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PEARS SOAP 


ALONE CONTAINS THE QUALITY THAT 
MAKES WOMANLY BEAUTY RADIAN 
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An ideal addition to the toilet is Pears’ Lavender Water. 
“All rights secured.” 
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HEN Secretary John Hay advised a 

thorough and systematic study of 
the World’s Fair as ‘‘an education com- 
plete in itself,’’ it was an expression of 
opinion of the greatest of living Ameri- 
cans. It was this suggestion, given in 
a casual and off-hand way, that seriously 
impressed upon me the deep, far reach- 





ing, ethical, and educative import of the 
Universal Exposition in St. Louis. 
During these later days the glories and 
wonders have been revealed to the 
satisfaction of the most sanguine 
and wildest dreamers. The World’s 
Fair has become much more than 
a mere exposition. Back of it we 





NEW JERSEY STATE BUILDING AT THE WORLD’S FAIR, REPRODUCING GENERAL WASH- 
INGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT MORRISTOWN 
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VARIED INDUSTRIES BUILDING, OPPOSITE THE PIKE 


find not only our own national spirit, 
which has achieved so much in days 
past, but the universal! Spirit of 
Progress which typifies concretely the 
advancement of arts and industries, com- 


merce and labor. Love and appreciation 
for the beautiful, ambitions inspired by 
this event, will leave impressions on 
the minds of those who attend the Fair 
for pleasure, on the specialists who 








IN FRONT OF THE PALACE OF EDUCATION 
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are there to gather up the latest world 
information, and on those who stay at 
home. Here the hobbyist may find full 
details of his pet work or amusement. 





The Fair presents new angles, differ- 
ent view-points, to the onlooker, and 
ideals of beauty and utility are born in 
the brain that were unthought of before, 
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The Fair is a succession of mental 
shocks, cumulative and educative. It 
presents to the world the new ‘“‘seven 
wonders.’’ Here we have marvelous 
new products, the discoveries of the de- 
cade—radium, wireless telegraphy, the 
X rays, automobiles, electricity applied 


concrete form in the kaleidescope of the 
Universal Exposition at St. Louis, which 
makes it a veritable visual encyclopedia. 


ot 


jt was my privilege to preside at a ban- 
quet where we had as guests General 





WORLD’S FAIR STATUARY: “MINER AND CHILD” 


to practical uses, liquid air, and the 
human voice reproduced by means of the 
phonograph and its kindred. What an 
array of revolution these seven wonders 
present. Stop and think for a minute! 
All these were almost entirely unknown 
ten years ago and are now presented in 


Cronje and General Viljoen,the one rep- 
resenting the veterans of the Boer trek- 
king days and the other the younger ele- 
ment. Both were actual participants in 
the Boer war, and here they sat side by 
side with the enemies of former days, 
Major Stewart and other British officers. 
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The foes who fought on the veldt a few 
years ago now met for the first time on 
friendly terms at the festal board, under 














the unfurled stars and stripes of the 
United States, and joined in singing our 
national song, ‘“‘America,’’ which in 
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WORLD’S FAIR STATUARY: “THE SPIRIT OF THE ATLANTIC” 


spirit includes, not only our own nation, 
but speaks for the brotherhood of all 
nations. Under no other flag could such 
a scene be possible. It emphasized the 
international and world wide import of 
this gathering of all the peoples of the 
earth at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, 


General Cronje was a_ picturesque 
figure as he sat crowned with his old 
straw hat, his tanned hands resting 
quietly, palms upward, on his knees, 
and his sturdy air bespeaking the true 
type of Boer pioneer. On his right sat 
General Viljoen, attired in dress suit, 
with carefully arranged moustache and 


air 
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WORLD’S FAIR STATUARY: “THE SPIRIT OF THE PACIFIC” 


imperial, speaking English with all the 
grace of post prandial oratory; on his 
left the British officers, attired in full 
regimentals with clanking swords—now 
peacefully sheathed-—the very soldiers to 
whom the Boers surrendered at Pardee- 
burg. What power was it that brought 
these conflicting elements together in 


this perfect bond of friendship and 
bridged the chasm of bitterness engen- 
dered by war? It was the industrial 
Spirit of Progress exemplified at this 
exposition’ -What the Hague tribunal 
had failed to accomplish was _ here 
achieved. 

The remarks by 


General Cronjc 
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carried the sentiment that ‘‘the ex- 
ploded cartridge’ tied with a dainty 
ribbon on the menu bespoke the spirit 
of the occasion. In one gesture he 
graphically held the card aloft and por- 
trayed the futility of warfare as he rever- 
ently looked up and proclaimed ‘‘ Peace 
on earth, good will toward men’’ as the 
greatest precept of all time. 

This banquet emphasized to me the 
great and incalculable returns which 
this nation has already received upon its 
investment in the World’s Fair—even 
from an economical standpoint. Such 
a gathering of varied exhibits never has, 
and probably never again will be wit- 
nessed, because in its magnitude it has 
reached the climax— beyond which it 
seems impossible to go. Deepest of all is 
the educational, ethical and industrial 
value to our own people. ‘The ideals of 
the whole world are here spread for the 
observation of the keen eyed Americans, 
and these ideals are quickly absorbed 
and adapted. For instance, art was but 
little understood in our country until 
after the Columbian Exposition had been 
held. The beautification of cities was 
little considered until we had been given 
object lessons from the older civiliza- 
tions, but in no earlier exposition has 
there been such scope for educative 
forces in the study of those minor details 
which give the impulse toward nobler 
living. Ifthe United States never real- 
izes one cent from this investment, or 
even from the loan made, its money is 
well expended. 


HE Philippine village tells a succinct 

story of the insular problem,which has 
done more to clarify public opinion 
than all the debates of congress or all 
the armed forces which may be main- 
tained or sent there. It brings the 
islands and their people within the com- 
prehension of the observer, so that they 
can grasp the situation more thoroughly 
than would otherwise be possible. In 
that village they come into actual con- 
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tact with many phases of every day life 
in the Philippines. 

One is greatly impressed in talking 
with some of the intelligent Filipinos 
to hear them express in no uncertain 
way their love and appreciation for 
America which has grown since they 
have met us face to face and seen the 
land which seeks to bring them all the 
benefits and protection of civilization. 
No one can pass over the bridge, an 
exact reproduction of the historic bridge 
of Cavite, inspect the walled cities, look 
upon the thatched roofs and crude equip- 
ments of the Philippine boat-craft with- 
out feeling a thrill as he recalls the story 
of the exploits of Dewey at Manila. 


st 


N evening at the Alps, dining in the 

open air with the inspiring music of the 
orchestra, has something of the conti- 
nental flavor about it and furnishes that 
fascination that European life is so re- 
nowned for, while yet one is within touch 
of all American activities. 

The Tyrolean Alps is one of those 
places which must not be missed by the 
sightseer. Right on the level plain the 
wonderful contour of the Alps is repro- 
duced with an almost absolutely faithful 
portraiture of Nature. The glimpse of 
Alpine chalets and snow capped peaks is 
indeed inviting in the sultry days of 
Summer. 

The electric fountain near the entrance 
is a perfect piece of workmanship and 
every color of the prism sparkles in it, 
from the brilliant red associated with his 
satanic majesty to the most delicate, 
ethereal blue. The open air concert and 
dancing by the native Tyrolean girls are 
something superb in their way and com- 
pel the admiration of the scarce-haired 
gentlemen in the front row, who think to 
themselves that it might be good to be 
young again. ‘The orchestra in the din- 
ing room transports the listener to ‘‘the 
continent,”’ while the restaurant, man- 
aged by Luchow of New York, leaves 
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nothing to be desired. The whole ex- 
hibit is under the direction of Tony 
Faust and is a tangible evidence of what 
can be done by perseverance and energy. 
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is to be found the very heyday of gaiety. 
The people as they pass have a mirth- 
ful and fun loving expression and an air 
of enjoyment which cannot be found 








THE LIBERTY BELL IN THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE BUILDING, A CENTER OF ATTRACTION 
FOR THOUSANDS OF BOY AND GIRL VISITORS TO THE WORLD’S FAIR 


T must be frankly confessed that the 

recreative spirit of the exposition goer 
finds its satisfaction in the fun loving 
atmosphere of the Pike. Here at night, 
with the barbaric drums, percussion 
music, the sweet siren song of the Irish 
village and the pealing of the varied in- 
struments from all quarters of the Pike, 


elsewhere; but even the Pike, with its 
glamor and its trumpets, its babel of 
noise and its never ceasing confusion, is 
a source of education. From the Temple 
of Mirth to the roaring of the Galveston 
flood, from the historic portrayals in 
Battle Abbey to the swift moving pano- 
rama of the naval exhibit, the tinkle of 
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the water cascade, the plunge of the 
toboggan slide, ‘‘shooting the chutes,”’ 
the constant, irrepressible, insatiable 
desire for amusement—real amusement 
—is apparent, and is a hopeful sign for 
the nation, for a people that has a lively 
sense of humor will not be slow to grasp 
correct conclusions. 

It is on the Pike that you are likely to 
meet those fastidious and serious people 
whom you never would desire to meet — 
just there. You will probably find them 
gazing through the carmine curtains of 
the Parisian show. Here, too, you will 
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the heads of the crowd toward the Skin- 
ker road and admire the great cakes of 
imitation ice as they float on the bosom 
of the make-believe Arctic ocean. You in- 
stantly feel cooler, though there is no 
change in the atmosphere. Is it psyco- 
logical? 

At any rate you enjoy watching the 
boat moving from New York to the North 
Pole as the electric fans blow a gale 
upon your fevered brow. 

wt 
ONE of the most interesting functions 
I have attended was the dedication 








THE BOARD OF LADY 


find the people walking five and six 
abreast, sweeping down the brick paved 
streets and having a good time, and the 
party may include the gray bearded 
patriarch, the stately matron and the 


young lads and lasses. The children 
delight in the quaint beauties of fair 
Japan, the sparkling of the fountain and 
the roar of the lions at Hagenbeck’s. 

“Into the depths of the Hereafter,’’ 
is a truly Parisian novelty, and ‘‘Under 
and Over the Sea’’ is a creation replete 
with mimic glories. 

If it is a particularly hot evening, and 
you have drunk of all the new syrups 
and continued to swelter in the humidity 
that is only to be found in perfection in 
St. Louis, you are likely to look across 





MANAGERS’ BUILDING 


of the agricultural display of California 
in the agricultural building, where the 
passing of the hours is marked on the 
face of the great floral clock in front 
of the structure, and where the click of 
the automobile harvester gives the sight- 
seer some idea of what the future 
of the ‘‘ gentleman farmer” is likely 
to be. 

Governor Pardee was at the opening , 
of the Californian exhibit; the col-— 
lege boys from the university were 
there with their songs and their yells. 
President Francis was there, benign and 
patient, ready to be photographed again. 
It is not on record how many times he 
has assumed the correct pose, taken off 
his glasses and ‘‘looked pleasant,’’ but the 
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CARDINAL SATOLLI BLESSING FILIPINO CiilILDREN AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
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turnstile records 174. Yellow badges 
were everywhere, and the presence of 
the native Californians was significant. 
California never does anything by halves, 
and her people have claimed world wide 
attention for the wealth and beauty of the 
Golden-State, which are things that they 
are never tired of telling. 

The decorations of fruits and cereals 
told their own story better than volumes 
of print can record it. There was music 
by the band, and the entertainment was 
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cation of the sites of the buildings to the 
completion of all the various functions 
which he has been through. If there is 
a man who has won his laurels it is 
President Francis. Perhaps in no other 
exposition has there been an official who 
has given himself so unreservedly to the 
work. From the interests of the working 
man and the conferences with the chiefs 
and assistants, to explaining in the 
courts of Europe, he has always been 
ready with a sympathetic ear and warm 





“THE WORLD’S FAIR IS A FAIRYLAND AFTER DARKNESS FALLS” 


indeed worthy of the occasion, while 
through it all was a warmth, a cordiality, 
a hospitality that was truly expressive of 
the Sunset state. 

At West Virginia’s building Governor 
White was present, and the visitor felt 
honored by being, for the time at least, 
regarded as a Virginian. Of course 
President Francis was there—same pho- 
tograph, same smile, all ready every time 
he is called upon, and always willing to 
give a speech. In fact, he is an unex- 
ampled president, for he has spoken on 
all occasions from the time of the dedi- 


heart, and he will see justice done. 
When the financial worries and exas- 
perating conditions of the stupendous 
enterprise might have been supposed to 
be overwhelming, he would take off his 
glasses and apparently get a new view 
of the situation, returning to the charge 
unruffled. For weeks he does not 
leave the exposition grounds even to 
visit the city of St. Louis, and no em- 
ploye is more regular in attending to his 
work, 

A Kentuckian by birth, and reared in 
Missouri, at heart he is cosmopolitan 
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and is equally broad gauge in his views, 
whether he is urging the working man 
to be more considerate in his demands, 
or impressing the importance of some 
concession on members of the govern- 
ment. David R. Francis is a fine type 
of the Blue Grass state, and his career 


POSES FOR THE 


JUDGE PARKER 


has brought new honor to old Kentucky 
in the eyes of the nation. 


vs 


N the cosy, homelike Wisconsin 
building there was a gathering of 
friends from all parts of the state, 
and hospitality beamed through its por- 
tals. The building was beautifully deco- 
rated for the occasion, and under the 
able management of the secretary, Mr. 
Grant Thomas, it was indeed the pride 
of the citizens and did credit to the 
happy and prosperous Badger state. 


NATIONAL 
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The homelikeness of these state 
buildings has been greatly appreciated 
by the people of the various states, for 
if they are in search of a friend and can- 
not find him anywhere, it is likely that 
he will be discovered in the building of 
his native state, peacefully resting in 





ON HIS PORCH AT ROSEMOUNT 


one of the comfortable seats so thought- 
fully provided. ‘The register is also a 
help, and its pages ‘‘welcome the com- 
ing and speed the departing guest.” 
The function gave a social flavor that 
was refreshing to the “stranger within 
the gates.’’ The spacious lawns in front 
of the building were thronged with peo- 
ple. Here were the university boys and 
the glee club from Milwaukee. Here 
were Governor LaFollette, Governor 
Odell of New York, who chanced to be 
present, ex-Governor Hoard and Kirby 
Thomas from Superior, all of whom gave 
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FORMER PRESIDENT GROVER CLEVELAND AND MRS. CLEVELAND, A SNAPSHOT TAKEN 
IN THE SOUTH STATION, BOSTON, IN MIDDLE JULY, 1904, BY T. S. REID 
OF THE BOSTON AMERICAN STAFF 
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addresses, to say nothing of a wandering 
editor who had come to pay his tribute 
to the state which he loved and honored. 
It was a pleasant and memorable occa- 
sion for at least one person I know. 

On the day when state buildings are 
dedicated everybody feels that he ought 
to wear a badge, and it is confusing to 
the various foreigners to see that so 
pronounced a state pride can be main- 
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sippi’s is a reproduction of Jefferson 
Davis’ ‘‘ Beauvoir;’’ Georgia has Gen- 
eral J. B. Gordon’s home; New Hamp- 
shire has Webster’s birthplace, and 
Washington’s headquarters at Morris- 
town reappear in the New Jersey build- 
ing. All are fitting monuments of the 
states’ love and appreciation of famous 
citizens. In the Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and lowa 








GOVERNOR ODELL AND NEW YORK’S OFFICIAL PARTY AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


At Governor Odell’s left is President Francis of the exposition, and at Mr. Francis’ left, Mrs. Norman E. 
Mack, the charming and brilliant wife of the Buffalo editor who is also New York’s Democratic national 


committeeman. 


tained where so much united patriotism 
is manifest in a nation. The brass band 
may blow, and state buildings rise and 
fall, but the unfurling of the old flag, or 
the playing of the national hymn, is 
always a signal for a united and heartfelt 
response. 
vt 

Face state building has, of course, 

its special feature of interest. Missis- 


New York’s building fitly represents the wealth and power of the Empire state. 


buildings greater pretensions are made, 
and there is never a moment that some- 
thing is not going on to entertain the 
visitors. In the Pennsylvania building 
is the old Liberty bell, visited by thou- 
sands of children. 

In the Nevada, Utah, Oklahoma, In- 
dian Territory, Michigan, Kansas and 
other state buildings are the photographs 
of ‘“home.’”’ Here one finds the marked 
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WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN OF NEBRASKA, WHO PLANS A CAMPAIGN FOR HIS PARTY, 
ADVOCATING GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILWAYS AND TELEGRAPHS 
Photographed by F. H. Wagner of the Chicago Record-Herald 
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and peculiar traits of the state, and each 
structure recalls some touch of home to 
the native of that state. ‘‘Cabildo,’’ 
a reproduction of the structure in which 
the Louisiana purchase transfer was 
made to the United States, represents 
the Delta state. The state of Washing- 
ton exhibit, with its representation of an 
old indian tepee with tall timbers, is 
one of the most unique on the grounds. 
California has suggestions of the old 
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teristic of the fourteen Purchase states. 
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MERICAN boys’day was July 5-—‘‘the 

day after’’ the natal holiday. What a 
thrilling scene the throng of boys gath- 
ered in Festival hall presented on that 
occasion. It was a great achievement 
for William C. Sprague, the editor of 
The American Boy, a man of ener- 
getic and progressive ideas. ‘The salut- 
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ROSEMOUNT, JUDGE PARKER’S ROOMY, COMFORTABLE AND UNPRETENTIOUS HOME 


missions, and Arkansas has a hint of 
where the ‘‘Arkansas traveler’ would 
like to rest and dream of marble palaces. 
In fact the array of state buildings which 
grace the wooded hills overlooking the 
fairy landscape typify the home spirit of 
the nation. Those states which were so 
inert as to have no buildings of their 
own are generally provided with quarters 
by other states and everybody ‘‘goes 
visiting’’ with the good nature charac- 


ing of the flag, the splendid orations and 
declamations by the boys from piping 
eleven to stentorian sixteen, the music 
by the Indian Boy band, the address by 
the Japanese boy, and the opening 
speech by little Jack Skinner, aged 11, 
were all of deep interest. The spirit of 
the occasion was one of wholesome in- 
spiration, and the flag exercises, during 
which the audience arose and took the 
following pledge, was most impressive: 
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ALTON BROOKS PARKER, CHIEF JUDGE OF NEW YORK STATE'S HIGHEST COURT AND 
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“T pledge allegiance to my flag, whose’ 
stars and stripes stand for bravery, 
purity, truth, and union. I pledge my 
life, my heart, and my sacred honor to 
love and protect it. I pledge allegiance 
to my country, one nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.”’ 


One of the most interesting numbers 
of the program to me was the singing of 














MRS. JOHN W. TIMMINS, DAUGHTER OF SENATOR 
FAIRBANKS 


the Indian girls, the voices sweet and 
true as nightingales, well cultivated 
as the singers of fair Italia. They sang 
Sullivan’s ‘Lost Chord,’’ arranged as 
a quartette, in a manner which touched 
on the very heart strings. These girls, 
the grand-daughters or direct descend- 
ants of the red men of the great forests 
and prairies—the original owners of the 
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‘land in the Louisiana Purchase, whose 


great art was the chase and warfare, 
here sang in a fashion which might have 
graced the court of the fastidious Isa- 
bella. Truly time doth work marvels, 
and the date of Napoleon’s sale of their 
forefathers’ lands they here celebrated in 
song, arrayed in white dresses, and all 
the grace and beauty of Caucasian 
civilization. 
st 


ABIES at the Fair? Yes, bless their 

little hearts, there are plenty of them. 
It is a pleasant sight to see the strong, 
cheerful, young American mother pass 
by carrying or wheeling her charge about 
the Fair. You cannot get the American 
mother to stay at home, and she will 
insist on giving her family all the advan- 
tages possible, so she takes them with 
her, and although she has to look after 
the flock of young boys and girls, and may 
have to carry the baby, she is always 
willing to sacrifice herself for her child- 
ren, and would rather put up with these 
inconveniences than see the Fair without 
them. Laden with souvenir booklets, 
puzzles, trinkets of all kinds, they pass 
on with their treasures stowed away in 
a Ralston Food box. 

There is a place provided where the 
mothers can go and carefully ‘‘check 
their babies’’ and return again for them. 
Perhaps the most pathetic thing in the 
fair is to meet some small waif wander- 
ing about at large, having lost his 
mother. One of these little strays came 
by the National booth not long since. 
He was in the deepest grief. The little 
fellow of golden curls was given a badge 
and held until taken to the baby quarters, 
where he was reclaimed by his distracted 
mother, The little chap got lost near 
the Fairbanks Soap exhibit, fascinated 
by the crystalline ‘‘bubbles.”” We could 
not resist the impulse to answer their 
adv. question, ‘‘Have you a fairy in your 
home?”’ by saying that we had one at 
our booth—at least for awhile—where we 
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626 NATIONAL 
made him quite at home with a World’s 
Fair sandwich and a ball of popcorn. 
But he insisted: ‘‘I ’ike you-—but youse 
not my—my muzzer—I want my muz- 
zer.’’ The little shower of tears would 
break out in the bursts of sunshine which 
that little lost child brought to our booth. 








MRS. PAUL MORTON, WIFE OF THE NEW SECRE- 
TARY OF THE NAVY 


HE popularity of the Inside Inn con- 

tinues unabated. Some people may 
scoff at the ‘‘Palace of Green Burlap,” 
but the fact remains that it is so con- 
veniently located on the grounds, saving 
the long trip to down town hotels, that 
few people care to go elsewhere who can 
be accommodated there. The hotel 1s 
managed by E. M. Statler, who won his 
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laurels in Statler’s Staff Palace at Buf- 
falo. The chief cashier, who is respon- 
sible for daily cash receipts such as 
have hardly been handled in the annals 
of any hotel before, is Mr. John B. 
Dame, who is a true type of the middle 
West, but now hails from New York and 
New Haven, and is never too busy to be 
hospitable. ‘The great confusion that 
seems inseparable from an immense 
hotel is obviated by the splendid system 
inaugurated, which runs like a cash regis- 
ter. The rooms number up to 6,000 and 
it is curious to hear the shouting of the 
bell boy as he passes through the cor- 
ridors calling, perhaps, for ‘‘5,411,” 
which refers to the gentleman who occu- 
pies that particular room. ‘‘Mr. Smith’’ 
and ‘*Mr. Brown’’ is impossible among 
such a legion of tourists, and each man 
is known simply by the number of his 
room. 

The service and accommodation are 
of a kind to satisfy the most exacting 
customer, and on the veranda at evening 
the guests look complacently through a 
tall wire screen fence and fancy it a 
beautiful ocean view. 


& 


CROSS the aisle from our own exhibit 

1 was much interested in looking over 

the complete production of a Japanese 
newspaper, published by Hajime Hoshi. 
Here are exhibited the intricacies of 
oriental printing. ‘The paper is printed 
in both English and Japanese. ‘The set- 
ting of the type, which varies from our 
side to side method, being done from 
top to bottom in a long “‘stick.’? The 
Japanese language is less complicated 
than Chinese, the former alphabet having 
forty-seven letters, while the latter has 
something like forty thousand characters, 
of which about ten to fifteen thousand 
are used in the average daily paper. 
This would be a truly stunning proposi- 
tion for one of our modern printers, ac- 
customed to our twenty-six letters. The 
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Japanese printers keep steadily at it and 
use pieces called Romanji, which are 
Roman letters or characters, which have 
been introduced into the Japanese alpha- 
bet and constitute an important reform 
movement in the learning of fair Nip- 
pon. ‘The compositors bobbing here 
and there in search of various characters 
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were very different from our American 
typesetting machines, which operate so 
rapidly and smoothly, or the old time 
printer perched upon a stool. The latest 
issue of this paper contained a very com- 
plimentary reference to the National, and 
a great many subscriptions have been 
ordered for Japan. Over twelve hundred 
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periodicals are printed in Japan, and Mr. 
Hoshi insists that this fact, more than 
any other, accounted for the progressive- 
ness of his people. The one thing lack- 
ing in this Japanese printing office was 
the irrepressible ‘‘devil,”” and the shad- 
ows of the familiar ‘‘office towel.”’ 


a 


THERE is a fascination in watching the 
people as they pass through the art 
gallery at the World’s Fair. On one side 
you may see the skilled artist studying 
color and tone with all the discrimina- 
tion of one familiar with technique; 
while on the other side may be a mother 
from the country, possessed of the 
rugged simplicity that might have in- 
spired true art, but having little knowl- 
ledge of those things for which the artist 
seeks. Here, too, may be seen the 
buoyant young American looking with 
wondering eyes upon the marvels of the 
limner’s art during the past century. 
At the main entrance one is confronted 
with the majestic equestrian statues of 
Washington and others, about which 
there is something Homeric and grand 
that contrasts well with the soft tints of 
the galleries, through which I love to 
wander leisurely looking for those pic- 
tures that seem to speak to the inmost 
heart of the visitor, as they look down 
quietly from their place on the wall. 

It will be remembered that ‘The 
Christening’’ at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago always held throngs, 
and at St. Louis I looked more for what 
interested others than for what suited 
my own taste. One picture hanging in 
the center of the room, high on the 
wall, seemed to rivet the attention. It 
was “On the Threshold,’ by Ernest 
Normand, and depicted a boy sitting 
on a chair in a garden, and just re- 
covering from a severe illness. His 
mother was tenderly watching over him, 
and something in the expression of both 
faces won the favor of the masses — 
there was a thrill of interest to know 
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whether the mother love would conquer 
disease. Looking upon the pictures 
simply for the quiet personal enjoyment 
to be derived from them, I think I got 
as much profit out of the Worid’s Fair 
gallery as any one. There was some- 
thing in this array of canvas that broad- 
ened my ideas of life; something majes- 
tic in the varied conceptions reflected in 
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the foreign exhibits that afforded me 
a glimpse of a height we have not 
reached in our own country. The feel- 
ing expressed in the pictures was what 
appealed to me most. Among the works 
of American artists was the portrait of 
President William McKinley, which was 
something of a disappointment to those 
who knew him well, though it is dif- 
ficult to say just what is lacking. 
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Perhaps it was because of an innate 
fondness for the career of Napoleon that 
a picture of him especially attracted me. 
It depicted him in his last days at St. 
Helena, with sunken eyes and sallow 
face, with the blonde locks sparsely scat- 
tered over that remarkable forehead. 
The wonderful eyes, that have been so 
often spoken of by those who saw him 
as Mediterranean blue, with red lids soft- 
ened by suffering, seemed to burn with 
an unearthly, fading light. ‘The expres- 
sion of the chained eagle, despondent 
yet patient, told the sad story of what 
the confinement at St. Helena must have 
meant for the great emperor. It was 
the first time in all my conceptions of 
Napoleon that I realized the intense 
‘‘humanness” of the man. For the 
moment he was off the pedestal on which 
all my history reading had placed him, 
and it seemed as though I could almost 
feel the touch of his hand as I stood for 
a time before the canvas, gazing into the 
mellowed haze of the blue eyes that had 
challenged Europe. 

The art gallery is a composite of the 
achievements of the whole artistic world. 
Here are flaring Venetian reds, delicate 
blues, and the warmer tints of Italy, con- 
trasting with the dashing French school, 
which again contrasts with the sturdy 
technique of the English and Scotch 
painter. Here are the portraits by Sar- 
gent, with their keen, satirical import and 
strong grasp of human nature; but the 
one picture that the boys and girls 
gathered about was Brown’s group of 
boys at their antics, in which the dust 
on the soles of their bare feet was visible, 
and every detail was drawn with a fine- 
ness and faithfulness that appealed to 
all who looked at it. The crowd would 
press closer and closer, inspecting and 
marveling at the photographic accuracy 
of the artist. Brown catches the spirit 
of the boys and appeals to the fancy of 
the masses, touching a chord which will 
vibrate long after the boys and girls have 
become men and women. I suppose it 
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SENOR 


SUPREME COURT 


COMMISSION TO THE 


is heretical to say it, but I sometimes 
think this is the highest vocation of art. 
At least, it remains so until we are edu- 
cated into the glories of the impression- 
ist school, where four daubs one way 
and four more another way constitute 
a work of art, to be sold for great sums as 
a ‘*Turner’ or something equally queer. 
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HE bulk of the attendance at the 
World’s Fair up to this date has been 
the annual meetings of the various na- 
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OF THE ISLAND 
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tional organizations. The fraternal spirit 
is strong. The Hoo-Hoo building, 
erected by the lumbermen and news- 
paper men, burned down, but with the 
prompt energy of America it was at 
once rebuilt. The Travelers’ Protective 
Association has a building centrally 
located in which gather Knights of the 
Grip from all parts of the country. 
There never was an occasion in which 
this fraternal spirit was so well exploited 
as at the St. Louis Exposition. The 
visitors are more anxious to see their 
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friends-—a son, a brother or a sister 
whom they have not seen for years— than 
they are to.see the exposition. It is 
here that brothers meet after a separa- 
tion of years; mothers meet their daugh- 
ters who have grown to middle age since 
leaving home, and brothers and cousins 
even to second and third removed affili- 
ate once more after the long lapse of 
time. This is the reunion opportunity 
for scattered families in America and 
possesses the charms of ‘‘old home 
week” of New England. When one 


comprehends all the subtle influences at 
work, and understands how the broken 
threads of life are reunited and welded 
together again, it is felt that the world is 
indeed better for the Fair. ‘Tired faces 
indicate how heavy the work of sight- 
seeing may become in the sweltering 
heat; and yet when these people return 
home to the delights of the comfortable 
veranda they will read and reread with 
the keenest interest every detail con- 
nected with the Fair and forget the slight 
discomforts that they endured there. 
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HEN the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position —the World’s Fair—was a 
mere plan, before its beauties were even 
tiought out, a courteous gentleman—it 
was President McKinley — said: ‘The 
ladies, God bless them, shall help us 
make it a success.”’ 
Last December the fair needed money. 
It had grown beyond all anticiption; 
grown to be a fifty million dollar show 
and its redoubtable president went to 
congress with a modest request for a 
loan of $4,500,000 without interest. At 
Washington he met Mrs. Daniel Man- 
ning, president of the board of lady 
managers and ex-officio of the legisla- 
tive committee. 
‘Delighted! ”’ said the bland president 


of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
to Mrs. Manning. 

“Delighted indeed!’’ replied the presi- 
dent of the ladies board. ‘‘Now Mr. 
Francis, if the ladies can be of any ser- 
vice to you in a business way I do hope 
you'll call on us.”’ 

President Francis didn’t say anything 
—he probably smiled, for President 
Francis has a habit of thinking that he 
can get along pretty well by himself; but 
when he smiled Mrs. Manning smiled 
too, for she knew some business facts 
that he did not. Business had brought 
Mrs. Manning to Washington—the same 
business that had inspired Mr. Francis 
to go East, for the ladies, sad as it is 
to relate it, and slangy though the rela- 
tion may be, were ‘‘busted’’—‘‘busted 
flat,’’ but they didn’t intend to stay 
‘*busted’’ by any means. 

Mrs. Manning wanted $100,000 for the 
ladies and Mrs. Manning knew just how 
to get it; every prominent law maker in 
Washington is her friend and admirer. 
Mrs. Manning has a tower of strength in 
her friends. 

‘*But,’’ said the senate to President 
Francis, when he asked for the loan, 
“we've already lent you five millions. 
Don’t you think that’s enough?” No, 
President Francis didn’t think so at all, 
but the senate did, so the imperturbable 
Mr. Francis was beyond his depth in 
trouble for once. ‘Then he remembered 
Mrs. Manning and went to her with the 
story of his woes. 

**Ridiculous,’’ said Mrs. Manning. 
“I'll get Mrs. Montgomery and Mrs. 
Buchwalter’’— the other members of the 
legislative committee—‘‘and we’ll get it 
for you; but we need some money 
ourselves and you'll have to pay 
it back to the government for us.” 
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To this Mr. Francis humbly agreed. 

‘*How in the world did you get that 
much money, Mrs. Manning? ”’ I asked 
her. Mrs. Manning smiled. 

‘I went straight to my friends in the 
senate and we didn’t have a bit of trou- 
ble there. It was in the house where we 
encountered difficulty; the house didn’t 
want to let President Francis have the 
money at all and didn’t intend to either.” 

‘*But the house did finally yield,”’ I 
said. 

Mrs. Manning’s eyes lighted up with 
an amused little smile: 

“Yes,’’ she answered, “‘it did. Why, 
the night before the bill passed, one of 
my friends, a very prominent senator, 
called me up by telephone and told me 
that he personally had secured fifteen 
votes for me, and my other friends 
helped me, too. So we got our hundred 
thousand dollars and President Francis 
got his four million and a half.” 

“It seems to me,’’ I observed wisely, 
“that Mrs. Manning was the one who 
got the four million and a half.”’ 

‘*No,’’ she said slowly, ‘‘but Mrs. 
Montgomery and Mrs. Buchwalter and 
I did. ‘The first senator I spoke to said 
that the senate would give the board of 
lady managers two hundred thousand 
dollars if we’d promise not to insist on 
the four million and a half loan, but of 
course we couldn’t do that, for we’d 
made up our minds to stand or fall with 
the fair—and we did.”’ 

After this accomplishment there is no 
need of saying that the board of lady 
managers is a business board. Itis. It 
is made up of representative women 
from all over the United States. It is 
a business board of business women. 
They are actively prominent in club 
work, in charitable work, in political 
work and in business life. They repre- 
sent not only women but men and pro- 
gress. Their combined wealth is hun- 
dreds of millions; their combined pres- 
tige is vast beyond telling, and Mrs. 
Daniel Manning, the president of this 


body of women—whose business it is to 
be hostesses for the United States ta 
all the world—is worthy of the place, 
for undeniably she is one of the most 
forceful women in the world today. 

I met most of the ladies at a reception 
—an afternoon tea. Now teas aren’t 
exactly my custom in the afternoon, but 
I forgot utterly where [ was and when 
I repeat some of the things I heard it 
is very easy to see why. 


2 


The most interesting woman on the 
board, by all means, is the former 
secretary, Miss Lavinia H. Egan, real 
estate agent and a bit of a promoter, 
too, of Shreveport, Louisiana. 

**Do you like money, Miss Egan?’”’ I 
asked her, and then she smiled. It was 
a reflective smile purely and didn’t ex- 
press the least surprise. 

‘Well,”’ she said, ‘“‘it’s a good thing 
to have around the house,’’ and then it 
was my turn to smile. ‘Money in 
itself,’ she continued, ‘‘gives me no 
pleasure, except in so far as it relates to 
the success of my plans. ‘There is a 
pleasure in accomplishment that money 
testifies to but does not measure. When 
I have a hundred dollars I want all it 
will buy, and when I only have a dollar 
it will buy all that I want.’’ This was 
so very bright and epigrammatic that 
Miss Egan ought to have paused and 
afforded an opportunity for appreciation, 
but she didn’t; she went right on as if 
she hadn’t said anything clever: 

‘It’s very easy to make money—very 
easy. Why, I made two thousand dol- 
lars on my first deal. I bought a bit of 
ground on my own judgment; sold it on 
my own judgment, and,—I always do 
that, I never buy a pig in a poke. I 
have to see the property myself before 


I touch it. I’ve lost money sometimes 


and I’ve saved money a heap of times 
by not buying ‘sights unseen’ as the 
boys say.’’ 

This remark evidenced great wisdom, 


! 
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MISS LAVINIA H. 
for it is my positive recollection that 
nothing but bladeless knives are ever 
swapped ‘sights unseen,’ but I wondered 
how Miss Egan knew it, never having 
been a boy. 

‘Do you know,’’ she continued, “I 
think my newspaper training helped 
me.”’ 

“Oh ho,’’ I said, ‘‘you were a news- 
paper woman.’’ 

** Deed I was,’’ said Miss Egan, ‘‘and 
I learned to judge men and things and 
to rely on myself for the values I gave 
them. When | make up my mind that 
a thing is worth having, I buy it and 
then I hunt up somebody who wants it 


LOUISIANA 


EGAN OF 


worse than I do and sell it to them.”’ 

‘**A bit of a promoter,”’ I said. 

**Oh, dear, no!’’ said Miss Egan. ‘‘I’ve 
helped get up companies, but I really 
haven't much time to devote to anything 
outside of my real estate business and 
besides I don’t like to take any chances. 
As long as my money is in real estate 
I feel that it is tangible, and even when 
I have to build on my property I deal 
with the contractors myself and draw my 
own contracts, too.”’ 

““Then what happens? ’’ I asked. 

‘*Well, once a contractor came in and 
asked for the ‘Boss’; but,’’ she added 
confidentially, ‘‘they don’t do that any 
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more.’”’ When she said this she looked 
at me full and complacently, and my own 
opinion about the matter is that the man 
that asked for the ‘*‘ Boss’’ found that the 
‘**Boss’’ was in. Then Miss Fgan talked 
to me like I was a capitalist, instead of 
the contrary. She almost made me 
sorry that I didn’t have money to invest 
in the Louisiana oil fields and the long 
leaf yellow pine lands and the rice fields, 
and finished by describing a wonderful 
sand well, where a two inch pipe is sunk 
inside of a four inch pipe and the sand 
literally blown to the surface, and the 
thing that impressed me most was the 
matter of fact way in which Miss Egan 
said: ‘‘And the sand is high grade 


building sand and sells at the well for 
a dollar a barrel.” 

“Miss Egan,’’ I said, ‘‘you must par- 
don my getting a bit slangy, but did you 
get any of your sand there? ”’ 

“Oh, no,” she replied, ‘‘I always had 
it. It’s the best thing for a business 
woman or a business man to have.”’ 


2 


Mrs. Mary Phelps Montgomery of 
Portland, Oregon, is thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the best type of the con- 
servative business woman of today. 
When you ask her a question she thinks 
deliberately, studying you with level, cool 
eyes, and when she speaks her words 
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are well chosen and convey the impres- 
sion that she means everything she says 
and is willing to abide by it. She is 
one of the very wealthy women of the 
West and her interests are all under her 
immediate personal control. I asked her 
if her investments weren’t quite varied, 
and watched her reflect before she re- 
plied: 

**Not nearly so much as they were,”’ 
she said seriously. ‘‘I don’t believe in 
having too many irons in the fire at 
one time. In order to have a thorough 
grasp of one’s affairs, it is necessary that 
there should be absolute familiarity with 
each smallest detail, and that is not pos- 
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sible when the interests are rambling. 
I can’t remember when I wasn’t a busi- 
ness woman, for my father believed in 
the practical education of girls. Before 
his death my husband became an invalid 
and placed his business entirely in my 
hands, giving me the benefit of his 
experience when I needed it, of course.”’ 

**Don’t you find that business men deal 
with you in a different manner than they 
would if you were a man?”’ I asked her. 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled. ‘‘I don’t 
let them,”’ she said. ‘‘The fact that I 
am a woman doesn’t enter into the mat- 
ter at all. A woman has no right to rely 
on her sex in business matters and it is 
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far from wise for her to do so. I am 
courteous to others, and it is my right, 
independent of the fact that I am a 
woman, that others should be courteous 
to me.” F 

‘You haven’t had any difficulty?” 
I suggested. 

“*Oh, yes, I have,’’ replied Mrs. Mont- 
gomery,’’ I inherited a lawsuit, which 
when it reached the supreme court had 
been pending for twenty-one years and 
the principals, the witnesses and the 
lawyers who were involved in the first 
trial were all dead when the final decree 
came down. ‘That is the only litigation 
I have ever engaged in and I am firmly 
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of the belief that litigation is profitless 
indeed, even if I did win in the end,”’’ 
womanlike putting most important facts 
in postscript form. 

**So you don’t believe in litigation? ”’ 
I asked rather lainely. 

‘*No,’’ she said, ‘‘I believe in the 
ounce of prevention that lies in sound 
business method. I ain always sure of 
what I am doing before I involve myself 
in any way, and leave nothing unpro- 
vided for. 

“‘Can’t you give me some axiom for 
the business woman?”’ I asked her. She 
thought a moment, weighing her words 
well before she answered. 
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“‘T believe I can.’”’ ‘*The business 
woman should forget her sex and demand 
no consideration that a business man is 
not entitled to. Her office should not ex- 
tend to her drawing room, nor should her 
social life be an element in her business 
affairs.” 

In all her conversation Mrs. Montgom- 
ery was conservative to a degree, and 
while she talked freely each word was 
well weighed. Her interests are very ex- 
tensive, but her plan is consolidation in 
order to reach the maximum of result 
with the minimum of detail, and when 
she plans it is quite evident that she 
directs her efforts always along the line 
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that she has mapped out, for she is 
deliberate of speech and her manner tells 
that she is always sure before she under- 
takes anything that she is fully prepared 
to carry it through. 
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Now I have always wanted to know 
what it felt like to be a bank president, 
so that was the first question I asked 
Mrs. Annie McLean Moores of the First 
National Bank of Mount Pleasant, Texas. 
Mrs. Moores, who is a very pretty young 
woman, smiled. 

‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘really, at first it’s 
rather awkward. You know I was such 
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a girl twelve years ago and really it was 
forced upon me by my brother-in-law, 
who insisted that I must learn to manage 
my own affairs after my husband’s 
death. We weren’t a national bank 
then, but our little bank has grown so 
that now we are, and we have a capital 
of $50,000 and a surplus of $62,000. Of 
course you know that puts us on the roll 
of honor.” 

I didn’t know that at all, so I said: 
“‘Why, of course. Certainly. Yes—er 
—but what is the roll of honor? ”’ 

‘*Well,’’ explained Mrs. Moores, pa- 
tiently, “‘when the surplus of a national 
bank exceeds its capital it receives com- 
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mendation from the bank examiners and 
really that is quite a distinction. I’m 
awfully proud that our little bank stands 
so well, but even with our surplus we 
are dreadfully pushed for ready money 
in cotton moving time. But we’ve paid 
a ten per cent. dividend each year and 
we're still piling up the surplus, so I 
think we’re doing pretty well.’’ 

*“Do you worry over business, Mrs. 
Moores?’’ I asked sympathetically. 

“Oh, dear no,’’ she replied, ‘‘not 
now, but in the panic of ’93 we all of 
us were nearly worried to death.’’ Mrs. 
Moores emphasized the last word so 
perceptibly that I could see that the 
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president of the First National Bank of 
Mount Pleasant must have had a very 
distressing time of it during the panic 
oF ’93. 

« **Of course you understand the routine 
work of the bank,’’ I ventured doubt- 
fully. 

““Why, of course I do,’’ said Mrs. 
Moores. ‘‘Of course. I’ve made my- 
self familiar with the details by practi- 
cal experience. I’ve done all the work— 
and that reminds me of a very funny 
little joke that one of my friends played 
on me when | was in the receiving tel- 
lers’ cage. He brought in a thick pack- 
age of bills to deposit and said he sup- 
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posed it would take me a week or two 
to countthem. Just likea woman, I ran 
over the bills hurriedly and that evening 
my brother-in-law came to me with a 
very grave face and said: ‘Somebody has 
taken in a fifty dollar Confederate bill.’ 
I remembered it like a flash, and told 
him that I had done it and told who 
gave it to me and described the package 
it was in, and all the time I was busy 
thinking up some good excuse. At 
length I remembered that my father was 
in the Confederacy, and I told my 
brother-in-law that any money that was 
good enough for my father to fight for 
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was good enough for me to take in, so 
really I did turn the joke a little.” 

It has always been my impression that 
bank presidents owned lots of other 
things besides banks, so I asked Mrs. 
Moores about it. 

“Oh dear, no,’’ she replied. ‘‘Of 
course I’m interested in other things, 
but the only practical business knowl- 
edge I have is of banking, and I really 
haven’t much time for anything else.’’ 

Being thoroughly convinced that all 
woinen are more or less inclined to be 
sympathetic, I ventured to ask Mrs. 
Moores if she mixed sentiment with 
business, and I noticed that she smiled 
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a little reminiscently before she replied: 

**Not now. I used to be inclined to, 
but not now. Why, when I first sat on 
the discount board I believe that I would 
have loaned our entire capital and sur- 
plus out every day, but of course I was 
in the minority and couldn’t and it’s 
a good thing that I couldn’t, for you 
know the bank examiners are dreadfully 
strict. No, I believe I shall say that 
there isn’t any such thing as mixing sen- 
timent with business. When we make 
a loan we demand ample personal 
security, for we are not only responsible 
for our own money but also for the 
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money deposited with us, and we have 
to be careful indeed, and we are. Why, 
we’ve got the best cashier that ever 
was-——” and then she started to tell me 
all about him and wouldn’t talk about 
herself any more. 


2 


When I asked Mrs. Finis P. Ernst of 
Denver if she wasn’t a politician she 
looked at me a trifle indignantly and said: 

““No, I’m not, I’m a home maker. 
Why, I’ve raised nine children, and how 
could I find any time for politics when 
I was doing that?’’ When one con- 
siders the amount of detail that is inci- 
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MRS. FINIS P. ERNEST 
Byrnes Photographic Co. 


dent to the proper handling of even 
a single baby, the truth of Mrs. Ernst’s 
rather indignant remark 1s very appar- 
ent. But Mrs. Ernst 1s the president 
of a political club and | knew it, so 1 
observed with a very apologetic aur: 
“You're the president of a_ political 
organization, though, aren’t you, Mrs. 
Ernst?” 

**Ye-es,’”’ she said, hesitating a little. 
“If women are entitled to suffrage in 
Colorado, they should be interested 
enough to vote. Why, do you know—”’ 
Mrs. Ernst was beginning to get inter- 
ested herself-—‘‘that fifty per cent. of the 
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total vote was cast by women? Our 
organization differs in no way from any 
other political club. We have city com- 
mittees and county committees, ward 
organizations and precinct committees, 
and we have accomplished a great deal 
of good for women and children in the 
ten years that we have had the right to 
have a voice in state affairs. The club 
of which I am president has 3,000 mem- 
bers in Denver alone, and the members 
vote and see that others vote when any 
vital question is involved.”’ 

““Why don’t you elect a woman gov- 
ernor, then?’’ I asked Mrs. Ernst out 
of pure curiosity. 
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‘*Why,’’ she said, with apparent sur- 
prise, ‘‘we haven’t ever thought of that, 
really we haven’t. We’re all too busy 
with our home affairs to give up the 
time. Now I really believe that a 
woman’s first duty is to be a home 
maker, and I believe that she can do 
more good by raising a small family lke 
I have than in any other way. But the 
women of Colorado have accomplished 
real good since the right of suffrage was 
given them, and don’t care for office 
except in a few instances where abuses 
needed correction. I have never let 
politics interfere with either my home 














THE LADIES OF THE WORLD’S FAIR 


or my social duties, and home always 
come first; but when I do interest myself 
in politics, I do so in a matter of fact 
business way and ask no favors that 
are based upon the fact that we are 
women instead of men.”’ 


2 


Mrs. James Sullivan of Providence, 
Rhode Island’s member of the board, 
is the daugliter of James Bannigan, the 
**rubber king.’? She maintains an office 
and is actively engaged in business, also 
operates in Wall street. She is chari- 
table and is mentioned as a possible papal 
cvuntess. She does much good from sheer 
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leve of doing good—but she declines 
to permit her portrait to be published. 

Mrs. William H. Coleman of Indian- 
apolis, treasurer of the board, is a club 
woman. She devotes much of her time 
to charitable and philanthropic work and 
raised $1,000 for the Continental Me- 
morial Hall to be erected in Washington, 
District of Columbia, by the D. A. R., 
by means of a minuet given at her home. 

‘Miss Anna L. Dawes is the daughter 
of former Senator Henry L. Dawes of 
Massachusetts. She is a club woman 
and writer—author of the book ‘‘How 
We Are Governed.”’ 

This is the first time Georgian women 
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have been represented at a World’s 
Fair, and the fact that they are repre- 
sented is due to Mrs. Fannie L. Porter 
of Atlanta, who is naturally on the board. 

Mrs. W. E. Andrews, the wife of the 
auditor of the treasury department, was 
self supporting before her marriage. 
She filled the chair of music at the Pres- 
byterian college in Hastings, Nebraska. 

Mrs. John Miller Horton was a mem- 
ber of the board of lady managers at the 
Pan-American Exposition and a repre- 
sentative at Charleston. She is regent 
of the D. A. R. at Buffalo. 

Mrs. Helen Boice Hunsicker of Phil- 
adelphia was a singer before her mar- 











MISS ANNA L. DAWES 
riage. She has pursued her studies and 
if cast upon her own resources would 
be very successful in her chosen work. 

Mrs. Edward L. Buchwalter of Spring- 
field, Ohio, is one of the committee that 
founded the Ohio State Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, the largest state federa- 
tion in the country, having 313 clubs. 

Mrs. Fred Hanger of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, says that she has never had 
a great deal of business experience. 
She is a thorough club woman and bright 
as a new button. She is the parliamen- 
tarian of the board, having had a wide 
experience in woman’s clubs. 

Mrs. John M. Holcombe of Hartford, 
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Connecticut, is practically philanthropic. 
Through her a huge sum was raised to 
improve the old Colonial burying ground 
in Hartford. 

Mrs. Everest of Atchison, Kansas, 
writes a bit and paints a bit, but doesn’t 
take her efforts too seriously. 

Mrs. Richard W. Knott writes for her 
husband’s paper in Louisville. She also 
declined to give the National her por- 
trait--a circumstance we regret — for 
who has not heard of the charm of Ken- 
tucky’s daughters? 

Mrs. Louis B. Frost of Winona, Min- 
nesota, is prominent in club, philan- 
thropic and educational work in her state. 

Miss Helen Miller Gould of New York 
also is disinclined to permit her portrait 
to be published. She is the wealthiest 
member of the board, of course, but is 
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justly distinguished for her charities. 

Mrs. Von Mayhoff of New York is 
also immensely wealthy, and as the sister 
of bachelor Mr. Levy, the present owner 
of Monticello, the home of Thomas Jef- 
ferson in Virginia, she presides over 
one of the most famous old mansions in 
the country. 

Mrs. M. H. De Young of California 
and Mrs. Margaret P. Daly of Montana 
are respectively the wife and widow of 
two of the best known men the far West 
has ever produced—the San Francisco 
editor and the Montana copper miner, 
Marcus A. Daly, whose long and bitter 
political and business warfare with Sena- 
tor Clark ended only with Daly's death. 
Both are women of strong character and 
were large factors in the successful 
careers of their distinguished husbands. 
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HE Bible old between its leaves full many a precept shows ; 
And this guides one to do the right,— by that another goes; 
But to the Southerner who lived before the Civil war, 
*- Be courteous, be kind” was all the gospel and the law. 


He ceded very freely that philosophers are wise, 

And listened to the preachers talk with calm, respectful eyes ; 
He gave them chicken dinners and ’coon and ‘possum stews, 
But in all that time he never said a word about his “ views.” 


He gave the young folks dances in his house upon the hill, 

And never danced a step himself —they tell about it still — 

But sat and smiled and listened to the folks he wined and dined, 
And thro’ their fool behavior he was courteous and kind. 


Come visit now the lonely house upon the lonely bill. 

A lonely man sits on the porch and all about is still. 

His land and slaves, the pillars of a once deserved renown, 
The burden and the tyrants of his broken life have grown. 


And all his fine estate’s decayed and dignity departed, 

His folks are long since dead and gone — some dying broken hearted ; 
His glorious day has faded out; ’t will never rise again, 

But courteous and kind he is and ever will remain. 
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By F. G MOORHEAD 


DES MOINES, 


T was an off year in politics and little 
interest in the state campaign was 
manifested in the beginning. The re- 
publican plurality had been go,ooo when 
Governor Black was elected to his first 
term, and the democrats had not ex- 
pected to work a miracle sufficient to 
reduce that very materially. But in poli- 
tics it is the unexpected that happens, 
only a politician, that is,a genuine one, 
is too shrewd and astute to admit it was 
unexpected. So when the last week of 
the campaign found the lines so closely 
drawn that Black’s reelection was in seri- 
ous doubt the central committee was 
worried. 

“Tt’s the farmers,’’ said State Chair- 
man Roberts to the secretary of the com- 
mittee as they sat in headquarters just 
a week before the election. 

“*It seems absurd,”’ replied the secre- 
tary, as he pulled thoughtfully on a long, 
black cigar. It was not a campaign 
cigar; those were in the outer office. 
“‘The idea of this state, of all others, 
going democratic.”’ 

‘*About as soon expect hell to turn 
Methodist,’’ whispered the chairman. 
He was known as ‘‘Whispering Jim,” 
because of his low voice. He had two 
failings: he would use profanity inordi- 
nately and he dearly loved to sit in at 
a game of poker. His detractors claimed 
it was his poker proclivity that made 
him low voiced. A gambler is always 
a quiet, low talker. There is a story 
that ‘‘ Whispering Jim,’’ meeting a friend 
in a court room, beckoned him aside, 
noiselessly, and taking him over by a 
window pulled his friend’s head down 
and whispered in his ear, ‘‘It’s a nice 
day, isn’t it?’’ ‘‘Whispering Jim’’ was 
a state notable. 

‘*Something’s got to be done,”’ replied 
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the secretary. ‘‘It’s up to us and it’s 
got to be done quick.”’ 

‘“There’s one man can save us,’’ an- 
nounced the chairman, after a minute’s 
reflection. 

‘*And that is—” 

‘Judge Baily.’’ 

The secretary laughed. 

‘“‘Hell will turn Methodist then.’”’ He 
used the chairman’s werds. ‘‘You’ll 
never get Baily into a political fight.”’ 

‘‘Why not?” asked the chairman. 
‘*Why not? That’s what I’d like to know. 
Hasn’t he been elected time after time, 
and yet we always say, ‘Oh, leave Baily 
out, we can’t count on him,’ ”’ 

‘*He’s a political purist,’’ sneered the 
secretary. ‘‘He doesn’t believe in poli- 
tics and the bench mixing. He takes 
his drinks straight.” 

The secretary was safe: Judge Baily 
was miles away. Had he been nearer 
the secretary would have carefully es- 
chewed such familiarity. 

But the conference that night had been 
fruitful. To the surprise of every one 
on the committee the judge consented 
to make three addresses in the district 
where he had been reared. ‘This was 
the doubtful district; if the republicans 
carried it the state was safe for Black 
and would stand by Roosevelt in the 
next presidential election. 

“*f never believed we could cut it,” 
whispered the chairman to the secretary 
the night Baily consented. ‘‘We’re safe 
now, but how’d we ever work it?” 

The secretary laughed. He unfolded 
a copy of the Journal before the chair- 
man. 

*‘There’s an interesting little item 
about Baily,’’ he said. 

The chairman read the item through 
carefully, a light breaking over his coun- 
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tenance. First he whistled, then he 
laughed. 

“I guess the judge never forgets an 
enemy or a friend,’”’ he remarked. 

‘Judge Baily was a roommate at col- 
lege of Tim Donnelly, the republican 
candidate for representative in Decatur 
county,’’ announced the item. ‘There 
is a pretty story to the effect that Don- 
nelly once assisted Baily at school by 
loaning him money when Bailey’s en- 
forced retirement from college seemed 
imperative. Since then the two have 
seldom heard from each other, but it is 
undoubtedly Donnelly’s candidacy which 
sends Baily to the eighth district, rather 
than any friendship for Governor Black, 
with whom Judge Baily has not been on 
good terms lately. Donnelly’s election 
will save the eighth district to the re- 
publicans and swing the next assembly 
to Boynton to succeed himself in the 
United States senate.’’ 

‘No one ever accused the judge of 
not being perfectly fair and square,” 
commented ‘Whispering Jim.’ ‘‘Well, 
no matter what the reason, I’m glad 
we’ve got Baily. Three speeches by 
him will save the district and the state.” 

So it was with the hopes and the fate 
of the republican party of the state on 
his shoulders that Judge Baily swung 
himself from a Great Western passenger 
coach one morning of early November. 
But it was of his old roommate, Tim 
Donnelly, the judge was thinking, rather 
than the fate of the party. As amem- 
ber of the judiciary, he did not believe 
in a judge taking an active part in politi- 
cal campaigns; but this was outside of 
his own district and county, and it was 
for old times’ sake, and that made a dif- 
ference. 

The little station was deserted. The 
judge had missed the train on a neigh- 
boring road which would have taken him 
direct to the town where he was to speak 
that night, and had taken the Great 
Western, expecting to drive across coun- 
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try in the bus which usually met the 
train. But the bus was not there. 

It was a beautiful, crisp day, however, 
and the judge was not dismayed by the 
prospect of a five mile walk. He knew 
the road thoroughly. He had been born 
and reared in the little town to which he 
was going. All about him were haunts 
familiar to him. On the train, Baily had 
been studying the political situation. 
He agreed with the state chairman. It 
was the farmer who was threatening the 
republican party. Black had _ been 
elected governor on a platform of rail- 
road reform, the increase of railroad 
taxation. Instead, the railroad taxes 
remained the same and the farmers’ 
taxes had increased. Indignant, they 
purposed defeating Black and electing 
a democrat, the first since ‘* Uncle”’ 
Hiram Thiel. 

When Judge Baily passed the corn 
fields that lined the railroad track and 
entered the woods stretching unbroken 
almost to his journey’s end, political 
thoughts were routed. The call of the 
woods reached him. It was twenty years 
since he had been there, but the same 
old familiar, lovable odor came from the 
trees, nodding in the breeze as if they 
recognized him, ‘They were always good 
friends, they never asked questions and 
they never told tales. 

As the judge trudged along he came 
to a clearing. The ground was covered 
with bright colored Autumn leaves. A 
frost had denuded the trees and sent the 
brilliant leaves fluttering to the ground. 
Then warmer weather had come, leaving 
the trees stripped but the ground carpeted 
with brown and red foliage. As the 
judge passed the clearing the wind sent 
the leaves skurrying across the road 
before him. On they swept and tumbled, 
looking for all the world like a regiment 
in khaki charging along, with now and 
then a red leaf playing the part of an 
officer, urging the khakis to renewed 
effort. Some fell by the wayside, but 
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others took their places, and so they rat- 
tled and charged past the judge. 

It was good to sniff the air, to smell 
the odor of the Autumn leaves, to see 
the squirrels dashing about, garnering 
their Winter store of nuts. Before a 
mile had passed the judge had forgotten 
all about Black, railroad taxation and 
even Tim Donnelly. There was the 
creek where he used to go fishing and 
swimming. ‘The last time he was there 
he had been taken with cramps and 
almost drowned. There was the wood 
where he had been nutting when solemn 
word came to him and he went to the 
darkened home and there was no father 
to welcome or chide him. 

Suddenly the sound of whistling came 
to the judge’s ears. Blithe, happy and 
carefree the notes pierced the air. 
‘*Hiawatha,’’ the judge guessed, simply 
because all the boys at the capital city 
were whistling that. ‘The state house 
seemed so far away now. 

‘‘Let me see, it was ‘Ben Bolt’ when 
I was young,’”’ whispered the judge to 
himself. ‘‘ ‘Don’t you remember sweet 
Alice, Ben Bolt; sweet Alice whose hair 
was so brown,” he hummed. The tune 
was sadly out of joint; it sounded more 
like ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,” but 
the words and sentiment survived. 

Nearer came the lad, he had an old 
gunnysack slung over his shoulder; he 
was going nutting. Why, the last time 
Judge Baily had been in these woods he 
had been nutting. 

At a convergence of the roads the 
judge and the boy met. The boy smiled 
a greeting. 

‘*Fine day,’’ he said cheerily. 

“It is, indeed,’’ and Baily smiled. 
Few people in the city had ever seen 
that smile. 

The lad started on ahead of the judge. 

““Going nutting?’’ asked the judge, 
quickening his pace to match the boy’s. 

‘*Yes sir, there’s a great crop this 
year.”’ 
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The two walked in silence 4 moment. 
Finally the judge asked, shyly: 

‘‘Where’s the best place? 

“*T guess you know,”’ he added, ‘‘but 
what’s the matter with Widow Tomp- 
kins’ lot? ”’ 

The boy gazed at him. 

‘‘Why, how do you know? that’s the 
best of all. But we’ve picked all those. 
How’d you know?” 

*‘Oh, I used to live about here.’’ 
The judge was noncommittal. At home 
he was reticent to the verge of impolite- 
ness. 

The pair proceeded in silence again. 
At a branching of the little stream the 
judge stopped. 

‘*Let’s go through here,”’ he said, ‘‘it’s 
shorter.” 

‘*How’d you know? Who are you? 
Are you going this way, too? ”’ 

The judge stood still and looked 
about him. ‘The smell of the trees was 
so good. ‘The call of the woods again 
rang in his ears. 

‘*‘What’s your name, boy?’’ he asked 
irrelevantly. 

‘*Bob,”’ replied the lad. 

‘*Well, Bob, my name’s John.”’ 

**John what, sir?’’ asked the boy. 

“Oh, John’s enough for today,’’ the 
judge said. 

‘All right, sir.” 

‘And, say—Bob—’’ 

The judge hesitated. 

‘*Ves, sir,’’ suggested the boy. 

“‘Couldn’t two get those nuts easier 
than one?—you shake ’em down and I’ll 
help gather them.”’ 

“You don’t mean you’ll go with me, 
Mr.-—”’ 

“Yes, that’s it, Bob; I’m going with 
you, and my name’s John.”’ 


Five hours later a man and a boy 
emerged upon the road. The boy 
clutched one end of a well filled and 
heavy gunny sack with both hands and 
walked sidewise, while the man upheld 
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his end with effort. Both were dirty, 
dusty and stained with the nuts. Both 
were hungry, but both were happy. The 
call of the woods had been answered. 
Railroad taxation had been forgotten by 
the one and a possible chastising for so 
long an outing had ceased to worry the 
other. 

‘I guess we’re pretty late, John,” 
puffed the boy, as he tugged with the 
load. 

‘‘VYup,” said the man, ‘‘but we got 
em all, didn’t we?”’ 

‘You bet,’’ and the boy’s eyes glis- 
tened. ‘‘Gee, nobody knows about that 
there tree but you. Say, you’re great.”’ 

‘The two toiled along the dusty road in 
silence for several minutes. 

‘*‘Where you goin’ ’’’ finally asked the 
boy. 

‘“‘Where am I—why, I was—well, I 
declare—’’ the judge awoke to his duties. 

“IT was a-goin’ to say, John,- you’d 
better come home with me an’ clean up 
an eat, an’ then you can go wherever you 
was a-goin’.’’ 

‘*] guess that’s best,’’ replied the man. 

Judge Baily, city jurist and savior of 
the state, in nut stains and dirt, was 
not a very presentable or convincing sight. 

“Got any doughnuts at home, Bob?” 
asked the judge. ‘The day’s outing 
could not be dispelled so suddenly by 
recollected duty. 

“‘Yup,’’ answered the lad, ‘‘plenty for 
both.”’ 

By dint of much toiling and puffing, 
the pair arrived at the boy’s home. It 
was on the outskirts of the little town, 
where Judge Baily was to deliver the 
first of his three addresses that night. 

‘’There’s ma a-waitin’ for me,’’ said 
the lad. ‘Gee, I’m glad you’re along.”’ 

“Well, I’ll take the licking, Bob, 
while you get the doughnuts.”’ 

Both laughed heartily. 

“I'll get ’em all right,’’ said the boy. 

“Ves, I think you’ll get them both,’’ 
answered the judge. 


9 
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The woman held a whip in her hand. 

Afar off the lad raised his voice diplo- 
matically. 

‘‘Ain’t you glad, ma?’’ he cried. 
‘‘Me and John’y got ’most three bushels 
of nuts.”’ 

The woman had not noticed ‘‘John.” 
She had been waiting three hours for 
Bob. 

‘‘You take them to the barn and come 
here; I’ll settle with you,’’ she said. 

The lad knew the tone; there was 
something coming to him, something 
distinctly unpleasant. 

“Tf you please, madam,’’ began the 
judge in his most suave tone of voice. 
It did not sound much like the voice 
which he used on sentence day, when he 
had earned the sobriquet of the ‘‘Hang- 
ing Judge.’’ ‘‘If you please, I guess I’m 
to blame. I talked Bob into staying.” 

The lad saw his advantage and pressed 
it home. 

‘‘Ma, this is John, and say, he’s 
a bully fellow.’’ Then he skurried for 
safety. 

‘“‘Ves, madam, I want to take the —”’ 

Judge Baily and the woman looked at 
each other at the same moment. 

“John! ”’ 

‘‘Kate! ”’ 

‘The names pierced the air simultane- 
ously. 

Neither spoke again for fully a minute. 

‘*Won’'t you come in, Judge Baily, and 
be seated?’’ ‘The woman was the first 


tospeak. Hospitality had recovered her 
wits for her. ‘The judge was still per- 
turbed. 


‘“‘And is Bob your—’’ 

‘*Ves,”’ the woman nodded her head 
and spoke slowly. ‘‘Bob’s my young- 
est.”’ 

The judge entered the sitting room in 
silence. It was a modest little room: 
a center table, a few chairs, a sewing 
machine, rag carpet, cheap lithographs 
from the Sunday papers on the wall, and 
a few books scattered about. 
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‘“‘T had no idea,” the words came from 
the judge slowly. ‘I had no idea. I 
met Bob in the woods and we went 
together. I didn’t ask him his name 
and didn’t give him mine.’’ 

The statement seemed to call for no 
esponse and the woman made none. 

“I might have known, though,”’ said 
the judge quietly. 

‘‘Why?”’ asked the woman, her face 
aglow. 

“Bob said his mother was the best 
woman on earth.”’ 

The woman smiled wanly. 

‘*Bob’s a good boy,”’ she said. 

‘*T always said the same, but I wasn’t 
good enough.’’ 

The judge could not repress the re- 
mark, it came too quickly. 

‘*‘John,’’ and there was a sob in the 
woman’s voice. 

‘“‘Kate,”’ cried the judge quickly, ‘‘I’m 
sorry; forgive me, but it all came back 
so sudden. I thought of it in the woods 
today, with Bob, but it was only a 
memory then and didn’t seem to hurt so 
much. Now it all comes back.”’ 

The two sat silent a moment. 

‘*Poor John,’’ said the woman. 

Bob could be heard whistling blithely, 
happy for the nuts, the supper awaiting 
him and the vanished whipping. 

**Tell me about yourself,’’ whispered 
the judge softly. 

The woman crossed to the window 
and called: ‘‘Come on, Bob, supper’s 
hot for you and-—”’ 

She hesitated. 

‘‘John,” prompted the judge. 

‘And John,’’ added the woman in 
a soft voice. 

‘*Now tell me,’”’ he repeated. 

“‘There’s not much,’’ she said. _ I 
married Nick Scott after you left, when 
we quarrelled, and he’s been a good 
husband. There’s Bob and three others 
and Nick and me, and we’re getting old. 

“But just as pretty as—’’ 

The woman shook her head. 
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‘“‘No, no, John,” she said, ‘‘I know 
better.”’ 

‘‘And you’ve prospered,’’ asked the 
judge, looking about him. The very 
room answered. 

‘*Nick’s had a hard time,”’’ replied his 
wife. ‘‘He’s always hoping, but it 
doesn’t seem to turn out as he plans. 
Something seems against everything he 
tries.” 

‘*What’s he doing now?”’ 

The judge was recovering his equa- 
nimity. 

**He’s running a little feed store.’ 

Then a proud look came into the 
woman’s eyes. 

‘*He’s a candidate for the legislature, 
you know, representative from this 
county.”’ 

**Nick Scott-—a candidate—for what!”’ 

The judge sprang to his feet. 

‘*What’s the matter, John, didn’t you 
know? Nick is a candidate for the legis- 
lature, and he’s so hopeful of winning.”’ 

‘“‘Nick Scott, Nick Scott,’’ whispered 
the judge. ‘‘Why, it never occurred to 
me it was the same Nick, your Nick.”’ 

“Wes, my Nick,’’ the woman’s voice 
was low again. 

The judge studied the rag carpet in- 
tently. Suddenly he looked at the 
woman before him. 

“Ts Tim Donnelly his opponent? ”’ 

“Ves,”’ she replied. ‘‘The Tim you 
used to room with. But it’s going to be 
close, and if the state committee doesn’t 
send somebody down to work against 
Nick he’ll be elected sure; he’s popular 
around here.”’ 

“If the committee doesn’t send some- 
body? ’’ asked the judge. 

“*Ves, Nick’ll win if it’s only a matter 
of popularity, but if Tim gets somebody 
from up the state to work with him he 
may get it. We’re so anxious. Some 
man was to come for a meeting tonight; 
I didn’t hear just who it was,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘but Nick went to the south- 
bound train and there was nobody, so 
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I guess he’ll be elected now all right.” 

**And do you want him to be elected, 
Kate?’’ softly inquired the judge.” 

“Ves,’’ replied the woman, without 
hesitation. ‘‘It means everything to us; 
we need the money, and I want to send 
Bob to the city to school if Nick goes 
there this Winter, and then it’s my Nick, 
you know.” 

‘*It’s your Nick, yes, it’s your Nick—”’ 

‘‘Whoopee, John, ain’t you hungry?”’ 
Bob burst in through the kitchen door. 

‘**T guess I’d better be going,’’ was the 
judge’s only reply, as he arose and took 
his hat off the sewing machine. 

‘But, John, the doughnuts!’’ broke in 
Bob. 

“John, you'll stay till Nick comes and 
see him? ’’ asked the woman. 

The judge looked dazed for a moment. 


‘“No, Bob; no, Kate,’’ he said. ‘I’m 
going back.”’ 
‘**Back,’”’ they cried together. Then 


the woman asked: ‘‘Aren’t you going to 
town, aren’t you going to stay and see 
the folks; what’d you come down for, 
John?” 

‘“‘What did I come down for,’’ the 
judge laughed, a little hysterically. It 
reminded him of many a scene in his 
court room when he had sentenced men 
to the penitentiary, and instead of crying 
they had laughed hysterically, with in- 
drawing breath. 

“‘Oh, I just came down to gather nuts 
with Bob,’’ he added and his voice was 
stronger now. ‘‘I intended going back 
on the night train, anyway.” 

“‘Goodbye, John,’”’ said the woman. 
She had divined the lie, but, womanlike, 
shielded the man. 

““Goodbye, Kate.”’ 

There was a handclasp, then the pair 
parted. Bob ran after the judge and 
forced a doughnut into his hand. 

‘‘Goodbye, John,’’ he cried, ‘‘you’re 
a bully good fellow.’”’ 
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‘‘Am I ?”’ asked the judge. 

‘“‘Am I?”’ he asked himself all the 
long road back to the Great Western 
station. 

“Am I? he asked himself as he 
clambered upon the returning train. 
The wheels sang it to him, from the 
clinking rails, as he was carried back to 
the city and the headquarters which had 
sent him out to snatch victory from 
defeat. 

‘“‘Am I?” the hackmen seemed to 
call as he left the train and walked 
slowly away from the station. 

“I will be,” answered the judge, in- 
voluntarily, as he paced the streets. 
Entering a cafe, he called for paper and 
pen. A short note to “Whispering Jim,”’ 
the state chairman, was soon written. 


‘*T find I am not able to fill my speak- 
ing engagement,’’ he wrote. ‘‘I tried to 


go to Leon, but was not able. I regret 
this very much. Respectfully, 
J. Baily.’’ 


He sealed the note and dispatched it 
by a messenger. Then he walked slowly 
homeward. 

“I paid Tim all I owed him long 
ago,’”’ he said as he climbed slowly to 
his lonely room. ‘‘ But Kate—-I owe her 
all I am.”’ 

And as the judge sat and stared at the 
cases of law books and the cheerless 
room he smiled a wee, wan smile. 

“I believe I would do it again,’’ he 
whispered. Then his lips puckered and 
he whistled, shrilly, out of tune: 

“Don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben 
Bolt; 
Sweet Alice, whose hair was so brown?” 

But down town the political reporters 
on the morning papers were writing their 
first page stories from the little Leon 
dispatch and the Baily note, and at the 
state headquarters ‘‘Whispering Jim” 
consigned the judge to all the torments 
of Dante’s inferno. 











WOODS AND FIELDS IN 


LATE SUMMER 


By JULIE ADAMS POWELL 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


HEN one desires to study nature it 

is better to become well acquainted 
with the birds and flowers of wood and 
field by visiting them in their homes. 

The fields, the orchards, the lawns and 
the woods about my home are called ‘‘a 
great bird locality.’’ 

Nearly all of my experiences with birds 
have been in and about this neighbor- 
hood. Just behind an old barn on a low 
stone wall, I sit and watch the robins in 
the meadow beyond “listening” for 
worms. From a branch overhead, the 
brilliant blue indigo bird told me plainly 
one day that his somber colored little 
wife was sitting on her nest in a 
bush just the other side of the wall, 
and another day a_ brown thrasher 
led me a long chase, by his _ glori- 
ous song, to a corner of the meadow 
where there was a nest a-building. 





In the springtime the bobolinks 
abound here, and often in the morning 
I have heard them plainly and emphatic- 
ally saying: ‘‘When! When! Bobolink- 
um, Bobolinkum, spink, spank, spink! ”’ 

One June day there was silence, and 
I knew that the baby bobolinks were 
hatching, and when I carefully pushed 
aside the tall grass, there, down on the 
ground in a soft nest, were the pink 
babes just out of the grayish white egg 
shells lying near. 

In this same meadow, and on that 
same bright day, I saw a night hawk 
quietly sitting on a rock. Her coloring 
was the same as the rock, and to one 
who had not eyes for birds and their 
ways, she would have looked like a part 
of it. For about a minute she looked at 
me suspiciously, and then in fear flew 
up about a foot from the rock; then, 
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thinking, perhaps, to blind me, pre- 
tended to be ‘‘so lame,”’ by falling down 
into the grass and fluttering about as if 
in a helpless condition. But when she 
saw that I knew her tricks, and had come 
to look at her treasures, she flew at me 
with wide open mouth and angry cries. 
There was no show of nest building, but 
on the hard, bare rock lay a baby night 
hawk; its markings were pink and gray, 
and the empty egg shell looked like a 
‘‘pepper and salt pebble.”’ 

A year ago a pair of brilliant black and 
orange Baltimore orioles built their nest 
in an elm tree on the south side of our 
house, and raised a large family. Last 
Spring they returned, but the robins had 
taken the branch above, and drove the 
orioles away. A new site was chosen in 
another elm on a limb which hung over 
the front walk, and soon a long, gray, 
silky nest hung down below the leaves. 
Strings were pulled from last Spring’s 
nest, fine grasses, hair and plant fiber 
were ingeniously woven together, and 
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bits of the lining of the old nest were 
carried to the new. I think this lining 
must have been of very choice material, 
for there was great chattering over it by 
Mr. and Mrs. Oriole. 

By and by the young ones came and 
for several weeks there was much noise 
in that cradle home, especially at feed- 
ing time — which was nearly all day. 

Early one morning, I heard a great 
commotion in birddom. The young 
orioles were preparing to fly away from 
the home nest to seek their fortunes. I 
found them perched on the edge of the 
nest, with Mother Oriole fluttering over 
and around them in great distress, while 
Father Oriole sat on the topmost branch 
of the elm tree and sang joyfully, as if to 
cheer them on; the curiosity shown 
by the catbirds, robins, wrens and 
sparrows was amusing. 

August is called the ‘‘resting time of 
the birds,’’ for it is during this month 
our feathered friends choose the shadiest 
spots by river banks for resting and 
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“ WHERE THE FORGET-ME-NOTS GROW AND THE TURTLE SUNS HIMSELF” 


moulting. But in the early morning 
and late afternoon, if you walk quietly 
into the woods you will find many birds 
hopping about in the bushes and under- 
growth as lively as they were during the 
earlier part of the season, and here you 
may discover new bird history if you 
watch closely. 


A musical little bird of this month is 
the yellow throated vireo. We find 
him high up in the tree tops, and he 
might be taken for one of the warblers. 
As he flits with great rapidity from tree 
to tree, his sweet song leads us on 
into the depths of the wood, down 
to the river bank, where dwells the 
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blue-gray gnat catcher, with a tiny 
voice well suited to his tiny body. 

This month, too, the catbird sits in 
the hazel bush and with a seemingly 
impudent assurance imitates the cry of 
your pet cat, following it with a wonder- 
ful musical performance. 

I saw a scarlet tanager hanging head 
downward from an elm branch the other 
day. : 

The ‘*‘ Bob Whites’’ are about the 
field. One whistled to me yesterday, 
while he sat on a low shrub not ten feet 
away, and at sundown last night a pair 
of the pretty speckled things fearlessly 
strode up our front walk, and then, half 
flying and half running, disappeared in 
the grass and bushes at the side. A 
little later a screech owl perched himself 
on the top of my hen house and nodded 
his head at me sociably. 

I love all the wild things, and when 
they come so near I feel that it is be- 
cause they know no harm will come to 
them or their little ones on our place. 

As the sun goes down over the western 
hill-tops the night hawks dash through 
the air, uttering their harsh hunting cry 
as they chase the gnats and mosquitoes 
on which they live. The swift winged 
swallows, both the ‘“‘barn’’ and the 
“chimney,” are skimming in and out 
among the shadowy trees. 

The wood thrush is still singing in the 
shrubbery near the overgrown meadow, 
where the strawberries have blossomed, 
fruited and been eaten by children, such 
as youand I. ‘The blackberries are run- 
ning wild over the old stone walls and 
the rich coloring of the late Summer 
flowers is dotting the landscape. The 
white alder sheds its perfume along the 
lanes. The white everlastings arise 
from the ground like small ghosts. The 
rare white asters border the shaded way- 
sides. 

The goldenrods, of which there are 
nearly a hundred varieties in the United 
States, are standing upright in their 
golden glory. The wild bean is clam- 
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bering over the low underbrush at the 
roadside, bearing its purple and cream 
blossoms in thick clusters. 

‘Joe Pye’’ weed, boneset, the milk 
weeds, are all abloom, and the insects 
are buzzing about the purple, yellow 
and white blossoms. ‘The ‘‘ butterfly 
weed’’ is well known, and its orange 
red flowers, in large flat clusters, add 
a brilliancy of rich coloring to a field of 
heavy green foliage where cat brier, Vir- 
ginia creeper, and the white blossoms of 
the boneset abound. Often I have seen 
the tops of this variety of milkweed 
covered with tiny butterflies. 

After dark the fireflies dance over the 
lowlands and meadows, and we can 
imagine them to be myriads of lamps 
lighting the fairies to their midnight 
revels. These nights the locusts and 
crickets come out in full force. Soon 
the cheerful ‘‘katydids’’ will add their 
voices to nature’s Fall orchestra. We 
all like to hear them contradict each 
other, although some weatherwise pro- 
phet has said that they predict an early 
frost; but if they did not come to us each 
season we would sorely miss their wel- 
come voices. 

So with our birds: what would life be 
without them? And what would the 
farmer do? ‘The red winged black bird, 
whose ‘‘Ok-a-lee! Sanga-ree!’’ rings 
out over the marsh, devours innumer- 
able insects and is of untold benefit to 
the farmer. ‘The rose breasted grosbeak, 
although he enjoys our cherries, is surely 
entitled to a few, for he helps the robin 
to keep the garden clear of injurious 
worms and bugs. The yellow and the 
black billed cuckoo, in spite of their 
many faults in household management, 
are the “‘early birds that catch the 
worm.’’ Last Spring, every morning as 
early as half past five, I saw a yellow 
billed cuckoo in the apple trees pulling 
the caterpillars out of their nests, and 
when not eating them she would give 
them a twist with her bill, and they 
would fall lifeless to the ground. 








HER PINK 


By STELLA BELDING 


ST. LOUIS, 


HERE is a place where the leaves 

grow more profoundly green in Sum- 
mer,redder and more golden in Autumn, 
and where the brilliant eternity of sky is 
of a deeper sapphire hue. ‘Thus is slum- 
brous Greenton Valley. 

Here a tiny cottage stood, white and 
rose embowered, idyllic, poetic, and 
charged with the gentle Virgilian grace 
of ancient Italy. It was set in a garden 
laid off with academic primness. Yel- 
low dwarf roses reared their idle, creamy 
heads beside such lurid effects of nature 
as red and white chrysanthemums; a 
sisterhood of passionate red dahlias 
flaunted away in the sunshine opposite 
nunlike lilies; and an infinity of little 
ox-eyed pansies made for borders. It 
was a most delectable garden indeed. 

Sweet Ernestine Tebbs looked up from 
her gardening, prettily perplexed, as 
Colonel Sam Raphael Bell shut the 
absurd toy of a white gate with an an- 
nouncing click. Everything was on a 
doll-like, miniature scale. 

Ernestine’s fingers were buried in the 
rich, clean loam. By her side a huge 
pair of shears lay, the only thing of con- 
sequential size about the place. She 
raised her hand and pushed back her 
hair from her forehead, and settled the 
flapping proportions of her garden hat 
on the crown of her head. The colonel 
thought gardening such a pretty, pretty 
pastime. 

“IT see you’ve had your shutters 
painted,’’ remarked the colonel with 
originality. 

“‘Um-um, yes,’’ faltered Ernestine, 
with a streak of the same element. 
Then she added softly, ‘‘I did it.” 

The colonel laughed his hearty, regi- 
mental laugh, and flushed rather under 
the healthy tan of his skin. 
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“I must confess you made a striking 
success of it,’’ he said, letting his eyes 
wander over the six gingerbread win- 
dows of this doll house. Everything was 
so delightfully, ridiculously, absurdly 
neat and tidy and clean and prim. And 
the girl before him was remarkably 
pretty, with her fresh morning face, her 
silky fawn-brown hair, and her long, 
flowerlike hands that now lay loosely 
clasped over her dimpled knees. 

The morning wrapper she wore was 
worthy of being called an invention, and 
it was a product of her own imagination. 
It was crisp and very pink and clean, 
with an infinity of loops and bows and 
ruffles, and last, but not least, a honey- 
comb yoke and peekaboo sleeves. Ernes- 
tine was also the author of her hat. 

This delicious precision and tidiness 
about the doll house was balm upon the 
cleanly, order loving soul of Colonel 
Bell. 

‘I’m really just curious enough to 
want to know how you managed, Miss 
Ernestine,’’ he said, expanding his mili- 
tary chest with the clean, fresh air of 
Greenton Valley, as he seated himself 
beside Ernestine. 

She bit in her under lip. ‘There was 
an almost dangerous sweetness lurking 
about the corners of her round mouth. 

Suddenly she laughed outright, and 
drooped her head, burying her charm- 
ing, dimpling face in her rosy hands. 

“Oh! I’m almost ashamed to tell 
you,’’ she said, hardly audible. ‘‘It’s 
so ridiculous, but then it seems to me 
that everything that happens during 
these Summers here is ridiculous.”’ 

‘“‘Miss Ernestine,” said the colonel 
with unction, ‘‘I promise to keep per- 
fectly sober.’’ 

‘Well then, I’ll tell you.” 
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She sighed a delectable little dirling 
sigh that thrilled straight through the 
colonel and finally lodged in his heart. 

The yellow, impalpable sunshine beat 
down upon them, and over them brooded 
the eternity of lustrous sapphire sky. 

‘“You see it’s just this way,’’ began 
Ernestine, ‘‘there are only two of us, 
of course, and my sister, being past mis- 
tress of expedients and strategy, sug- 
gested that we make a step-ladder of 
our household goods. So we piled chairs 
and tables up from the ground and down 
from the windows, and I stood on these 
and held to the frame while I painted.” 

The colonel glanced up at the trim, 
muslin curtained, gingerbread windows 
that looked out of the wall like three 
staring eyes slightly askew. 

‘*But why didn’t you take the shutters 
off to paint them, Miss Ernestine? ”’ ex- 
claimed the colonel inspirationally. 

Ernestine extended her pretty hands 
in a tender little movement of appeal to 
the colonel. She pressed her glowing 
morning face down among the cool leaves 
and blossoms of the chrysanthemums. 

“Oh, don’t tell me, at this late day, 
dear colonel, that shutters come off! ”’ 

She was very tempting as she sat there 
in her trim little garden, her bright head 
catching and holding the sunlight like 
a jewel. She herself was like a rare 
gem, on which one discovered new and 
facets at every turn. Her 
very penetrating, very 


beautiful 
charms 
many, very appealing. 

‘The colonel took counsel with himself. 
He intended telling a falsehood, he also 
intended giving it away with the great 
white light of truth. 

‘“‘No, Miss Ernestine,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
think you were quite right. It has 
always been my theory that shutters look 
better afterward when painted on the 
house. I do not know why; but that 
has always been my experience.”’ 

She looked up at him gratefully, and 
he felt repaid. 


were 
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Presently the colonel left, followed by 
his Irish setter Lodusky. For quite a 
few minutes after on the homeward walk 
he could see nothing very distinctly but 
sweet Ernestine’s graceful figure, the 
peculiar poise of her head, the charming 
gestures of her hands, the dreamy, Ger- 
manic sweetness of her face. And this 
delightful picture was framed in a border 
of dancing light and shadow, chrysan- 
themums, drawf roses, and delectable, 
inspiring cleanliness and order. 

‘The colonel had attained a certain age. 
He had often seen his sisters in the 
matutinal hours display themselves in, 
well, perhaps picturesque disarray one 
inght call it, if one were disposed to be 
lenient. ‘The colonel wished to com- 
mit himself not swiftly. He desired his 
future wife to be his most dainty, his 
most beautiful, plaything and_ idol. 
There was, perhaps a dash of Bagdad 
and the Far East in the make-up of 
Colonel Bell. He would call on Miss 
Ernestine very early tomorrow morning; 
and then, perhaps —if-— 


“Is it eight o’clock yet?’’ yawned 
Ernestine, turning over in bed and pre- 
senting a white rampart of back to her 
sister’s sleepy face. 

‘*Ves,’’ came the muffled answer. 

Ernestine rose, yawned again, pressed 
her hands to her frowsy head and 
stretched herself luxuriously, blinking 
hard to open her eyes. She sent out 
one small foot to feel about on the floor 
for the badly down-trodden slippers that 
lay hidden under the pile of ruffled bed- 
clothes that had slipped to the floor 
during the night. 

Ernestine groaned audibly, the room 
was so intolerably, deplorably untidy. 

“‘Oh dear!’’ sighed Earnestine crossly, 
then stopped suddenly as a rather sick 
looking wrapper came down over her 
head and shut off utterance. ‘‘Do get 
up, Anne, everything is in such a nasty 
mess.” 
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She kicked a roll of soiled towels into 
a corner, and threw a bunch of withered 
roses into the brimming slop basin. 
When the shutters were flung open she 
stepped for a moment before the mirror. 
In it she saw a most dowdy little figure. 
She nearly laughed out loud. Her 
beautiful hair was tumbled about her 
shoulders and standing absurdly at sixes 
and sevens. ‘Traces of yesterday morn- 
ing’s chocolate adorned her wrapper 
front. 

**T certainly am a little—fright!’’ she 
laughed. 

She thought languidly of the trans- 
formation that would take place when 
she donned the fresh pink wrapper now 
lying across the back of a chair in the 
next room, and of the effect of a knot 
of young blush rosebuds at the belt. 

The beat of footsteps sounded in the 
hall. ‘The girls stopped short, and their 
eyes met. They came upsettingly near, 
then ceased. The sisters still stood 
transfixed, looking at each other. 

An inquiring, long, brown nose was 
softly protruded within the crack of the 
door. 

‘“‘Lodusky!’’ screamed Ernestine 
Tebbs, running to him and_ begin- 
ning to pat his head vigorously. 

‘*Colonel Bell! ’’ ejaculated her sister. 

Ernestine had long since raised quick 
costuming to the level of a science. 

Very shortly she emerged distractingly 


pretty, captivating, immaculate as the 
morning, and in time to gather a few 
blossoms for her throat as she tripped 
down the gravel walk to meet the unre- 
generate colonel. She was as fresh and 
sweet as one of her own favorite blush 
roses that bloomed at her feet, as she 
faced the colonel in that most delectable 
of pink morning wrappers. She looked 
up at him, archly, coyly, from out the 
shadow of her great garden hat. 

‘Good morning,’’ he said abruptly. 
**Miss Ernestine, pray pardon such an 
early morning call, but—”’ 

She put out her soft, white hand 
quickly and laid it on his, pressing it 
gently. 

‘*Dear colonel,’’ she said, ‘‘I find the 
early, early morning the most beautiful 
part of the day. Why apologize? ”’ 

She let her hand drop. His own still 
tingled, he felt her little fingertips rest- 
ing in his palm. ‘The colonel’s face was 
overspread with a not conventional 
beatitude, for had she not stood the 
supreme test, and come out with not 
only flying, but scrupulously clean, 
colors. He twined his arm about her, 
drawing her into the shadow ofa tree near 
by, and whispered a few hurried words in 
her ear. Lodusky lay on the gravel and 
stared at them with an unfathomable 
look in his eyes. 

It was very quiet, not a leaf stirred in 
slumberous Greenton Valley. 
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NEW DAWNS OF KNOWLEDGE 


By MICHAEL A. LANE 


CHICAGO, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE 


ILLINOIS 


LEVEL OF SOCIAL MOTION’? 


V.—THE EARTH 


HILOSOPHY consists of specula- 

tions about matters not susceptible 
of positive demonstration. ‘Thus, men 
will speculate concerning the age of the 
earth, the shape of molecules, the possi- 
bilities of life in other worlds than this, 
and other possibilities and probabilities 
of existence quite interesting to those in 
whom the struggle for wealth has not 
dulled or destroyed that large and nat- 
ural curiosity that is born with all nor- 
mal persons. 

The scientific man is a man in whom 
this large curiosity has been cultivated 
to an extraordinary degree. He may 
not be curious about the personal history 
of his neighbors, or about their domestic 
relations, but he may be quite intent 
upon finding out the conduct of nerve 
cells or the time required for the laying 
down of chalk deposits on the floor of 
an ancient sea. However large scientific 
curiosity may be, it is none the less curi- 
osity; and curiosity, too, without the 
slightest trace of utility or practicability. 
Use may be found for knowledge when 
knowledge has been acquired; but this 
is only a secondary purpose of scientific 
investigation. The primary purpose is 
always the acquisition itself. 

For example, geologists, with much 
gravity, discuss the age of strata, astrono- 
mers calculate the motions of remote 
stars, astrophysicists Jabor to determine 
the constituents of stars, chemists specu- 
late on the ultimate nature of matter, 
and physicists on the nature of gravita- 
tion. But if you ask them why they 
devote themselves in such a_ whole 
hearted manner to researches of this 
kind, their answer will not commend 


itself to the views of the ‘‘practical man.”’ 

And yet the knowledge won by science 
becomes quite practicable when the cuzi- 
osity of the practical man moves him 
now and then to ask some ‘‘childish 
question,”’ such as the probability, for 
example, of a race of human beings on 
the planet Mars, or the probability that 
the city of New York may one day be 
destroyed by volcanic action. 


LIMITATIONS OF LIFE 


The earth is a great globe of solid 
matter almost wholly covered by a liquid 
envelope, and completely covered by a 
gaseous envelope many miles in thick- 
ness. Within these fluid envelopes, and 
limited by them, is that kind of matter 
we call living matter. Living matter 
cannot exist apart from the substances 
contained in the fluid envelope of the 
earth, nor can it exist even within these 
envelopes when the temperature of the 
matter of which the envelopes consist is 
raised or lowered beyond definitely de- 
termined degrees. The physical sphere 
of life upon the earth is therefore seen 
to be very small, as compared with the 
volume of the earth itself; whereas the 
sphere of human life is quite insignifi- 
cant when compared with the sphere of 
life at large. 

Froin all this it may be gathered that 
if human beings, or animals like them, 
exist in some other planet, the physical 
and chemical conditions of that other 
planet must be just like those we find 
upon this earth. 

In the discussion of this very interest- 
ing matter, physics and chemistry have 
the most important dialogic parts. Let 
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us say, for example, that if free hydrogen 
were necessary for the existence of living 
creatures, we would know that there 
could be no life upon the earth. The 
question of gravitation is paramount 
here. Free hydrogen cannot remain 
upon the earth’s surface. When hydro- 
gen is freed it flies off into space. The 
power of gravitation does not attract 
hydrogen to the center of the earth. 
That is to say, the attractive power of 
the earth is not great enough to hold 
hydrogen (in a free state) to the surface 
of the earth, as atmospheric air is held 
to the surface of the earth. Hydrogen 
flies off into space. So it is seen that 
the mass of a planet may have everything 
to do with the possibility of its support- 
ing life. 


WHY MARS HAS NO LIFE 


There is yet another aspect of habi- 
tude — the degree of heat present in the 
liquid and aeriform envelopes of a planet. 
The vital changes of which life consists, 
namely, metabolism, requires certain 
definite limitations of temperature. 
Metabolism ceases when the tempera- 
ture rises above or falls below certain 
definitely established limitations. The 
mechanism of living matter is destroyed 
in comparatively high temperatures, and 
the quantity of heat required for meta- 
bolism cannot be conserved by the or- 
ganism in comparatively low tempera- 
tures. 

If, now, these two simple tests of 
gravitation and temperature be applied 
to the habitability of the planet Mars, for 
example, it will be seen that it is futile 
to discuss the kind of life that may exist 
upon Mars, for the reason that the physi- 
cal conditions necessary for the existence 
of life are not present in that very inter- 
esting planetary neighbor that revolves 
around our sun between the orbits of 
Jupiter and the earth. It has been cal- 
culated that the temperature of Mars is 
too low to support metabolic change. In 
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other words, Mars is too cold for life to 
exist upon it. 

But even were this objection sur- 
mounted, the small mass of Mars would 
still stand in the way. It has been cal- 
culated that the mass of Mars is not 
great enough to exert an attractive power 
capable of holding the vapor of water to 
the surface of the planet. The vapor of 
water would fly off into space from Mars, 
as free hydrogen flies off into space from 
the earth. If this be true, there is no 
life on Mars. 

The other planets of the solar system 
are not seriously to be considered in this 
respect. If Jupiter is not yet cool; if 
Venus looks with but one face to the 
sun; if Saturn is a molten mass; if Mer- 
cury’s temperature is above the boiling 
point, why imagine, then, that life of 
any kind can exist on these planets? 

It is idle to speculate upon a kind of 
life other than that with which we are 
familiar. Such speculations can be in- 
dulged in, but they are quite as fanciful 
as the tales of a Munchausen. We can 
fancy a figure with a skin of iron, mus- 
cles of steel, a copper brain and copper 
nerves, hair of asbestos fibers, bones 
made from limestone, and eyes made of 
crystalline carbon. We can fancy such 
a figure in the act of eating clay and 
assimilating it, but the entire conception 
is a monstrous folly. Life is a very dif- 
ferent kind of category, and our defini- 
tion of life excludes all such monstrous 
conceptions. 


OUTSIDE OUR SOLAR SYSTEM? 


But what of planets other than those 
found in our own solar system? It is 
reasonable to believe that other suns 
have other satellites, and that among 
these there may be a planet somewhat 
similar to our own earth and quite cap- 
able of supporting life. This is a 
rational assumption, and probably true. 
Life may exist somewhere abroad in 
the universe. And yet, even admitting 
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that this very interesting conclusion is 
true, the interest is made quite remote 
by the consideration that life apart from 
our earth cannot have taken the forms 
which have been assuined by living mat- 
ter produced by the earth itself. It is 
surely known that no other world bas 
forms of life like those of this earth. 
Living creatures like man do not exist 
elsewhere. ‘To suppose that species of 
animals like those of our earth exist in 
other worlds would be to assume that all 
the physical and chemical changes of the 
two worlds were precisely the same. It 
would mean that the other world had 
passed through the very ‘‘concourse of 
atoms’’ (‘‘ fortuitous’? or otherwise ) 
through which this earth has passed; 
that the two worlds were precisely simi- 
lar in age, shape, chemistry, physics, 
distance from their suns, and what not 
of the infinite number of large and 
minute operations that have produced 
upon this earth the forms of life we see. 
All this, of course, is quite impossible. 
So that it is seen that the ‘‘infinite 
variety’’ of nature is no mere figure of 
speech, but a sober and literal fact. 


HOW OLD IS EARTH LIFE? 


Speculation upon matters such as this 
is very quickly dispensed with. Nobody 
can construct from rational conceptions 
a living world unlike our own and have 
the slightest assurance that his imagina- 
tion is not playing him false. Our own 
planet, therefore, has claimed the almost 
exclusive attention of scientific men who 
speculate upon the age of worlds; and 
the speculations thus indulged in are 
necessarily quite limited in their range. 
There is no way of finding out how old 
the earth may be, for the reason that 
even were the age of geological strata 
determined, this knowledge would only 
inform us of the age of the earth during 
its strata-forming stage. It would give 
no key to the age of the earth calculated 
backward from the strata-forming state. 
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A considerable gain would be made, 
however, were it found possible to deter- 
mine the time required to lay down 
fossil-bearing rocks, or the time during 
which this great globe of ours has been 
in a state to support life. The problem 
is one of scientific interest only, and it 
is one that is causing no end of specu- 
lation among astronomers, geologists, 
zoologists and physicists. ‘The calcula- 
tions of these various sciences are 
checked against one another, and some 
rather interesting results are to be noted. 

Fortunately the problem is narrowed 
down to measurable limits by a con- 
sideration of the temperature necessary 
for the phenomena of life. Plants can- 
not respire (that is, take in oxygen and 
give off carbon dioxide) at o° Centi- 
grade, or very much above 50° Centi- 
grade. Water freezes in the first tem- 
perature and boils at 100° Centigrade. 
So that if the temperature of the earth’s 
atmosphere, or of its water, be not con- 
siderably above freezing and consider- 
ably below 50° Centigrade, plant life can- 
not exist. The temperatural require- 
ments for plant life are therefore seen to 
be quite delicate. Plant life is here the 
principal consideration, for the reason 
that animals cannot make their own pro- 
toplasm but depend upon the plants for 
their nourishment. ‘This, either directly 
or indirectly. Carnivorous animals de- 
pend for their proteids upon animals 
that depend for their own proteids upon 
plants. Animals must have proteids; 
either proteids manufactured in the 
bodies of other animals, or proteids 
manufactured in the bodies of plants. 
Thus a temperature that would be fatal 
to plants would be fatal to animals by 
indirection; and all life would vanish in 
a very short time. 

Is there a method of determining how 
long the earth has existed between these 
nice extremes of temperature which 
make life of any kind possible? The 
answer is that there are several methods 
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quite distinct from one another and all 
of which seem to converge toward the 
same general results. Geologists, how- 
ever, are disposed to extend this life 
stage of the earth much farther back than 
do the astronomers and physicists. The 
conclusions of eminent geologists, based 
upon the time required for the laying 
down of fossil-bearing strata, seem to 
indicate that the life age of the earth 
must be somewhere between 100 mil- 


_lions and 600 millions of years. 


These conclusions are far from satis- 
factory owing to their extreme indef- 
initeness. The range is so very great 
as almost to deprive the problem of real 
interest. But fortunately astronomers 
and physicists have reached compara- 
tively definite conclusions, and have 
vastly reduced the tremendous stretches 
of time which geologists seem to con- 
sider needful. Then, too, some notable 
weaknesses in the reckonings of geolo- 
gists have been recently pointed out, 
and thus the solution of the problem has 
been shifted from its obviously appro- 
priate science. 

Looking at the earth broadly, the 
physicist notes that this globe has been 
losing heat. Volcanic action is com- 
paratively insignificant at present. This 
is proved by the large number of extinct 
volcanoes. Again, it is well known that 
the temperature of the earth increases 
regularly from without inward, which 
proves that heat is given off into space. 
In other words, the earth is growing 
colder. Now, physicists have calculated 
how much heat is given off yearly, and 
they are thus enabled to state, in terms 
of years, the length of time required for 
the earth to have given off a quantity of 
heat which, had it been retained, would 
have made the earth insupportable for 
life. The calculation shows that this 
time is considerably less than too mil- 
lion years. 

Another method of calculating the life- 
supporting age of the earth involves the 


radiation of its own heat by tne sun. 
The earliest inhabitants of the earth, it 
is claimed, must have had _ sunlight. 
How long has the sun been shining as 
at present? Physicists reply: Not more 
than 500 millions of years; probably less 
than too million years. 

There is yet another method. Tidal 
action is constantly checking the velocity 
of the earth’s rotation. The sun and 
the moon, by their attraction upon the 
earth’s water, hold back the rotary 
motion of the earth. The result is that 
the day is growing longer. The earth- 
tides on the moon have, as we plainly 
see, increased the length of the moon’s 
period of rotation until it is now twenty- 
eight days. The axial and orbital 
periods of the moon are coincident. 
That is, it turns once about its axis 
in the same length of time that it com- 
pletes a revolution about the earth. 

But the moon is doing for the earth 
what the earth has already done for the 
moon. ‘Today is twenty-two seconds 
longer than was this day a century ago. 
Every succeeding day is a little longer 
than the day before. The earth is los- 
ing time. If today is twenty-four hours 
long, this day one year hence will be 
one-fifth of a second longer. This is 
a small quantity, it is true, but it is 
calculable; and it is useful in determin- 
ing the life-supporting age of the earth. 


EARTH’S INTERIOR NOT MOLTEN 


It is now admitted by physicists that 
the earth is not a molten mass interiorly. 
It has been established by Lord Kelvin 
(and by the younger Darwin, I believe) 
that the earth is perfectly solid to its 
very center. The calculations used in 
demonstrating this fact are the refine- 
ment of fine mathematics, but they are 
sufficiently understood by physicists 
generally to have caused a complete 
surrender of the old ‘‘molten interior’ 
theory. The earth, therefore, is rigid. 
Now, if this be true, the earth must have 
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solidified at a time when its rotary 
movement had modeled it into its pres- 
ent oblate spheroidal shape; so that we 
can say that the polar axis has not 
become shorter, or the equatorial axis 
longer, since that time. At that critical 
time the day was not much shorter than 
it is now, and physicists, in fixing that 
important crisis, do not go as far back 
as 100 million years. But life could not 
have existed upon the earth previously 
to the solidification of the earth because 
of the high temperature of the earth. 
Indeed, life could not have existed for 
a very long time subsequently to the 
solidification. It is thus seen how 
physicists by several methods, each of 
them distinct and each of them based 
upon facts of an order entirely different 
from that of the other, have reduced the 
estimates of geologists. Lord Kelvin’s 
recently expressed estimate of the length 
of time during which life can have pos- 
sibly existed upon the earth fixes that 
time at about 20,000,000 years. 

It must be noted, however, that this 
conclusion is only a negative one. It 


does not mean that life has actually ex- 


isted for that length of time. It may be 
quite true that it was possible for life 
to have existed on this planet 20,000,000 
years ago; but life may have originated 
at a much later date. On the other 
hand, if the simplest form of life we 
know, that is,the simplest form of cell, 
was itself the product of a long evolu- 
tion, it is perfectly rational to assume 
that the cell itself has a long line of 
ancestry behind it, all of the forms of 
which have of course disappeared to be 
irrevocably and forever lost. When it 
is said that the ancestor of man was a 
cell, and that the ancestors of all other 
forms of life were cells, it is not meant 
that all forms of life are the descendents 
of one and the same cell. Races of cells 
and races of the ancestors of cells must 
have been formed simultaneously. The 
cellular ancestors of man and of the 
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amoeba were coeval—that is, if we 
assume that amoeba and man are not 
descended from the same stock of cell. 

As to the length of time during which 
life has actually existed on the earth 
there are no means of positively telling. 
Although physicists have lately come 
into the discussion with powerful and 
convincing arguments in the establish- 
ment of negative conclusions, geologists 
were the ones to broach the question 
and to disprove the popular belief that 
the earth was created in a few hours. 
The estimates of geologists, especially 
the earlier ones, were as wide of the 
mark in one direction as was the popular 
and theological belief in the other direc- 
tion. It is almost as certain that life 
was not produced 600,000,000 years ago 
as it is that it was not produced 6,000 
years ago. Some of the earlier and 
most distinguished geologists were firm 
believers of the creation hypothesis and 
accepted what has been called the 
‘*catastrophic theory’’ to account for 
fossil-bearing strata. But no geologist 
now conceives that the earth is as young 
as 6,000 years, and very few cultured 
Jews or Christians attach more than an 
allegorical importance to the figures in 
Genesis. 

Zoology and physics, however, are 
a very long way from knowing precisely 
the length of time required for the evolu- 
tion of living forms as we see them. En- 
vironment has everything to do with the 
slowness or rapidity with which life forms 
change, and environment is a matter of 
very great delicacy. Although it is posi- 
tively known that the pedigree of the 
horse goes back in an unbroken line to 
a geological ancestor about the size of 
a fox, with a number of distinct phalanges 
instead of only one, as in the case of the 
horse of today, nobody has the slightest 
notion of the length of time actually con- 
sumed in the evolution of the equine 
race. We can imagine a very rapid evo- 
lution of forms being set up by a very 
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slight change in the environment, and it 
has been recently suggested that the 
development of man from pithecoid was 
due to the advance of the glacial climate 
toward the equator, 


It 
will 
the 
that 
age 


is more than doubtful that men 
ever know precisely how long 
earth has been inhabited or 
they will ever know the 
of the earth itself. 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL GIRL 


IN THE WORLD SHOWS HOW 


DETERMINATION CAN OVERCOME OBSTACLES 


By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


CHARLESTOWN, 


T is Commencement Day at Radcliffe 

College. Sanders Theater is already 
crowded to the doors, but still capped 
and gowned girl graduates of a few years 
standing are bustling cheerily about try- 
ing to seat the throngs which continue 
to come. ‘*There is no more room,”’’ 
they are soon obliged to say to the 
people surging in. But to the eager 
public it matters not that chairs are 
exhausted. For something the like of 


MASSACHUSETTS 


which has never happened before in the 
history of the world is to happen here 
today; hundreds are glad to stand, if 
only they may be within the sound of 
President Briggs’ voice when he bestows 
upon deaf, dumb and blind Helen Kel- 
ler the degree of bachelor of arts cum 
laude. 

High up in the balcony sounds a fan- 
fare of trumpets, and now the dignified 
Harvard faculty enters, slowly escorting 
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the lady members of Radcliffe’s govern- 
ing board. Then comes the long line 
of seniors, stately and reverend. Fresh 
and attractive girl graduates these in 
somber black gowns over crisp white 
duck dresses, and very charming cer- 
tainly do their sweet young faces look 
under the severe mortarboards. But 
upon one girl only in that long capped 
and gowned line is the public eye fixed. 
That girl is Helen Keller, whom the 
crowd soon discerns walking alertly for- 
ward with a happy smile upon her deli- 
cate face. At her side on this occasion, 
as on every other important one, is her 
faithful friend, Miss Annie Sullivan. 
She wears a frock of soft black stuff and 
a hat instead of an academiccap. Some 
colleges would have recognized, by the 
bestowal of an honorary degree at least, 
such devotion to scholarly aims as Miss 
Sullivan has for four years been showing 
in the shadows of Fay House. But not 
Radcliffe. The Harvard tradition is 
against sentimentality in the matter of 
degrees. And Radcliffe must be gov- 
erned in these matters, of course, by the 
older college. 


HER ENJOYMENT OF IT 


Soon all the girls are seated, a prayer 
is offered and the Commencement pro- 
gram proceeds. But many there are 
who listen with only half an ear to what 
is being said on the platform, for from 
their seats in the balcony they can see 
Miss Sullivan interpreting the addresses 
to her radiant companion. And noth- 
ing that they have ever witnessed inter- 
ests them so much as the waves of de- 
light which sweep across that sweet, 
sightless face as something of wit or wis- 
dom penetrates by means of the sign 
manual to the acute mind behind the 
barriers of arrested senses. Just now, as 
they watch,these interested observers see 
that face fairly glow with animation. 
The president is speaking of the marvel 
that has been accomplished at Radcliffe 
during the past four years, ‘‘a thing that 
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seems like the veritable fulfillment of 
that prophecy in Isaiah, ‘Then the eye 
‘of the blind shall be opened and the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped.’”’ 

The time has come for the conferring 
of degrees, and amid a thunder of 
applause Helen Keller, with Miss Sulli- 
van, mounts the platform to get hers. 
Miss Sullivan takes the precious parch- 
ment first and pressing it gently into 
Helen’s hand confides to the warm grasp 
of her who has so ‘nobly earned it a 
degree ‘‘equal to the degree of bachelor 
of arts in Harvard University.’’ I was 
looking full into the blind girl’s mobile 
face as her sensitive fingers first touched 
the sheepskin, and I shall never forget 
the utter happiness there reflected. That 
moment, as I well understood, crowned 
Helen Keller’s life. 


BLIND, DEAF AND DUMB FROM INFANCY 


It was with amazement amounting 
almost to incredulity that the newspaper 
reading public first learned, some six 
years ago, of Helen Keller’s determina- 
tion to enter college. She had long 
been, of course, the most wonderful girl 
in America, not to say the world. Blind 
and deaf and dumb from infancy (and 
hence with only the senses of smell, taste 
and touch to help her to knowledge) she 
had been, up to the age of seven, abso- 
lutely without means of communication 
with her fellows. Then, however, a 
course of private instruction was begun, 
and this continued until 1897, at which 
time she announced that it was her 
greatest ambition and her firm intention 
to go to college. She was then but ten 
years old intellectually. Yet she suc- 
ceeded in preparing herself for the very 
difficult Harvard entrance examinations 
and in June, 1899, went through the pre- 
liminaries with entire success,aided only 
by Mr. Arthur Gilman, who read the 
papers to her in the sign manual. 

Naturally there were gréat difficulties 
to be overcome in these entrance exami- 
nations, difficulties more stupendous — 
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Helen Keller’s handicaps being just 
what they are-—than have been encoun- 
tered even in work for the academic 
degree. Long after Mr. Gilman had been 
able to see his way to supplying most 
of the necessary instruction, he could 
not hit upon a plan for teaching Miss 
Keller experimental physics. And this 
is one of the entrance requirements at 
Radcliffe. Then it suddenly occurred to 
him that by substituting for this subject 
its alternative, text book physics and 
astronomy, the necessary preparation 
might after all be accomplished. 


IN THE LABORATORY 


That his pupil could be taught the 
principles of physics without any great 
difficulty, the following little incidents 
had made clear to him. In reading, she 
ran across a reference to mercury. Of 
course she did not understand the allu- 
sion, and so was taken to the laboratory 
to “Shave a look at mercury for the first 
time.’’ She took some in her hand and 
soon comprehended that the stuff had 
been well named quicksilver. When 
some was spilled on the floor and she 
tried to pick it up she found that it was 
extremely elusive. Then she weighed 
a bottleful—with almost absolutely ac- 
curate results. As for astronomy, when 
provided with a planetarium upon which 
she could feel the position of the 
heavenly bodies, all went well enough. 

With mathematics, to be sure—geome- 
try and algebra are both required en- 
trance subjects at Radcliffe-—she had 
great difficulties, because she is by no 
means clever in these branches. But 
history, English, Latin, French, Greek 
were all mastered by dint of hard work, 
so that what had seemed absolutely im- 
possible really proved not to be. Her 
‘translations have always been done into 
beautiful English, giving a clear and ac- 
curate picture of any scene described. 
In ancient history, she could easily write 
booksful, and she had to be stopped 
in her dissertations upon Pericles and 
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Cicero. So all in all she was pretty well 
prepared for the preliminaries. The 
final examinations, taken in June, 1900, 
would have been her Waterloo, had such 
a thing been foreordained as part of her 
experience. Yet through these, too, she 
came with flying colors. 
TESTS WERE SEVERE 

The natural method of communicating 
the questions to her on this second try- 
ing examination occasion, would have 
been to make use of the fingers of her 
old time teacher and interpreter, Miss 
Sullivan. And inasmuch as Miss Sulli- 
van did not know Greek or Latin or the 
higher mathematics in which Helen was 
now to be examined, she could not have 
given her charge the slightest assistance 
in answering the questions, even if she 
had been so disposed. But it was 
deemed best by all concerned to avoid 
even the remotest suggestion or possi- 
bility of assistance on this ‘occasion. 
For these tests, as for those which must 
come when she should be in college, it 
was decided to have Helen work entirely 
by herself. 

Accordingly a gentleman was found — 
Mr. Vining of the Perkins Institution, — 
who had never met Helen Keller and 
who was quite unknown to her and un- 
able to speak to her; it was arranged 
that he should take the examination 
papers as fast as they were presented and 
write them for her in Braille characters, 
the system of punctured points now 
much used by the blind. The questions 
thus transcribed by him were put into 
Helen’s hands in the examination room, 
in the presence of a proctor who could 
not communicate with her; she wrote 
out her answers on the typewriter. 


AN EXTRA HANDICAP 


Just here, however, came one of the 
trying additional points of this brave 
girl’s handicap. ‘There are two systems 
of Braille writing, the English and the 
American. And between these two 
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there are just such marked differences 
as there are between the two principal 
systems of shorthand writing. Helen 
Keller had been accustomed to the Eng- 
lish system in which nearly all the books 
which have been put into Braille are 
printed, and Mr. Vining wrote her 
papers in American Braille! Thus the 
anxious girl had not only to answer the 
questions in the time allowed, but she 
had as well to puzzle them out in an 
unfamiliar method of writing, much as 
a writer of the Pitman stenography might, 
by using his sense of logic and general 
intelligence, read the Graham shorthand. 
To add to the difficulties of this last 
entrance examination, Helen’s Swiss 
watch made for the blind, had been for- 
gotten at hoine. So on neither of those 
two days of her ‘‘finals’’ was she able to 
tell how much time might be left to her 
before the papers should be collected. 
But she passed the examination tri- 
umphantly in every study —in advanced 
Latin ‘‘with credit,’’ and in advanced 
Greek ‘‘with honor.’’ More than that, 
she anticipated freshman English. 


HER VIEW OF COLLEGE LIFE 


Now at last she was in college, living 
the life and doing the work to which she 
had so long been eagerly looking for- 
ward. Just how it all struck her she 
has herself told us in one of her themes 
published in the Radcliffe Magazine, 
March, Igor: 


‘There are disadvantages, I find, in 
going to college. The one I feel most 
is lack of time. I used to have time to 
think, to reflect, my mind andI. We 
would sit together of an evening and lis- 
ten to the inner melodies of the spirit 
which one hears only in leisure moments, 
when the words of some loved poet touch 
a deep, sweet chord in the soul that had 
been silent until then. But in college 
there is no time to commune with one’s 
thoughts. One goes to college to learn, 
not to think, it seems. 

‘‘When one enters the portals of learn- 
ing, one leaves the dearest pleasures— 
solitude, books, imagination — outside 
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with the whistling pines and the sunlit, 
odorous woods. I suppose I ought to 
find some comfort in the thought that 
I am laying up treasures for future en- 
joyment, but I am improvident enough 
to prefer present joy to hoarding riches 
against a rainy day. 

“It is impossible, I think, to read four 
or five different books in different lan- 
guages and treating of widely different 
subjects, in one day and not lose sight 
of the very end for which one reads, 
mental stimulus and enrichment. When 
one reads hurriedly and promiscuously, 
one’s mind becomes incumbered with 
a lot of choice bricabrac for which 
there is very little use. Just now my 
mind is so full of heterogeneous matter 
that I almost despair of ever being able 
to put it in order. Whenever I enter 
the region that was the kingdom of my 
mind, I feel like the proverbial bull in 
the china closet. A thousand odds and 
ends of knowledge come crashing about 
my head like hailstones; and when I try 
to escape them, theme-goblins and col- 
lege-nixies of all sorts pursue me until 
I wish—oh, may I be forgiven the wicked 
wish, --that I might smash the idols I 
came to worship.”’ 


SHE EXCELLED IN ENGLISH 


That the ‘‘theme-goblins” were not 
able really to terrify her, however, may 
be seen by the fact that in the middle 
of the term that freshman year at Rad- 
cliffe, Miss Keller was promoted from 
what is known as English 22 class to the 
English 12 class. This promotion is 
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never made save on the recommendation 
of the man in charge of the course, and 
on account of extraordinary progress. 
Above the forty students who, with Miss 
Keller, were doing the daily theme work 
English 22 calls for, her productions 
alone stood out so preeminent as to 
permit proceeding to the small and select 
course for girls who have shown decided 
ability in writing. A good deal of the 
work in Miss Keller’s autobiography was 
accepted in manuscript as counting to- 
ward this higher composition course. 

Of the subjects offered by Radcliffe 
some, of course, were absolutely impos- 
sible for any blind person, and still 
others were shut out from one both deaf 
and blind. What she has done, how- 
ever, were regular Harvard courses in 
French, German, English composition, 
Latin, government economics, history 
and English literature, including two 
courses in Shakespeare, one on Eliza- 
bethan literature, one in the English 
Bible and one in prose writers and poets 
of England during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Still another course was that in 
the history of philosophy which pro- 
duced the essay on ‘‘Optimism’’ pub- 
lished by Miss Keller last Winter. 


HOW SHE TOOK LECTURES 


In every college a large part of the 
work is done by means of attendance at 
lectures, where,as the instructor talks,one 
takes down in one’s notebook wisdom 
which one later adds to one’s own men- 
tal furniture. Naturally Miss Sullivan 
had to be the ears of Miss Keller at 
lectures. As fast as the instructor talked 
her nimble fingers would spell into 
Helen’s hand the utterances from the 
platform. But there could be no taking 
of notes in class. Only the memory was 
available for this student. Each day 
after lectures Miss Keller wrote out on 
her Braille machine all that she could 
recollect of what had been said. In 
translation courses, or in such a course 
as that in Shakespeare, Miss Keller 
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would follow with one hand the text on 
the big book in front of her while with 
the other she would learn from Miss 
Sullivan the instructor’s comments. 
One very great need was of books in the 
language of the blind. Many of these 
were made especially for her use, but 
by no means all the volumes on 
advanced subjects such as she has been 
studying in college are available in 
Braille. Such books, too, are very ex- 
pensive. But for the generosity of Wil- 
liam Wade, who gives to the deaf-blind 
a large part of his time and his fortune, 
Helen would often have been sadly in 
need of the books her classmates had 
as a matter of course. For one subject 
alone — English literature of the nine- 
teenth century-—Mr. Wade provided this 
past year books which fill a large case 
and which it took a number of people 
many months to transcribe. Yet always 
by dint of hard, heroic work on the part 
of everybody concerned the necessary 
labor was accomplished. 


AN ADVOCATE OF THE BLIND 


With such appalling tasks to perform, 
it would not have been remarkable had 
Helen Keller utterly neglected outside 
interests during the past four years. But 
this she has never done. Whenever the 
cause of the adult blind has been up for 
discussion, she has gone to the legisla- 
ture to make a speech, and last Winter, 
at a meeting of the association to pro- 
mote agencies helpful to this afflicted 
class, she delivered in Perkins Hall, 
Boston, a very remarkable address, part 
of which was spoken. Not only because 
of the appealing figure she then made 
standing by Miss Sullivan’s side in a 
dainty crepe gown, and enunciating with 
evident laboriousness the words she had 
so hardly learned to speak, but also be- 
cause of the keen mind reflected in the 
paper she had prepared, was the affair 
a notable one. She argued eloquently 
on this occasion for an organized method 
by which the adult blind may be appren- 
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ticed to trades and helped to places after 
they have learned a way of support. 
‘Once the people learn what should be 
done in this matter,’’ she asserted in 
a burst of that high optimism that makes 
all who know her love her, ‘‘we need not 
fear that those whose authority is law, 
and those whose authority is charity, will 
neglect the sacred duty to raise the adult 
blind from dependency to self respecting 
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of the columns that have been written of 
her, the fact remains that she has not 
in all her student life granted more than 
half a dozen interviews. I was so for- 
tunate as to have one of these. Very 
enthusiastically Miss Keller talked to 
me about Radcliffe, about her joy in 
study and about her hopes of future use- 
fulness. She speaks in a pleasant, well 
modulated voice, which, after a few mo- 
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citizenship. Therefore I have faith in 
the ultimate triumph of our cause.”’ 


MISS CRAWFORD’S INTERVIEW 


With such a gracious pleader as this 
at their service, it is small wonder that 
blind people the world over turn to 
Helen Keller for sympathy, encourage- 
ment and help. Her correspondence is 
simply enormous. It goés almost with- 
out saying, all this being true, that Helen 
Keller has not been able, during her 
course, to receive journalists. In spite 


ments, one is able quite easily to under- 
stand. She ‘hears’? by placing the 
fingers on the lips, face and throat of the 
person speaking to her, putting the fore- 
finger on the lips, the second finger on 
a little muscle adjacent to one of the 
nostrils, the third finger on the hollow 
part of the cheek and the thumb under 
the chin close against the throat. She 
gets the labials through the forefinger, 
the nasal tones through the first finger, 
the gutterals through the thumb and the 
other elements of a word through a 
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combination of all the fingers. When she 
listens her hand seems to be carelessly 
spread out over the face of the person 
who is talking to her. 


A FAVORITE SOCIALLY 


To Helen Keller, as to other college 
girls, the companionships and the social 
intercourse of college life meant much. 
Many charming incidents punctuated 
her undergraduate career. One of the 
prettiest of these was the way in which 
she acquired the dog Sir Thomas, whose 
custom it has been to escort his mistress 
to lectures and wait for her in the hall 
of Fay House until she should be ready 
to go back home. Sir Thomas’ was a 
case of love at first sight. About two 
years ago Helen with Miss Sullivan and 
a group of her Radcliffe friends went 
to visit some-kennels at Newton. ‘There 
they were shown a number of high bred 
dogs, all of whom made friends easily 
with the callers. After a while, how- 
ever, the owner of the kennels an- 
nounced that he would now let out 
a dog different from all the others. 

‘Sir Thomas,’’ he said, ‘tis gentle and 
affectionate in a way and perfectly harm- 
less, but he won’t approach you as the 
others have done. He never ‘takes’ to 
anyone.’ 


HOW “SIR THOMAS” ADOPTED HER 


Thereupon he opened the door and 
an extra large and very handsome speci- 
men of his kind came bounding out. 
For only a moment he hesitated. Then 
without further delay he walked up to 
Miss Keller and laid his head upon her 
knee. After he had stood motionless for 
some minutes, looking up into her large, 
sightless eyes as she stroked his head 
and talked to him, his master spoke. 
The dog however, paid no attention. 
Repeatedly the man called him by name 
and invited him to come for a romp. 
But still the dog stood fondly by Helen 
Keller. Even a piece of dog bread did 
not tempt him. His master was at last 
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obliged to take him by the collar, put 
his arm about his neck and lead him 
away. 

The Radcliffe girls, who had seen this 
and had observed also the deep impres- 
sion Sir Thomas had made on Miss Kel- 
ler—she is very fond of dogs, and her 
own cocker spaniel, given her by Miss 
Sullivan had just died — resolved to pur- 
chase the animal if possible and present 
him to theirclassmate. A circular letter 
was sent to all the girls of 1904, anda 
good sum, which was still, however, not 
quite large enough, was secured. The dog 
was two years old, finely marked and 
bred, thoroughly registered and house- 
broken. His master had already refused 
$125 for him. But when the college 
girls stated their case he reduced his 
price to $100 and Sir Thomas was 
promptly presented to Helen Keller 
with the warm love of her entire class. 


VICE PRESIDENT OF HER CLASS 


Immediately after entering Radcliffe, 
Helen was elected vice president of her 
class, and in this last, her senior year, 
the same honor was once more bestowed 
upon her. She had long been a grace- 
ful dancer, and no student apparently 
has enjoyed more the many little in- 
formal dancing affairs at the college. 
A number of her classmates soon learned 
to talk with her in the manual language 
and through their aid she was able to 
participate too in the excitements and 
pleasures of inter-class basket ball con- 
tests. Yet her chief joy all through the 
undergraduate years— during which she 
and Miss Sullivan lived together quietly 
in their little flat on Dana street, Cam- 
bridge,—was in her work. Very well 
did she know that: only by the most 
arduous toil could she successfully pass 
the examinations that came every five 
months in Fay House parlor, each of 
them three hours long, with only as much 
extra time allowed to her as it would 
take to put the first paper into Braille. 

In a very real sense, therefore, that 
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degree was the end of all. To this girl 
college meant emancipation, and of that 
emancipation the degree was the crown. 
Now she is looking forward to a life of 
helpfulness. Something of the radiance 
of her hope and the joy she anticipates 
in service can be gleaned from these 
paragraphs of a speech inade by her not 
long ago before the Radcliffe alumnae: 


‘‘College has breathed new life into 
my mind and given me new views of 
things, a perception of new truths and 
new aspects of the old ones. I grow 
stronger in my conviction that there is 
nothing good or right which we cannot 
accomplish if we have the will to strive. 
The doors are flung open before me and 
a light shines upon me—the light kin- 
dled by the thought that there is some- 
thing for me to do beyond the threshold. 

‘‘And indeed for all earnest college 
graduates there is a great work in the 
world — work that can be done in sweet, 
unaggressive ways. ‘There are harsh cus- 
toms to be made sweet with love; hearts 
in which a kind, tolerant, brotherly love 
must be awakened; time hallowed preju- 
dices that must be overthrown. 

“One evil that must be checked is the 
ignorance of the learned, who have never 
learned the simple, honest language of 
the heart, which is the most vital of all 
languages and is more satisfying than all 
the Greek and Latin ever written. 

‘*T have groped my way through col- 
lege, reaching out on the dark pathway 
for wisdom, for friendship and for work. 
I have found much work, abundant 
friendship and a little wisdom; and I 
ask for no other blessedness.”’ 


WHAT SHE HOPES TO DO 


Miss Keller is now living with Miss 








MISS HELEN KELLER’S HOME IN WRENTHAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Here, in a house recently purchased for her occu- 
pancy with her teacher, Miss Sullivan, Miss Keller 
took up her residence immediately after being gradu- 
ated from Radcliffe college. 


Sullivan in ‘‘Arden,’’ the pleasant home 
at Wrentham, Massachusetts, where 
several of their Summers have already 
been passed. ‘The house here is a large, 
roomy, old fashioned one, with broad 
lawns, a barn and an orchard. It has 
been purchased as the permanent abid- 
ing place of the two friends and has 
recently undergone extensive repairs in 
preparation for them. 

While Miss Keller has not yet de- 
finitely settled what branch of work she 
will undertake, it is altogether probable 
that she will write a good deal, and 
barely possible that she will edit a 
periodical of high class for the blind. 
That it has long been her ardent desire 
to see the blind of America provided 
with a magazine of high quality and 
varied interest, like the best of periodi- 
cals published for those who see, she 
has frequently asserted. 














By MARGARET SHIPP 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


ATTY was returning from dancing 

school. On her right was a sturdy, 
freckled faced lad, on her left, a hand- 
some boy in immaculate white. The 
tail of Dod’s eye kept wandering from 
his rival’s white suede vamps to his own 
stubbed toes au naturel. Hugh’s uneasy 
glance rested upon Dod’s comfortable 
cap, and he wondered if the broad 
brimmed hat, upon which his mother 
insisted, made him look like a ‘‘Miss 
Nancy.”’ Patty, happily ignoring any 
cloud in the atmosphere, chatted un- 
ceasingly, so full of the joy of life that 
every little while her feet twinkled into 
a light dance step. 

Gardiner, stretched out on the other 
side of the box hedge, watched the trio 
as they approached. 

“*Patty’s eyes are blue as gentians,” 
he thought, ‘‘and she’s forever laughing. 
It’s fortunate there are no more quiet, 
hazel eyed girls in that family. 

‘“‘Oh, didn’t we have the best time!’’ 
Patty was saying. ‘‘Isn’t it fun to cake- 
walk? Let’s try it here, Hugh, on this 
nice flat place.” 

Himself unseen, Gardiner enjoyed the 
pretty picture that Patty made,— advan- 
cing, retreating, unfurling and closing 
her tiny blue fan, taking her steps dain- 
tily, poising as lightly as a butterfly. 

Hugh danced in evident ecstasy, paus- 
ing at last to exclaim: 

*‘O Patty! Mother wants you to come 
and spend the day with me tomorrow.’’ 


‘‘What fun!’’ said Patty, dimpling. 
Then she caught sight of Dod’s wistful 
face. The grandmother with whom he 
lived could hardly be expected to think 
of all the little pleasures that suggest 
themselves to a mother. 

“‘T ’most know mamma will let me. 
You run ask her, Hugh, won’t you, 
please? Then you’d better run home to 
let your mother know I can come. 
Goodbye. I’ll be there early! ’’ 

Hugh, altogether delighted and alto- 
gether unaware that he had been dis- 
missed, ran toward the house. 

**T wish I was a boy, so I could go 
barefooted,’”’ Patty nodded positively. 
**T would wade in the branch, and wiggle 
my toes in the nice warm sand, and 
I wouldn’t even look at a stocking till 
the weather got icy! And I’d try to be 
brave like you, Dod, and never mind 
when I stumped my toes. It would take 
a long time to learn, wouldn’t it?’’ 

“‘Oh, no, you’d get uster it in a little 
while,’’ responded Dod, restored to self 
esteem. 

‘*What made Mr. Regnier scold you 
and Charlie Horton?’’ asked Patty. 

“Caught us fighting.”’ 

“‘Oh Dod!’’ Patty’s inflection was ad- 
miring and reproachful. ‘‘ Dod, did you 
really fight Charlie? He’s a heap bigger 
than you.”’ 

Now if Patty had inquired into the 
cause of the fight, Dod’s inborn stub- 
bornness would have made him obsti- 
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“PATTY WAS RETURNING FROM DANCING SCHOOL” 


nately silent. As it was, he was drawn 
into further speech. 

‘Don’t care if he is bigger. I 
knocked him flat and I was sittin’ on 
him punchin’ him good when that old 
dancin’ teacher came out and called us 
‘young rufyans.’ ”’ 

**Did he hit you first, Dod?’’ 


‘‘No, he didn’t. He—called you ‘the 
blue angel,’’’ Dod burst out; “he said 
all the boys in dancin’ school called you 
the blue angel, and I knocked him down 
for it.” 

‘‘Why, Dod!”’ the ejaculation was all 
reproach this time. “I like for people 
to say nice things about you.” 
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She glanced at his polka-dot blouse 
while she tried to think of the masculine 
synonym for angel. 

“If Charlie had called you a red 
spotted seraphim, I shouldn’t have 
knocked him down.” 

“You couldn’t,”” grinned Dod. 

*‘And why should you fight Charlie, 
if everyone of them called me-—that?”’ 

Dod caught the note of pleasure. He 
flamed into anger. 

“I'll fight everyone I hear do it. 
oughtn’t to let ’em.’’ 

**How can I help it, Dod? Mamma 
doesn’t like for little girls to wear any- 
thing but white or blue, and if I begged 
hard and she let me have a pink dress, 
they might call me ‘the pink angel,’ 
and you wouldn’t like that any better, 
would you, Dod?”’ 

‘There was an ingenuous quality about 
this question that appealed to Gardiner 
as familiar. Patty’s grown-up sister was 
wont to use what might be classified as 
a grown-up edition of this same argu- 
ment. 

Patty was laughing softly. The 
friendly blue eyes were appealing to 
Dod to stop sulking. Dod, cross, jeal- 
ous, determined not to be appeased, was 
an ugly, contrasting picture. 

‘*Heavens! I wonder if I looked like 
that this afternoon to—Hazeline?’’ pon- 
dered Gardiner. ‘‘I wish I hadn’t been 
such an ass!” 

**Here comes Carroll Hunter. Some- 
body’s always hangin’ ’round. Goodbye. 
I’m goin’ home. I ain’t never comin’ 
back, either.”’ 

‘Then I’ll make my doll some new 
clothes. That po’ child needs some 
dreadfully. Ellie Meade will spend the 
day with me, and we’ll sew and have 
tea parties, and do all the things I like 
the best.”’ 

Patty was as serene and unruffled as 
Hazeline had been that afternoon, when 
Gardiner had made practically the same 
threat. 

“I wish you would stop being in love 


You 
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with me,’’ she had said quietly. 
gives you so much annoyance that the 
condition can’t be any pleasure to you— 
or to me.” 

‘*‘T hate playin’ with girls!’’ exploded 
Dod as he moved off. When they make 
you mad, you can’t lick ’em or sass ’em, 
just got to stand ’em!’”’ 

‘*T know how it is, old man,’’ thought 
Gardiner, with fellow feeling. 

‘*Patty was smiling a welcome at the 
new comer,who approached slowly on his 
crutches. He was a quiet little boy, and 
Patty, who was sometimes capricious 
with her other playfellows, was always 
her gentlest self to Carroll. Poor Car- 
roll, whom fate had shut off from danc- 
ing and running! He had looked on so 
yearningly at a game of prisoner’s base 
that morning, that Patty had stopped 
playing and had talked to him instead. 
She had even assured him that ‘‘it wasn’t 
half as much fun as it looked,’’---a kindly 
prevarication that her angel could not 
have had the heart to record against her, 
when her active little legs were fairly 
aching to get back into the game! 

As the children chatted away, Gardi- 
ner’s thoughts strayed from Patty to 
Hazeline. 

Sisters are possessions that have ob- 
vious merits, but there is one distinct 
disadvantage. A brother is apt to plume 
himself upon his knowledge of woman’s 
nature, though the truth is that Sir 
Joseph Porter, with ‘“‘his sisters and his 
cousins whom he reckons by the dozens,”’ 
is not apt to be any wiser than the son 
who is an only child. For woman’s na- 
ture is a diamond of many facets; one 
man catches the reflection of every pris- 
matic color, flashing and changing; an- 
other sees only a smooth surface, clear 
as a pool, and wonders where others 
find the mystery and the bewilderment. 

Hazeline was a different type of 
woman from Gardiner’s sisters or their 
friends, and he had measured her by 
their standards. Quite as sensibly he 
might have tried to guage a dancing 
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stream by standard time, or heartbeats 
by a yardstick! He came back to his 
surroundings to hear Patty say: 

“Last year I went there after golden- 
rod. I meant to get a great big bunch, 
and just as I got to the meadow, a little 
wind blew over the goldenrod, and it 
looked ’xactly like it was bowing to me. 
Every little yellow head bobbed down. 
You ’most thought they said, ‘Howd’ 
ye do, Patty?’ And I didn’t have the 
heart to pull any. I just bowed back, 
and came on home!’’ 

The boy nodded appreciatively. Gar- 
diner almost gasped aloud. 

‘*How does she know? There isn’t a 
boy around here who wouldn’t have con- 
sidered that arrant nonsense except this 
quiet, thoughtful chap. Is it instinct that 
makes Patty know he’!l understand?”’ 

**I’ve something for you,’’ said Car- 
roll. ‘‘I made it myself, and I hope 
you'll like it.’’ 

It was a willow whistle carefully fash- 
ioned, and Patty’s initials were cut on 
it. She was enchanted, and blew until 
she was quite out of breath. The best 
part of the whistle was that her mother 
wouldn’t groan over it as she did over 
Dod’s offerings—a ground squirrel hav- 
ing followed hard on the heels of a pair 
of white mice. 

“I'll have to go,’’ said Carroll. 
‘‘Mother gets worried if I stay out 
after the dew falls, because it makes 
my knee hurt. Are you going back to 
the house now? ”’ 

‘*Not right now. Come again soon, 
Carroll. She was busy tying her whistle 
to the blue ribbon that held her fan, but 
she had seen, what neither Carroll nor 
Gardiner had observed, that Dod was 
skulking on the outskirts of the laurel 
lane. It was evident that he wanted to 
‘‘make up,’’ but he couldn’t if Patty 
were on the piazza with the grown peo- 
ple, so she sat still and waited for him. 
As he came nearer, half anxious, half 
ashamed, she broke into a merry, con- 
tagious laugh. 
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“Dod, you’re xactly like the goat 
I had last year. Mother thought he 
liked me, because all the time I was at 
school, Bill would baa and seem so lone- 
some. But as soon as I would come 
home, he’d try his best to butt me. He 
missed me while I was gone, and he’d 
butt me when I came back! You want 
to play with me, when I ain’t here, and 
when I am you fuss with me! ’’ 

The boy saw the parallel and grinned 
sheepishly. 

“That hit me, 
thought the man. 

“See if you can catch me, Dod!’’ 
In a moment the little white slippers 
were fairly flying over the grass, and 
Dod followed hard after. 

Gardiner, quite shameless, rose from 
his hiding place and looked after them. 
Patty was fleeter, and had ten times the 
dexterity in dodging and doubling, but 
Dod had endurance and a dogged deter- 
mination to catch her that argued well 
for ultimate victory. 

Across the wide lawn went Gardiner 
in search of Hazeline. It was almost 
dusk, but he caught the gleam of a 
white skirt. Something long and dark 
was lying on the grass at her feet; as he 


too, dead shot!”’ 


. came nearer the something slowly reared 


into the perpendicular, developed into 
a biped, and strolled away. 

‘*How in the world did she get rid 
of Young? ’’ speculated Gardiner. ‘‘She 
couldn't send him to ask her mother to let 
her spend the day with him, as Patty did.”’ 

But he felt thankful that she cared 
enough for his coming to dismiss the 
other man; and he realized, with a grate- 
ful humility that was new to him, that 
the shy, soft light in her eyes was re- 
served for him. 

“T have come to eat huinble pie,—the 
entire pastry.” 

“Tt is a homely dish,’’ she murmured, 
‘I have thought it little to your liking.” 

‘‘T have been all sorts of a fool. I 
don’t see how you have had such divine 
patience with me.”’ 
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“T WONDER * * WHY YOU NEVER TOLD ME ALL THAT BEFORE” 


Perhaps the girl saw reasons, for her 
eyes rested very gently on the clean cut, 
strong face. 

“To begin at the beginning: When 
my work brought me South eighteen 


months ago—well, there’s no use to go 
into that, you know how it was with me 
from the very first moment I met you. I 
was head over ears in love with you 
before I discovered that everybody else 
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was too! One day Tom Despard and 
I were chatting of old days at Lehigh, 
and he said, ‘You’ve gone back on your 
theories. Don’t you remember how you 
used to declare you would never marry 
a belle?’ 

“¢*T wouldn’t,’ I answered. 

‘‘He stared at me. ‘Then why are 
you courting the belle of the state?” 

‘‘Honestly, I was paralyzed. I had 
never thought of you in that light, and 
I said so. 

***Vou don’t mind hearing my opinion 
of Hazeline?’ went on Tom. ‘You know 
we are cousins, and I’m engaged to her 
dearest friend. I tell you frankly that 
I think it is enormous conceit in you to 
fancy that you could come down here 
and be the only fellow to discover a girl 
like that. I know your idea of a belle— 
you mean a conscious beauty who makes 
eyes and flirts, and skilfully drives a 
masculine four-in-hand, or dozen-in- 
hand, according to her ability. Now 
Hazeline isn’t that sort at all. She isn’t 
beautiful’ (but you are, dear, there never 
was such sweetness in the mouth and 
eyes of any other woman) ‘she is just 
restful and gentle and sympathetic, and 
she understands you better than you 
know yourself, She, never parades a 
man, s=-that’s Se ateat point! A man can 
lavish every-attemtion spon her and fol- 


‘low her like a Paniel, yet she’ll never 


say or do anything that seems to tab him 
as her property. It’s a mistake many 
women make. And she cares for every- 
body’s feelings. I’ll give you an in- 
stance. The first Winter she was out, 
‘Mansfield played here one night. It was 
‘the theatrical event of the sa d8n, and 
somehow little Ted Billings had the 
news first, and secured the engagement 
with. Hazeline. He was the proudest 
chap; you ever saw. Semple wanted to 


‘give 4 theater party to Hazeline. He 


secured an option on all the boxes, and 
planned an elaborate supper afterward, 
and altogether it -was a compliment that 
would delight any debutante. When 


he found out she had an engagement, he 
said it could be arranged by including 
Billings among the guests. But she 
knew that wouldn’t be the same thing to 
Billings, and she not only refused the 
party, but never spoiled Ted’s evening 
by letting him know she had sacrificed 
anything for him. As for Semple, he 
was furious and paid attention to other 
girls for a while, and then went back to 
Hazeline, more in love than ever. That 
girl is.a belle because she is sweet and 
true and companionable, and it does men 
credit that so many of them see what 
ideal qualities those are for a wife.’ ”’ 

‘“‘T wonder,’’ mused the girl, ‘‘why you 
never told me all that before? ’’ 

Gardiner colored slightly. ‘‘ Because 
it justified and praised what I hated — 
the admiration so many men give you. 
I was a fool who wanted to cut you into 
a narrow pattern of my own, instead of 
realizing with infinite thanksgiving that 
you are you! I wanted you to have 
every gift and grace that is yours; I 
didn’t want the tiniest wave of your hair 
or the least inflection of your voice to be 
changed; I merely wished all men ex- 
cept myself to be blind!’’ 

He drew a little nearer to her, daring 
to hope that the ayerted-face was hiding 
a Shy confession. . bs see 
a danderstand ‘as te have never done 
before how the chatm= you have is an 
inborn quality, not an acquired art. 
Oh, Ihave béen such a blockhead!’’ he 
thought of “Billy, ‘‘such a goat! But 
Patty has opened my eyes to many 
things.” 

‘Dear little Patty.’’ ‘There was a rip- 
ple’in- Hazeline’s voice that gave him 
courage to touch her soft palm to his 
cheek. 

A starving family had. decreed that 
supper should not wait a moment longer 
for Hazeline, while that recreant and 
her lover, unconscious of the wrath bot- 
tled up for them, still sat under the great 
oaks. 

' She was pleading prettily for delay, 
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and he, with masculine insistence, was 
giving innumerable and incontrovertible 
reasons why ‘“‘it’’ should be consum- 
mated speedily. 

“Think of your mother!” he said 
severely. ‘“‘Have you no mercy upon 
that most angelic woman? Hasn’t she 
had men swarming around her home for 
three years? Don’t you think she needs 
a rest before beginning with — Patty? ”’ 

**Perhaps she does,’’ admitted Hazel- 
ine with becoming meekness. 

So it was that some months later Patty 
saw the realization of her fondest dream. 


GYPSY 


By JEANNE OI 
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She was a flower girl! <A flower girl 
who wore a dress of softest blue, and 
little, twinkling slippers to match, and 
her hands were filled with gentians no 
whit deeper than her eyes! 

A vision of girlish loveliness was pass- 
ing up the opposite aisle, but Carroll, 
Hugh and Dod turned their backs 
squarely upon her. Patty caught sight 
of her playfellows out of the corner of 
her eye; the irrepressible dimple was for 
a moment in evidence, and each boy set- 
tled back in the pew, happily confident 
that The Blue Angel had smiled at him! 


HEART 


LOIZEAUX 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


LOVE you, ragged 
you’re naughty, too. 
You don’t stand straight and proper as 
tidy flowers do. 
You won’t stay in the border; you creep 
out in the path 


lady —I guess 


“VD LIKE TO BE A FLOWER” 


And bloom in funny corners and rouse 
my Gran’ma’s wrath. 

She says to keep me ’spectable is ’way 
beyond her powers! 

I wish, dear ragged-lady, she’d let me 
grow like flowers. 





“# # LIKE ME TO GO TO Brp” 
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You do not climb the staircase like me 
to go to bed; 

You only look your prayers up, and nod 
your sleepy head. 

You do not have to wash your feet—you 
stay outdoor at night, 

And droop your curly petals, all sweet 
and pink-and-white. 

I’d like to be all tattered and tossed by 
storm and shower. 

Oh happy ragged-lady, I’d like to be 





a flower! 
x 
Dear pretty ragged-lady, you’re most as 
tall as me! 


If you’ll just stand on tiptoe we’ll meas- 
ure quick and see! 

Your hair’s like mine, all tousled,—does 
either of us care? 

Do flowers and bees and birdies care 
ever what they wear? 

Do they get combed, and scolded, and 
kept for hours and hours 

From play? Oh ragged-lady, I want to 
be a flower! 


2 


There’s clouds and wind and sunshine, 
and dripping silver rain, 

And robins in the cherries, and black- 
birds in the grain, — 

And—us, dear ragged-lady! I wonder I wish a fairy’d turn me to you for just 
if it’s true, an hour. 

What Gran’ma says, that I havea gypsy I love you, ragged-lady, the most of 
heart like you? any flower. 





““DEAR PRETTY RAGGED-LADY, YOU’RE MOST AS 
TALL AS ME” 
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E call ourselves a peaceful people, 

but we come of fighting ancestors 
and are quick to resent an injury. From 
the time that the first pious pilgrim set 
his foot on Plymouth Rock our people 
have never let the Gospels get very far 
from the shotgun. Our earliest organ- 
ization was a blend of civil, religious 
and military. ‘The American citizen has 
never repudiated his original and in- 
alienable obligation to step into the 
ranks whenever called upon to defend 
his village, his state or the national gov- 
ernment. We may proclaim peace as 
the ultimate goal of our statecraft — we 
may preach it from every pulpit—-we may 
encourage peace congresses—we may 
disband our regular army—but the les- 
sons of the past go for nothing if we flat- 
ter ourselves that by these means we 
shall accelerate the day of universal good 
will on earth. 

Personally I am a man of peace — 
almost at any price. My Quaker and 
Puritan blood makes me regard war as 
a brutal solution of national differences. 
Benjamin Franklin once remarked that 
there could hardly be a just. war, or-a 
degrading peace; yet Franklin did not 
shrink from a war with the mother coun- 
try which lasted seven. years. 

If today I am opposed to protection- 


ism—if I believe. that for this country. 


the wisest commercial policy is a tariff 
for revenue only, it is because free trade 
amongst nations is a means of removing 
many causes of war. 


II 
In 1776 our Thirteen Colonies, like 
the Boers of South Africa, were to some 
extent a ‘‘nation in arms’’—each Ameri- 
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can of that day was prepared at a mo- 
ment’s notice to saddle his horse, shoul- 
der his musket, fill a bag with food, and 
set forth to hunt for the enemy. But at 
that time the United States was very 
much more advanced in civilization than 
the Boer republics of today. We had 
many excellent colleges—our elementary 
schools were in every township, we had 
roads and bridges, our towns were well 
built, our farm houses were comfortable, 
the wares of Europe came to our doors 
at a dozen different ports — we were two 
millions to the Boers half a million. 
The average intelligence of the United 
States in 1776 was higher than that of 
the mother country at the same time. 
No one could say that of South Africa 
in 1896. Compare Paul Kruger with 
Thomas Jefferson and we realize the 
gulf between the statesmen of the Trans- 
vaal and the fathers of the American 
constitution. 

Our war of independence lasted seven 
years. It must be a careless reader who 
does not realize that the length of that 
struggle and the great losses we suffered 


-were largely the result of our own un- 


willingness..to surrender our personal 
liberty for the good of the whole com- 
munity. Over and over again did 
George Washington bear sad witness to 
the difficulty of keeping his small army 
in. the field—an army which one day 
might be 50,000 and at a critical mo- 
ment. would dwindle down to 10,000. 
Congress could not pay the troops and 
discipline had to be composed largely 
of persuasion. It is our way to talk 
of that war as though no nation had 
ever made such sacrifices before, but 
such a view does not bear examination. 
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If we placed 20,000 men in the field 
and kept them there it would represent 
but one man to each hundred of the 
(then) population—surely no great per- 
sonal tax on even a manufacturing 
nation. It is the ordinary peace tax of 
the principal nations of continental 
Europe today. 

Roughly speaking, the Boers put into 
the field at least ten men to every hun- 
dred of the population. At that rate 
Washington should have commanded 
200,000 men from start to finish. Had 
he done so England could never have 
penetrated beyond the range of her ships. 

In another generation the veldt of 
South Africa will be intersected with 
railroads like our western states, the 
lion and the antelope will have disap- 
peared, irrigation will have brought land 
under cultivation which now is fit only 
for cattle ranges; towns will grow where 
today only Kaffir kraals are seen —in 
short a generation hence the young Boers 
will have become like ourselves — dwell- 
ers in towns—men of commerce — the 
poor will work for a living—only the 
rich will be able to afford the luxury of 
shooting trips. When that day comes 
the Boer will have to learn his duties as 
a soldier just like the rest of us today. 
In other words,the Boer from now on will 
be passing through the same social trans- 
formation that has affected the United 
States since the ‘‘backwoods’’ has dis- 
appeared -— since the rifle has ceased to 
have any significance save for purposes 
of sport—or war. 


II] 


Our great Civil war was the first over- 
whelming demonstration of the fact that 
popular levies are of little avail unless 
the whole people is habitually under 
arms. Before that war closed the 
United States had to have recourse to 
conscription in order to keep the ranks 
full— large bounties had to be offered in 
order to induce volunteering; it was a 
war that lasted four years, although 
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waged against an enemy inferior in 
numbers and infinitely weaker in me- 
chanical and industrial resources. With- 
out threshing out the matter here, it is 
easy now to see that the advantage which 
the Confederates enjoyed in the first 
half of that struggle arose from the fact 
that they placed in the field, and moved 
rapidly, a relatively larger number of 
troops who could shoot well, ride well 
and were familiar with the essentials of 
outdoor roughing it. The extraordinary 
rapidity with which ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson 
moved from one end of Virginia to the 
other, delivering telling blows and wholly 
deceiving the Union generals regarding 
his strength or whereabouts entitles him 
to rank with the greatest of military 
leaders. There is nothing to compare 
with him in modern times save DeWet 
in South Africa. 

The secret of his success was, aside 
from his strong personal qualities and 
his West Point training, the fact that he 
had under him the counterpart of a 
nation in arms, while the armies op- 
posed to him were made up largely of 
men who had yet to learn the elements 
of soldier training. 

As months wore on the northern gen- 
erals improved—the old and incompetent 
were either shot or superseded and 
finally the new generation—the Grants, 
the Shermans, the Sheridans—the child- 
ren of West Point, were allowed to come 
to the front. By the same effectual but 
very costly process the ranks of the 
volunteers were sifted. ‘The weak, the 
irresolute, little by little succumbed to 
disease, were shot off or ran away and 
there remained only the men who had 
heart and stomach for the work. 

I recall General Sherman telling me 
on one occasion in Washington that in 
his opinion the men who marched home 
with him from Georgia in the Spring of 
1865 made up the finest fighting force 
of its size that he could imagine. They 
were mainly big, sinewy, western Ameri- 
cans who knew their work so thoroughly 
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that officers had become a superfluity 
save for general purposes. You had 
only to let the men know what sort of 
a fight you wanted and they could be 
relied upon to carry it out. When a 
halt was called, no further orders were 
necessary. Fires were built, water 
fetched, latrines constructed, logs felled 
to serve as breastworks—every detail 
carried out in soldierly fashion because 
the soldiers themselves were intelligent 
enough to know what was necessary to 
security or health. 


IV 


But when the next war comes upon us 
we can not be sure that the enemy will 
be so obliging as was England in 1776 
or the Confederacy in 1861—we may not 
have incompetent generals against us, 
nor may we count upon a year or more 
in which to organize our fighting army. 

The Spanish war has been a bad one 
for us because it has appealed to the 
unthinking as a reason for postponing 
the important question of army reform. 
That war reads like a fairy tale today. 
We knew in 1898 that Spain had sent 
to Cuba about 250,000 men within the 
previous three years—at least that was 
the report made by the United States 
inilitary agent in Madrid the year before 
the declaration of war. At the same 
time competent critics measured the 
American and Spanish fleets and pro- 
nounced them fairly well matched. 
Such a competent authority as the late 
German War Minister von Verdy told 
me personally in May of 1898 that the 
United States forces would be assuredly 
destroyed if they ventured into Cuba 
before the Winter. 

We called out 250,000 volunteers — 
one to every 340 of our population. Our 
recruiting went on very slowly—there 
was no spontaneous rush to arms -—cer- 
tainly not in my state of New York. 
The officers were selected almost uni- 
formly with a view to rewarding political 
service and the result was a degree of 
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confusion which would have demoralized 
any but Americans. 

At the great camps of concentration 
volunteer regiments arrived, some without 
uniforms or even rifles—a large propor- 
tion knew nothing of riding, shooting or 
the roughing it incidental to campaign- 
ing. Their officers knew as much as 
the men. West Point graduates were 
not sought after—on the contrary it 
seemed a disqualification to have passed 
through West Point. And so it came 
about that at Tampa, a whole month 
before the invasion of Cuba, volunteers 
and regulars were suffering from want 
and disease—suffering on their own soil 
the ills that a well managed army would 
hardly have suffered on the soil of the 
enemy save after disaster. 

You know how this army reached 
Cuba—the cavalry without any horses— 
the medical service without any trans- 
port—only about 15,000 men to be 
carried a hundred miles or so—how they 
were dumped upon the Cuban shore 
like a horde of tramps—how they were 
decimated, not by Spanish bullets, but 
by lack of organization, by bad food, by 
exposure, by incompetent nurses and 
surgeons, by political quartermasters, 
by a general who was unfit to be out of 
a bath chair. 


Vv 


The principle of universal service in 
the army is no more German than it is 
American. It is one common to all 
nations. Germany, however, makes 
every man serve his country, in the 
ranks—as well as in theory. 

In the Summer of 1806 the Prussian 
army numbered 250,000 regulars who 
were regarded by many military critics 
as the best drilled and altogether the 
most formidable force in Europe. 

Napoleon had then conquered at Mar- 
engo, at Austerlitz —had overthrown 
larger armies of bigger monarchies. 
But the officers of the Prussian army 
laughed at the idea that this man could 
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make any impression upon their military 
system. Indeed men who had served 
under the Great Frederick were in high 
command in 1806, and the Prussians 
marched out to meet Napoleon at Jena 
with as little concern for their fate as 
the French who shouted ‘‘A Berlin’ on 
the eve of Metz and Sedan. The year 
1806—the year of Jena-—is the starting 
point of modern German history, for in 
that memorable year the 250,000 soldiers 
of Prussia were chased like frightened 
hares from one end of Germany to the 
other. They ran from the borders of the 
Thueringian forest to the Russian fron- 
tier, and the few who got together again 
were scarcely enough to mount guard at 
the palace of their king. 

The army of Frederick the Great had 
been a powerful engine when directed 
against armies similarly organized, and 
Frederick had no equal in his day. 

But when a mercenary army without 
its Frederick met a popular army led by 
Napoleon, the result was Jena. 

The crash was complete. The Prus- 
sian monarchy was shaken at many 
points. Not only did the king’s army 
go to pieces, but the country was re- 
duced to the rank of a province. The 
French conqueror cut Prussia in two— 
took half for himself and over the 
other half exercised a suzerainty which 
amounted to virtual annexation. The 
king was left on his throne as a species 
of dummy; he was permitted to have 
a body guard of soldiers to play with, 
but the number was limited. His fort- 
resses were garrisoned by French troops 
and his highways were patrolled by 
French officials who maintained a rigid 
inspection in the interests of Napoleon. 

This state of vassalage lasted seven 
years—from 1806 tothe Spring of 1813— 
when the retreat from Moscow destroyed 
about ninety per cent of Napoleon’s 
fighting force. 

We must bear in mind that during 
these seven years of national degradation 
the aristocracy of Prussia had proved so 
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helpless, the army so incompetent, and 
the king so unequal to maintaining the 
honor of the country, that people who 
had never before dreamed of having 
a voice in affairs of national concern 
now from sheer necessity exercised some 
of the functions of free citizens. The 
people commenced to talk of liberation 
and liberty—it was not always easy to 
separate the two notions. The king was 
importuned by the most patriotic of his 
people to give his permission to a plan 
for arming and drilling the whole of the 
nation. He would have none of this— 
he dreaded the idea of a popular army— 
he regarded a nation in arms as little 
more than a dangerous, democratic mob. 
He preferred the security guaranteed to 
him by his master Napoleon rather than 
risk a popular army. ‘Today whcn politi- 
cians inveigh against German militarism 
as the tyranny of an aristocratic class, 
they are apt to forget that this system 
was forced upon the king of that day, 
not by the aristocracy but by an over- 
whelming popular sentiment which had 
been bora in national humiliation. 

The king, though he regarded a 
national army as a danger to the mon- 
archy, permitted a number of minor 
reforms which were carried out with 
zeal. The standing army of Prussia 
had been Ly Napoleon limited to 40,000 
men; but by passing the men rapidly 
through this army and holding them as 
reserves ready to take the field at a 
moment’s notice, Prussia was enabled 
at the end of her seven years of military 
insignificance to place in the field a 
larger proportion of able bodied, well 
drilled soldiers than any other nation in 
Europe. This great work had been ac- 
complished in secret—against the wishes 
of the king—it was essentially a popular 
if not a revolutionary movement. This 
king, even so late as the opening of 
1813, refused to declare war against 
Napoleon though Russia and England 
stood ready with their support. He was 
finally carried away into the war by his 
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own people, who had taken the field 
without waiting for orders. Indeed 
Prussia did not officially decide to fight 
Napoleon in 1813 until Russian troops 
had occupied Prussian territory and 
threatened to annex the country. Then 
did the king finally conclude an alliance 
against France. 

So much for the beginnings of the 
present military aristocracy of Germany. 

Has it worked well? 

VI 

In 1813 little Prussia had but five 
millions of people. She cleared her own 
territory of the French—she led the way 
to Paris—her troops were ever ahead of 
all the rest in the campaignings that 
ensued -the regulars of Russia, Austria, 
England, could never keep up with the 
minute men of Bluecher. 

In 1814, 1815 and again i871 Prussian 
troops marched victoriously into Paris. 
In 1866 Prussia destroyed the military 
prestige of Austria. No fighting ma- 
chine of modern or ancient times has 
proved so efficient as this one which was 
evolved as a popular institution at a 
moment when the king and his aristoc- 
racy were helpless. With all the draw- 
backs that attach to it today, I venture 
to think that if the question were pre- 
sented to the German people for deter- 
mination by ballot, whether they should 
abolish universal service in the army or 
not, the great majority would vote for 
the preservation of this institution—even 
in its present shape. 

Let me note, in parenthesis, that the 
United States citizen soldier differs from 
the Prussian volunteer of 1813 as well 
as from the Boer of 1900 and the Con- 
federate conscript of 1861 in that he 
owes allegiance primarily, if not wholly, 
to the state whose uniform he wears and 
whose governor is his commander in 
chief. 

This local form of organization 
has proved a serious drawback. to effi- 
ciency for many obvious reasons. 
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As originally outlined, the German 
army was to consist of the whole pecple 
serving in the ranks for the shortest pos- 
sible term consistent with learning the 
rudiments of soldiering. ‘They were to 
be drilled at times and in a manner to 
interfere least with their civic occupa- 
tions. 

A very important feature of the origi- 
nal scheme of German service was the 
election of officers up to a certain grade 
---as in our militia. Provision was also 
made for the raising of independent 
volunteer corps with elective officers up 
to a certain grade. 

Indeed the original scheme for mak- 
ing the German army a national and 
popular institution was based upon prin- 
ciples not dissimilar from those prevail- 
ing in the different colonies at the out- 
break of the War of Independence. ‘The 
fundamental notion was that each man 
in the country should know how to use 
the musket and to perform the simplest 
duties of the soldier. The regular army 
in Prussia had, before the great struggle 
for liberty, been regarded as a menial 
and degrading service. The battle of 
Jena gave the first impulse to a volunteer 
movement whose mainspring was that 
rich and poor-—the scholar and the peas- 
ant—were all equally interested in the 
defence of a common country. It was 
Jena that first gave self respect to the 
German soldier. 

This idea is still preserved in Ger- 
many, but much has been grafted on that 
would be objectionable in the Anglo- 
Saxon world. 


VIII 
Today the German officer scorns the 
idea of popular election—he regards him- 
self exclusively as the servant of the 
monarch. He owes no allegiance to his 
government—to any constitutional power 
—he recognizes only one master — his 

war lord—his emperor. 
From being a popular body, the corps 
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of German officers has come to be 
regarded as a separate class of the com- 
munity— almost an hereditary caste. 
They look down upon civilians; they 
submit only to a special military tribunal 
—they recognize a separate code of so 
called honor, and this honor is a thing 
of which the mere civilian is not pre- 
sumed to have any appreciation. 

The German officer cannot sit in a 
theater save in certain seats — he cannot 
travel save in a certain class—he cannot 
frequent public houses save such as his 
laws permit—he cannot marry a woman 
that is not of certain birth—he cannot 
frequent the houses of old friends or 
kinspeople unless their political and 
social relations commend them to his 
superior officers. He does not see what 
is going on in the busy community about 
him, he is encouraged to live exclusively 
in the social atmosphere of artificial aris- 
tocracy, to hold aloof from intercourse 
with the great body of the people who 
pay taxes for him. In other words, 
Germany has evolved from a democratic 
institution an aristocracy based upon 
the most potent of forces — military 
strength. 

This military aristocracy is reinforced 
by the large body of non-commissioned 
officers who are encouraged by generous 
pay and good treatment to reenlist and 
make their soldier career one for life. 
Thus about one-quarter of the army 
which theoretically figures as the em- 
bodiment of popular service, is in fact 
made up of men who are soldiers by 
profession and therefore interested in 
preserving the unpopular features of an 
otherwise admirable system. Yet in 
spite of this aristocratic element univer- 
sal service is popular in Germany. The 
German lives in daily anticipation of 
a war for national existence—his two 
arch enemies France and Russia are 
ever at his door and neither conceals 
a disposition to invade at the first oppor- 
tunity. The German, therefore, will 
pardon almost anything in a military 
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system that promises him immunity 
from invasion. To us this fear is yet 
remote. 

Then, too, the present generation of 
Germans, having served in the ranks, is 
glad to think that others are to go 
through the same process. It is a per- 
sonal tax—they have paid theirs, and 
now they wish to see others do as much 

And finally there is in the German sys- 
tem so much thoroughness—so much 
that is essentially educational — that the 
people at large may be said to profit 
industrially by a military service which 
in the English army might be looked 
upon as social and industrial degrada- 
tion. The most careless traveler in Ger- 
many cannot fail to note the appearance 
of intelligence and manly carriage 
amongst the people—from the highest 
to the lowest. One looks in vain for 
the slouching, loafing, tramp-like, shift- 
less hoodlum that hangs about corner 
groceries in our country and that infests 
the highways of England. The coarsest 
of peasants cannot fail to improve when 
put through a few months of military 
drilling. To him it is a liberal educa- 
tion to be removed from his dung heap 
and unsanitary cabin and made to keep 
his body clean, to sleep in well venti- 
lated rooms, to keep his clothes tidy, to 
answer with promptness and decision, 
to be punctual, to keep regular hours, 
to rub up against new ideas. 

Too much soldiering is bad—so is too 
much scholarship — but soldiering up to 
a certain point is for the vast majority 
of the people a good school of citizen- 
ship, one which makes them better able 
to earn their living in civil life. 

It is in Germany a commonplace that 
the man who has served in the army 
at once commands larger wages than the 
one who has not-—particularly in all em- 
ployments where punctuality and disci- 
pline are necessary. The commercial 
value of the average German laborer is 
raised thirty per cent. by one or two 
years of military service. 
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IX 


Our people have inherited a whole- 
some distrust of standing armies—a pre- 
disposition to look askance at all cen- 
tralization of power. Our several states 
have surrendered powers to the Federal 
government slowly and grudgingly. The 
army that achieved independence from 
the mother country was largely made up 
of volunteer bands who thought they 
were stretching patriotism when they did 
more than defend the borders of their 
own states. The army of the Revolution 
was an army commanded by thirteen gov- 
ernors of thirteen states. 

We have little by little, by practical 
experience, discovered that a central 
government can do a few things better 
than any single state or individual. We 
have handed over the postoffice to the 
federal government and no doubt we 
could still further add to its usefulness 
by uniting with it the express, telegraph 
and telephone services. 

Many modern self governing states 
and colonies find a great advantage in 
having the railways a government mon- 
opoly. We still look with disfavor upon 
such a proposition. Many self govern- 
ing cities of the old world find it advan- 
tageous to own or control the tramline 
service—we are inclined to oppose this 
as savoring of socialism. 

The army and navy we cheerfully re- 
gard as matters of national concern along 
with the care of light houses, the coast 
guard, custom house, custody of in- 
dians, etc. 

Why not the militia or national 
guard? 

Does any state today anticipate that it 
may have to protect itself against a 
neighboring state? 

Is there one of us who does not appre- 
ciate the importance of an efficient na- 
tional volunteer force? 

Do we not readily understand that in 
the event of a future war it is of im- 
portance that our volunteers be uniformly 
trained and equipped, and that their 
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officers reach a certain standard of intel- 
ligence or experience? 

Can it be done without sacrificing 
civil liberty, the main purpose of our 
constitution? 

I believe it can—or I would not here 
advocate such a change. We have gone 
far away from the military system of our 
fathers—it is for us to grope our way 
back. 

x 


The present militia system is not 
democratic, for it does nct affect the 
whole people. Personally I object to 
serving in the ranks unless my neighbor 
is similarly compelled. It would be 
tyrannical if I was made to serve because 
I was poor, while my neighbor was ex- 
empted because he was rich. 

It is the curse of the Spanish army 
that the best men are able to buy im- 
munity from military service, thus leav- 
ing in the ranks all the poor, the help- 
less and the dissatisfied. The French 
system under the third empire was 
equally faulty. 

If our democracy means anything in 
America it means that all citizens are 
equally responsible for the welfare of 
the whole and that in the event of inva- 
sion the employer and the wage earner 
will for once cast aside the artificial dis- 
tinctions created by money and stand as 
men shoulder to shoulder under officers 
whom they can respect and therefore 
will cheerfully follow. 

The republicans of Switzerland have 
evolved a military service that places the 
whole people under arms, trains them 
adequately, provides them with officers, 
and yet excites no fear that the liberties 
of the people are endangered. 

With us the difficulty is not so much 
with the privates as with the officers. 
Our men in the ranks are as a rule intel- 
ligent and well educated. Such men 
deserve the best of officers. 

Switzerland solves her difficulty by 
compelling all candidates for promotion 
in the militia to pass examinations that 
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are carried out without favoritism. An 
officer in the Swiss army is not, as in 
Germany, the member of an exclusive 
caste, but can pursue his private busi- 
ness while at the same time he holds his 
position as commander of a company of 
volunteers. 

With our militia there is far too much 
stress laid upon mere popularity or 
political influence. These are good 
things, but it would be better if each 
officer, before receiving his commission, 
could be ordered to a special training 
at some central camp where officers from 
the different states came for the same 
purpose. 

Such training need not take more than 
a year, a time which could readily be 
spared for an object so important. 

Students seeking military promotion 
of this kind might be accommodated by 
permission to do military service during 
their college years. 

The Swiss citizen commences his mili- 
tary service when he is twenty-one, by 
attending a school of recruits for from 
six to eight weeks. Then for the next 
nine years he is liable to be called upon 
for a fortnight annually—a call that is 
something in the nature of a holiday 
outing. 

In 1898, 247,000 Swiss citizens turned 
out for military exercise, out of the total 
number liable, 536,000. 

We have less than 200,000 men en- 
rolled in our militia — these are far from 
being as well drilled as the Swiss. Our 
militia is never on a war footing; the 
Swiss is ready to march at a day’s notice. 
Switzerland spends only twenty-eight 
and one-half million frances ($5,700,000) 
for this efficient army, while our militia 
receives state grants amounting to three 
and one-third millions and spends prob- 
ably double that amount out of its own 
pockets. The Swiss militia is thor- 
oughly popular, democratic, national 
and economic. It is the best national 
guard so far evolved from amongst a free 
people. 
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In 1900 the United States spent over 
139 millions of dollars in pensions alone! 
She spent for the army 135 millions, 
making a total of 274 millions of dollars, 
without counting the cost of the state 
militia. 

Switzerland spends so little in com- 
parison that she may almost ignore the 
cost of the military establishment. 

Germany keeps 562,000 men under 
arms, yet her military budget is but 147 
millions of dollars—little more than half 
of what we pay annually for military pur- 
poses. Germany gets for this money not 
merely the half a million of men, but 
100,000 horses and more than 3,000 
pieces of artillery. Decidedly, Uncle 
Sam gets little for his money under the 
present system. 

XI 

Should a great war break out tomor- 
row between the United States and a 
European combination, I feel confident 
that the memory of the late Spanish war 
would act as a serious impediment to 
recruiting. In both the Philippines and 
at Tampa I noted amongst our volunteers 
so general a contempt for a large pro- 
portion of their officers, particularly 
those on the staff, that the wonder is 
that many of them were not lynched. 
The bulk of our volunteer officers were 
selected not because they knew anything 
of war, or even how to make their men 
comfortable in camp. Generals, quar- 
termasters, doctors, engineers — posts of 
all kinds were given away for no other 
reason than that the applicant happened 
to be backed by a congressman of influ- 
ence. When that war broke out I was 
in Spain, but came home immediately 
and applied for a commission. I now 
congratulate myself on my failure to 
exert sufficient political pressure. 


XII 
Civil service reform must go hand in 
hand with military reform. God forbid 
that we should give to any political party 
the power associated with a patronage 
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so huge as that represented by a genuine 
national guard with its incidental expen- 
ditures. With a population of seventy- 
seven millions, we ought to keep a mili- 
tia force of 770,000 always under arms— 
that means one to each hundred of the 
population. This force should not, like 
the present militia in New York, be en- 
listed for a long term of years, but should 
be thoroughly drilled for a few weeks, 
and the men sent back to their avoca- 
tions. No man should be kept in the 
ranks longer than necessary to prove 
that he had learned the rudiments of the 
soldier drill. Then for the next few 
years he should be liable to service for 
a week or so at a time in military field 
operations where he might familiarize 
himself with camping out, judging dis- 
tances, reading maps, and other details 
that cannot be learned in armories. 

The government should offer prizes 
for target shooting, and this branch of 
the soldiers’ work should be taught in 
the schools and kept up as a permanent 
part of the citizen’s duty at all times. 
No American should be allowed to vote 
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who has nota certificate of marksmanship. 

Every town and village should have its 
rifle range; and rifle shooting should be 
encouraged in every possible manner as 
it is in South Africa and in Switzerland. 
With a little encouragement of this kind 
we would see that Americans grow up to 
soldier sports as readily as the Boers— 
and in time we shall reach that profi- 
ciency of marksmanship that distin- 
guished our ancestors at Concord and 
New Orleans. 

We have seen how much the Boers 
have achieved in war by mere familiarity 
with the rifle —let us take the lesson to 
heart. 

Let us not be behind the Boers of 
South Africa in our regard for national 
independence. Let us revive the spirit 
of ’76—let us regard the national honor 
as the concern of the people — the whole 
people—let us not rest until we can look 
forward with tranquility to the future, 
knowing that in the event of invasion 
the enemy will find in us that most for- 
midable of obstacles, a democracy of 
soldiers—a nation in arms. 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE’S SWEETHEART 


WHO WAITED 


By LEONORA 


ARIPEKA, 


NINVITING it may look to you now, 

this one time home of the pretty 
southern girl to whom the author, des- 
tined to become world known, gave his 
heart and the manuscript of ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home’’ before he sailed away 
to die in the far African city. 

But, something over half a century 
ago, this plain, two storied frame struc- 


ture, now stripped of its spacious 
grounds and some of its rooms, was 
the seat of old fashioned southern hos- 
pitality; and one day the courtly Gen- 
eral Harden, its master, led into the best 
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guest chamber a pale convalescent whom 
he had found at the village inn. 

General Harden was a distinguished 
citizen of the classic town of Athens, 
Georgia, and he was the proud possessor 
of two wonderfully desirable blessings, 
an accomplished wife and a_ beautiful 
daughter. Mrs. Harden was of distin- 
guished ancestry, being a daughter of the 
celebrated Madame Gouvain, who was 
born Mlle. Marie Antoinette Josephine 
de Trobriand, and heiress of vast estates 
on lovely but evil starred Martinique. 

This Mlle. de Trobriand was an inti- 
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mate friend of the gentle Josephine who 
was afterward to become the empress 
of France. Like Josephine, Antoinette 
de Trobriand was twice married, first 
to Ange de la Perrierre, and after his 
death to Michael Gouvin. ‘The friend- 
ship of Martinique was renewed in Paris. 
But when evil days fell upon Josephine, 
Mme. Gouvin, estranged from court 
circles by her open hatred of the mon- 
arch who had divorced her friend, re- 


girls, such as pretty Mary Harden. 

Now the half invalided guest whom 
General Harden conducted into his best 
guest chamber that pleasant day long 
ago, was the bachelor John Howard 
Payne, who quickly recovered from his 
physical ailments only to fall the victim 
of a heart malady. Sweet Mary Har- 
den, the dark eyed daughter of his host, 
endowed with the charms of a long line 
of irresistible daines, had only bestowed 
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solved to come to America. The Count 
d’Fstaing, also her friend, had large 
possessions in Georgia, bestowed upon 
him by the United States in token of 
appreciation of his gallant services in 
the war for freedom. These lands he 
exchanged with Mme. Gouvain for her 
Martinique possessions; and thus the 
accomplished woman came to be a citi- 
zen of Georgia, and to transmit her gifts 
and graces to a long line of fair southern 


a few shy glances, a few bright words, 
when Payne was her adorer. 

‘‘And why did they not marry?’’ is 
the question always asked when the old 
house of romance is pointed out to 
strangers. 

Ah, why? It is hard to tell what 
separates lovers, even when the story is 
new. But when over half a century has 
elapsed since the pair parted, the prob- 
lem must remain unsolved. 
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Payne died a homeless bachelor in 
Tunis, on the African strand. Many 
years later, Miss Harden, a silver haired 
spinster, breathed her last in the decay- 
ing family dwelling and was laid to rest 


by friends to the soft strains of ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home.’’ To the last, she was 
wont to say: 

‘‘He was coming back, he was coming 
back, but for dark Tunis! ”’ 


A BABY AND A MUSIC BOX 


By C. 


Dia Da 


FORT RILEY, KANSAS 


E had come into the library, leaving 

the men to smoke and an after din- 
ner chat. From behind a screen the 
soft, rythmic tones of a Swiss music box 
came drowsily. It took me, like the 
wizard’s magic carpet, far into a Texas 
desert, a four company post on the out- 
skirts of civilization, guarding the lives 
and property of a few hardy settlers. 
There, in the little row of one story 
adobe homes, we lived through long, hot 
days and nights; no trees, grass, flowers; 
no fruit or vegetables; and beef and but- 
ter, if at all, came through a canned 
source, while eggs and ice existed only 
in memory. We lacked a minister to 
preach or bury us, or coffins to be buried 
in. The last named had always been 
considered a necessity, but out here they 
were classed along with the other not to 
be gotten luxuries. Asan offset, Apache 
indians, like the poor, were ‘‘always 
with us,’’ and in those nights, as well as 
days, sudden bugle calls of ‘‘boots and 
saddles’’ were usual occurrences. 

Once our Mexican cook sent in a 
dish for breakfist which was so peculiar 
in taste that the captain, pushing back 
his plate, inquired, ‘‘What can this be? ’’ 
‘‘Fried Apache on toast, I am sure,”’ 
laughingly replied the second lieutenant 
who messed with us; for we had Apaches 
daily in their constant raids firing on 
our sentinels. I was sure I would almost 
have been willing to take my share in 
their extermination by eating, although 
a hopeless task. 


Of course there were centipedes, tar- 
antulas and rattlesnakes to be had ‘‘in 
open market,’’ without money and with- 
out price. These frontier commodities 
were helped out by the occasional cloud 
bursts, when we would be obliged to 
stand on tables or beds and see the 
flood sweep grandly down the canon, 
over the back wall and through our 
quarters, taking on its top crest 
all floatable objects. Never can I 
forget a beautiful harp, the dearest 
treasure of my _ neighbor, floating 
off across the parade and _ banging 
up against the guard house wall. She 
lost not only her harp, but, possibly, 
her crown as well, if her remarks 
on both storm and Providence count 
in the next world. 

But we had our compensations, and 
these were two: one was the music box, 
and the other the baby. The music box 
was the gift of an eccentric uncle to a 
bride; and as we were that always to be 
pitied lot of army people at a subpost 
without a band, the music box was very 
welcome. It was made to do duty at 
dinners, for concerts, and provided the 
music for our hops. To be sure, our 
programs had to be all made out before 
the music box was wound up and set 
going; but the few women were great 
belles, and used to being rushed at and 
fairly grabbed for dancing. 

The tunes were not all dancing music, 
but we did not mind that; we walked 
solemnly through a grand march from 
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‘‘Norma,’’ we waltzed delightedly to 
‘‘The Blue Danube,’’ and learned to 
two-step to the ‘‘Anvil Chorus,” albeit 
we came down with an improvised thump 
when the anvils struck. We appreciated 
this music box and made merry. 

Then the baby: it was equally popu- 
lar. ‘The amount of advice and care 
and love bestowed upon her would have 
raised a small orphan asylum full of 
babies. The day she first took notice 
was a feast day all around; and when 
the mother told of the first tooth, the 
bride, being new to army regulations, 
rushed excitedly to the commanding 
officer and begged in some way there be 
an Official celebration. ‘‘Why not fire 
a salute? ’”’ she eagerly asked; and when 
the commanding officer suggested twenty- 
one guns she agreed delightedly. It was 
made plain to her that twenty-one guns 
must only be fired for the president of 
the United States; the bride promptly 
said, ‘‘Then fire twenty-two! ”’ 

We vibrated in our allegiance from 
baby to music box and music box to 
baby; and the hot Texas Summer was 
upon us. We gasped through the long, 
hot days and equally suffocating nights. 

One morning the bride came in, with 
white face and frightened eyes. ‘Did 
we know the baby was sick? Taken 
ill the night before.’”” And we all sat 
down as one helpless woman, and wept, 
and prayed and waited. Noone thought 
of going to bed that night, but wandered 
to each other’s porches and watched the 
dim light in the baby’s window, waylay- 
ing the patient doctor, and hoping the 
morning would bring better word. 

A bugler blows, less noisily than usual, 
the gay, stirring notes of reveille and as 
the big gun fires the salute of the new 
day the poor little spirit of the baby 
begins to live again in another world. 

An hour later the bride comes over 
to know if she can have Hetzel, the old 
German soldier from our troop, and tells 
us that the baby’s mother has told her 


that it seems dreadful to put away the 
baby in just an ordinary box; ‘‘and,”’ 
remarks the bride, ‘“‘I am determined 
baby shall have a better coffin than that.” 
We go over with the old German, who 
before his enlistment had been appren- 
ticed to a silver smith in Germany and 
is now our handy man with his old set 
of tools. Hetzel shook his head and 
looked amazed when, taking him to the 
music box, the little bride asked him to 
take out from the beautiful rose- 
wood case all the musical wheels. 
Spreading his hands, he protested, ‘‘She 
makes no more music!”’ ‘I know,” 
persisted the bride, ‘“‘but take them all 
out.” 

The bewildered little German carefully 
took out cogs, wheels, discs and, still 
shaking his head, stiffly saluted and went 
away. Then the women brought together 
whatever would help to finish the baby’s 
coffin. One gave up her white satin 
wedding skirt, softly insisting that she 
would ‘‘just as soon have only the 
waist—”’ brave little lie, told with sweet, 
white lips. And so they cut, and tacked, 
and worked, until it was finished. The 
bride’s husband reverently carried it 
over to the baby’s house. When they 
showed the weeping mother the baby in 
its beautiful coffin, all the work, the 
sacrifices and love of that little group 
of women struck like a flash from a 
better world straight to her heart. 

**Oh,’’ she whispered, ‘‘how good 
God makes women to each other! ”’ 


Mine host saunters in, and, taking 
my fan: ‘‘Confess you have had a nap.”’ 

““Ves,’’ I reply, gazing around ab- 
stractedly on the gaily dressed women, 
‘‘T had a queer dream of a music box, 
a baby and an old white satin skirt; the 
waist has been lying in my old storage 
trunk for these ten years past.”’ 

‘“What an odd dream,’’ murmurs mine 
host, laughingly. 

‘‘Odd, indeed,” I dreamily answer. 











THE LONG HOUSE’S KITCHEN DOOR 


By MAY ELLIS NICHOLS 


BROOKLYN, 


[" was one of Lowell’s ‘‘ perfect days”’ 
in June, and I had spent the morning 
gazing from the car window at that 
wonderful moving picture the majestic 
Hudson, bounded first by the pillared 
wall of the Palisades and later by the 
Catskill’s billowy blue peaks. When we 
reached Albany, however, I had opened 
a new magazine and was so absorbed in 
it that I hardly heard a gentle voice at 
my elbow saying: 

“*TIs this seat engaged? ”’ 

I glanced up to find a sweet faced, 
breathless little woman looking apolo- 
getically at me. Her well worn black 
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brilliantine was not of French cut and 
her ungloved hand told of hard work, 
but the face was refined and there was 
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a pretty wave in the silver streaked hair, 
that she wore parted in the middle and 
brushed smoothly back from her face. 
I removed ny impedimenta, made room 
for her at my side, and forgot her exist- 
ence till the end of my story. 

As I closed the book, my neighbor’s 
soft voice interrogated: 

““You are going to the Adirondacks, 
I suppose? ”’ 

It was not quite clear to me why she 
‘‘supposed”’ I was going to the Adiron- 
dacks, but her curiosity was so friendly 
that I explained at once that I was 
on my way to Rochester to visit a 
friend, and while there should decide 
where I was to spend the res‘ of the 
Summer, 

*‘O, I’m so glad you are going to 
Rochester,’’ she cried enthusiastically, 
‘for if you are so near as that, you 
surely will not go away without visiting 
the Long House’s Kitchen Dcor.”’ 

**The Long House’s Kitchen Door? ’’ 
I repeated with a puzzled look. 

**You know what I mean by the ‘Long 
House?’ ”’ she hastened to add. 

“Some house near Rochester?” I 
ventured. 

*‘O no,’’ and she laughed. ‘‘The Iro- 
quois’ Long House, the confederacy of 
the Six Nations.”’ 

I did begin to understand at last, but 
my knowledge was hazy at best, so I 
begged her to tell me all about it. 

“It isn’t strange you don’t know,” 
she assured me, with an infinite delicacy. 

“‘Of course it interests me, for it’s my 
own state history. Still I never knew 
much about it myself till last Winter, 
when we had a reading circle in our 
town and studied our own locality.” 

*“You know when the white settlers 
first came to New York,’’ she continued, 
“the state was occupied by five tribes of 
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of indians called the Five Nations. 
They were the Mohawks, the Oneidas, 
the Onondagas, the Cayugas and the 
Senecas’’—-how glibly the musical indian 
names slipped from her tongue. ‘‘ Later 
the Tuscaroras were added and the con- 
federacy was called the ‘Six Nations.’ 

“They used to build long, narrow 
houses, in which several families could 
live, each having its own fire, and so, 
in their queer figurative way of naming 
things, they called their confederacy, 
that extended across the state, the ‘Long 
House’, too. The Mohawks, who were 
the furthest east, were the front door, 
and the Senecas, who were the furthest 
west, the back. So now you know what 
I mean by the ‘Long House’s Kitchen 
Door.’ 

‘*There is a better reason, though, for 
calling the Senecas the ‘Kitchen Door.’ 
You know the kitchen door usually 
opens into the orchard and garden, and 
their country really was the orchard and 
garden for the whole confederacy. Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha was an Onondaga, and 
at one of their councils he said: 

***VYou Senecas, a people who live in 
the open country and possess such wis- 
dom, shall be the fifth nation, because 
you understand the art of making cabins 
and of raising corn and beans’: and 
when Sullivan marched his army through 
their region, he said he cut down thou- 
sands of fruit trees, destroyed vegetables 
of every kind, and burned almost two 
hundred thousand bushels of corn.”’ 

‘*But where is this ‘Kitchen Door?’ ”’ 
I asked catching her enthusiasm, ‘‘and 
is it still a garden?”’ 

**O, yes,’’ she answered smiling. ‘‘I 
never look at our beautiful hills without 
thinking of Whittier’s description of 
Fredericktown: 


“**Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 
Fair as a garden of the Lord.’ 


‘‘Let me take your time table,’’ she 
added; ‘‘I will show you just where it is.”’ 
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We spread out the map before us, my 
neighbor took a black headed hat pin 
from her bonnet, and, while the level 
fields and classic named towns of cen- 
tral New York slipped all unheeded by 
the car window, I followed where the 
hat pin led, into an enchanted land. 

‘‘Here,’’ she said, running it along 
a black line southwest from Syracuse, 
‘tis the Auburn branch of the New York 
Central, a kind of cross cut through the 
fields to the Kitchen Door, but suppose 
we begin at the south where Sullivan 
entered in 1779. ‘Till he came only two 
or three white men had ever visited this 
region. Here, where the city of Elmira 
stands, they fought the battle of Newton, 
and came floundering down through a 
terrible swamp to Catherine’s town. 

‘‘Catherine’s town was just here,’’— 
pointing three miles south of Seneca 
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Lake. ‘‘It was named for Catherine 
Montour, the indian queen. Montour 
Falls stands on nearly the same spot 
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now and bears her name. She and her 
tribe fled down Seneca Lake and on to 
Niagara when Sullivan came. 

‘*Here,’’ coming nearer the lake, ‘‘is 
Watkins Glen, full of indian legends, 
and this’’—drawing a circle around the 
blue blot on the map—‘‘is the lake 
itself. Major John Burrows of Sulli- 
van’s force wrote in his journal that the 
lake was very beautiful, straight and 
without an island in it, and added that 
it looked exactly like New York bay and 
the Narrows. Poor fellow! I think he 
must have been homesick. 

“Sullivan’s men marched along 
there,’’ the hat pin was skirting the 
east side of the lake now, but paused 
half way down. ‘‘About there,’’ jabbing 
it in, ‘‘was Kendaia, where they found 
Luke Swetland, who had been made 
captive at the battle of Wyoming; and 
at the end of the lake, where Geneva 
now stands, was Seneca Castle, one of 
their great council grounds.”’ 

Then, pausing suddenly as with some 
new thought, ‘‘I have some pictures with 
me that you’re welcome to, if you’d like 
them,’’ she said, and from the depths of 
her capacious satchel she produced a 
half dozen photographs of Seneca Lake 
and vicinity. I must have looked through 
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her eyes, for as I gazed at the scenes I 
seemed to add the glory of light and 
color to their black and gray. I could 
almost hear the trickle of the little brown 
brook that leaps, dancing and sparkling, 
through the cascades of Watkins Glen, 
and see the cool shadows of the great 
elms and maples reflected on Seneca’s 
mirror-like surface, or the blue haze that 
gathers round the distant hills. 

‘“‘How beautiful it must be!’’ I ex- 
claimed. 

“*Q, it is!’’ she answered with a little 
ecstatic sigh. ‘‘It’s just lovely! You'll 
never know how lovely till you see it 
with your own eyes.”’ 

‘‘Syracuse!’’ shouted the guard. 
“Change for the Auburn branch!’’ 
and my neighbor collected her bundles 
and bade me an almost affectionate 
goodbye. 

‘*When you come to the Seneca coun- 
try, be sure to come to see me,” was her 
parting injunction; and, as I waved my 
hand from the window to the earnest 
little woman who had fired the stranger 
by her love for her ‘‘ain countrie,’’ it 
was with a firm resolve that our first 
meeting should not be our last, and that 
sometime I should see with my own eyes 
the ‘“‘Long House’s Kitchen Door.” 


CONDOLENCE 


By DELIA A. HEYWOOD 


PILLAGER, CASS COUNTY, MINNESOTA 


WHEN I’m down in my mouth, an’ my sperits run low, 
There’s a place in this town where I never do go 
For a word to encourage —a smile that’!] cheer. 
No; I tell you in trouble I steer pretty clear 
Of old Sister Jones and her daughter, 
For, ‘‘Why didn’t you do as you’d oughter?”’ 


‘“*T’d never done this or done that in your place!’’ 
Sister Jones she would say, an’ she’d argy the case. 
Then Mehitabel Jane she’d put in her oar; 
An’ I'd leave feelin’ angry an’ tired an’ sore. 
Miss Jones she’d then say to her daughter, 
‘*She surely hain’t done as she’d oughter!’’ 




















THE RETURN OF HIS BOOMERANG 


By LOUISE J. STRONG 


CHILLICOTHE, 


UNT LINDA saw Uncle Aleck 

rushing for the house, and braced 
up to meet the storm, which she expected 
would be a severe one. The door flew 
open and the blast struck her. 

‘‘Look here, you’ve played a tarnal 
mean trick on me! You knew I was 
going to move that hopper, and the 
minute my back was turned you filled 
it and set it running! It’s got to a 
perty pass when a man’s obleeged to 
stay home and watch every minute to 
keep things straight! ” 

Aunt Linda had intended to keep a 
discreet silence, but the insinuation of 
underhanded sneaking was too much for 
her and she retorted firmly: ‘‘This is my 
day to begin and I’d filled it if you’d 
been settin’ in it. It’s stood there always 
and never been in your way before; and 
it’s going to stand there, handy to the 
well and ash bin.” 

**You wouldn’t a-filled it if I’d been 
home! An’ you didn’t dast to tell me 
you had done it! Sot there all through 
dinner as mealy mouthed as you please, 
leaving me to find it out!”’ 

“T thought you might as well enjoy 
your dinner, especially as your taking on 
won’t do any good.’’ 

“We'll see if ’t won’t! I’ll bust the 
thing to pieces with the axe! ”’ he threat- 
ened starting out. 

‘*Alexander Mackin, if you waste my 
lye and ashes I’ll throw the whole of 
this soap grease — enough to make a 
barrel—to the hogs, and we’ll buy our 
soap. That’s all.”’ 

She delivered her ultimatum ina quiet 
tone, pushing back the pan of scraps she 
was sorting, but by the look in her eyes 
he knew that was her last word, and 
spelled business, and he went off mut- 
tering, but defeated. He hated to give 
in to her, but he hated worse to pay out 
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good money for that which they usually 
sold themselves, and he felt obliged to 
let the soap making proceed as she had 
elected it should. 

But he ached to even it with her in 
some way. 

He was pulling weeds in his early 
cucumbers, brooding over it, when ‘‘the 
way’’ occurred to him. He acted upon 
the idea immediately; then went to the 
door, looked in, and announced with a 
grin of triumph: ‘“‘I haven’t touched 
your old concern; but you’re going to get 
your pay, just the same! ”’ 

Aunt Linda received the boastful in- 
formation silently, with a very peculiar 
expression of countenance—an expres- 
sion she still wore when, having put the 
lye at work on the soap grease, she 
started to a neighbor’s on a little visit. 
Her husband was at the well and re- 
marked: 

‘‘Going away, Lindy? ” 

‘*Only over to Hainer’s to set a spell.” 

“*T ain’t feeling very well,’’ he volun- 
teered, tentatively. 

She noticed that he looked somewhat 
uneasy. 

“You'd better set in the shade, and 
rest awhile,’’ she advised, passing on. 

A couple of hours later an acquaint- 
ance hallooed at the Hainer gate. 

“Say, Mrs. Mackin, your old man 
seems pretty sick. I was passing and 
he screeched to me to stop and tell you 
he was nearly dead. I don’t think it’s 
as bad as that, but he was cramping 
double, and awfully white around the 
gills. Sharp turn of cholery morbus, I 
reckon.”’ 

Which diagnosis proved true, and a 
very sharp turn it was. 

After Aunt Linda had worked with 
him for hours, exhausted all her remedies 
and reached the limit of her medical 
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knowledge, she called up a neighbor 
and sent for the doctor. 

That frightened Uncle Aleck. ‘‘You 
—don’t think—I’m—I’m a-goin’ to—to 
—die, do you Lindy?” he panted be- 
tween the paroxysms of pain. 

‘‘T hope not, but you’re a very sick 
man, Aleck,’’ she replied soberly. 

He shivered at the implied doubt, 
and the undeniable truth of her words. 

“Ves, I never been--so—so sick afore 
—I—I didn’t know—I—I could be so 
sick.”’ 

When the doctor arrived at eleven 
o’clock, he was in a chill, and the physi- 
cian looked grave and asked all sorts 
of questions as to the probable cause of 
the sudden and severe attack. 

“It ain’t what made it—it’s what’ll— 
cure it that important,’’ Uncle Aleck 
fretted through chattering teeth. ‘‘You 
ain’t going to—to—let me—me die just 
of cholery morbus! ” 

“It seems more like poison,’’ the 
doctor rejoined. He applied the stom- 
ach pump, and administered various 
nauseating doses, and blistered the soles 
of Uncle Aleck’s feet, and when the suf- 
ferer complained that he wouldn’t be 
able to walk for a week, the doctor told 
him shortly he should be thankful if he 
ever walked again. 

Then. Uncle Aleck moaned and caught 
Aunt Linda’s hand and whimpered that 
he hadn’t been the man he’d ought to. 
And Aunt Linda cried over him a little, 
and wiped the sweat of agony from his 
forehead and told him that none of us 
were what we ought to be. 

For some time the result was dubious, 
then the treatment began to take effect, 
and by three o’clock he was easy and the 
doctor departed, leaving remedies and 
directions should the symptoms return. 

When the neighbor had also gone, and 
Uncle Aleck was sleeping quietly, Aunt 
Linda stood and looked at the old face, 
pinched and worn with suffering, then 
slipped out on the back porch, and gave 
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way to her feelings in alternate torrents 
of tears and gusts of hysterical laughter. 

“I know such a perfectly silly thing 
was never done in this world before!— 
and I suppose I’d ought to stayed home 
and begun on him then—only he was 
so contrary, like as not he wouldn’t let 
me—and it did seem’s if he needed a 
lesson—and he got it, too!’’ With which 
fragmentary monologue she returned to 
her post, and when Uncle Aleck roused 
at sunrise, she had a bowl of hot gruel 
ready for him. 

“Don’t feel like smashing ash hop- 
pers this morning, do you?” she re- 
marked cheerily, going straight to the 
heart of the matter, opening the way for 
the confession that had trembled on his 
lips all night. 

“T feel like I’d been run through a 
saw mill,’’ he returned with a wan smile, 
then added sheepishly: ‘‘The fools ain’t 
all dead yet, Lindy.”’ 

“It isn’t likely th: 7 ever will be,’’ she 
laughed. 

‘*And the biggest one didn’t die last 
night, like he—’’ then he temporized: 
“Didn’t get a bit of sleep did you? — 
made you a heap o’ trouble! 

*“Oh, I don’t mind that, I’ll take a 
nap by and by.”’ 

He wriggled uneasily, then blurted it 
out with a shame-faced grin: ‘‘I reckon 
the club I meant to beat you with 
whacked me the hardest that time. I 
didn’t ’xpect to be much sick, just 
enough to keep you up a fussin’ with 
me all night—Lindy, I—I et two little 
ones!”’ 

**T knew it. I seen you through the 
butt’ry window—and it’s a wonder you 
didn’t die, when two bites of green 
cucumber always sets you cramping. 
But oh, Aleck!’’—words failed, and she 
laughed till the tears ran. 

**Old lady, if you set any store by me, 
you’d better hide me when the fool killer 
comes along,” he suggested, with a 
feeble roar. 
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HOBBIES IN THE HOME 
By LOU LAWRENCE 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 


[NX the care of the home, the point of 

paramount importance is the happiness 
of its inmates. New methods for keep- 
ing down dust, for preparing the food, 
or for the care of the wardrobe, are all 
well enough so long as their adoption 
tends to augument the comfort and hap- 
piness of the family; but when all these 
plans have accomplished their ends, 





This subject is of unusual importance 
in the smaller towns and rural villages 
and on the farm, where monotony so 
frequently proves the bane of human 
happiness. 

In this connection, let me whisper, 
‘Fads, hobbies.’’ I am aware that peo- 
ple with hobbies are sufficiently in evi- 
dence to have become the butt of much 
ridicule; but, although some of them 
richly deserve their doom, I do not hesi- 
tate to suggest the idea as a means of 
increasing cheerfulness in the home. 








SOME FRUITS OF A HOBBY 
Photograph by Lou Lawrence 


there 1s still the question of entertain- 
ment and interest to be looked after. 


Employment in which one is interested 
is the sunshine of life, and sentiment is 
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the sugar in the bottom of the cups which 
are ours to drain daily and hourly. I 
do not mean to decry practical effort; 
but I really think that it has already had 
sufficient advocacy; and, on the average, 
the American people are prone to run to 
the extreme in this direction. The pur- 
suit of a hobby is likely to furnish hours 
of agreeable employment for both hand 
and brain. It arouses enthusiasm and 
furnishes steam to the pump which 
moves the blood. 

If you are a house mother, encourage 
the children to devote their spare time 
to the cultivation of some specialty. If 
they seem to have no inclination in any 
particular direction, set them to making 
collections. Immediately it becomes 
necessary to know what is and what is 
not worth preserving. Then you have 
them reading up their subjects. One 
may have a fancy for pictures. Give 
him a scrap book and set him to collect- 
ing fine engravings. In these days of 
illustrated magazines a wealth of fine 
engravings are at command. (See the 
National.) Insist that all prints be 
neatly trimmed and pasted, and assist 
the young folks to understand them and 
to gather facts concerning the histories 
or biographies of their subjects. 

If the mind of another small man, or 
woman, should incline toward nature, 
there are entomological, geological, and 
botanical specimens to be gathered, 
mounted and arranged. Then there are 
stamps, antiquities, and many other 
things—even down to buttons and pins 
—to which resort may be had. It is 
not always well to adopt the fad that is 
popular among your friends. There is 
a peculiar pleasure in having something 
unique. I know a family of three boys 
who make a hobby of puzzles. They 
try to solve every puzzle they find, and 
preserve all on which they succeed. I 
do not know whether their labor on 
these solutions has made them so bright, 
or the fact that they were naturally 
bright causes them to enjoy their efforts 
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along this line; but I do know that they 
are unusually quick and intelligent for 
boys of their ages; and I know, too, that 
this hobby of theirs keeps them at home 
when many boys of their aquaintance 
are on the streets. 

It is not advisable, however, to rele- 
gate all the fads to the nursery and the 
young people. To say that even fathers 
and mothers can profitably pursue some 
object for the mere pleasure of it, may 
border on the paradoxical, but it is quite 
true nevertheless. Exertion of brain or 
muscle for the sake of the happy thrills 
which it brings is play such as children 
indulge in; and it is such play as keeps 
the outer and inner man young and 
graceful, rendering life a perpetual 
Springtime, and drawing the thoughts 
away from the intense commercialism 
and social rivalry of the times. 


% 














THE COTTON PICKERS 
By MABEL CORNELIA MATSON 
CALHOUN, 
With dusky faces framed by duskier 
hair, 


Down snowy row on row; 
A coarse brown sack hung round each 
bending neck, 
The cotton pickers go. 


ALABAMA 
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The sun beats down upon their patient 
backs, 
The red sand burns their feet; 
But at the cabin there are many mouths 
Must needs have pone to eat. 


O hearts that know so little joy, O lives 
That have so little light; 

God surely watches over you, and He 
Will somehow make it right. 











HINTS FOR YOUNG 
MOTHERS 
By WENONAH STEVENS ABBOTT 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OST young mothers prepare too 
many first clothes, and these are 
made too elaborately. The up-tc-date 
mother now provides loose flannel slips 
—open on the shoulder and half way 
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down the sleeves, which are cut in one 
with the garment—with the hem but- 
toned together at the bottom like a pil- 
low case. Some few use a drawstring in 
the hem, but this makes the babe look 
as if he were in a bag and is far from 
pretty. With the buttoned hem there 
is nothing, at first glance, to distinguish 
it from ordinary slips, and these sanitary 
garments can be as daintily finished as 
any other slip. With flannel bands for 
the first fortnight and knit woollen shirts 
for constant wear, baby will be warm 
and more comfortable than if swaddled 
up in petticoats and barrow skirts. If 
the infant is born in Winter and the 
house not well heated, the barrow skirt 
may also be used, but it should be made 
like the other garment, in princess style, 
opened upon shoulders instead of front 
or back. 

If baby is sturdy he may be changed 
to dresses, which are twenty-eight inches 
from neck to hem and finished in the 
ordinary manner, when one month old. 
If he is very delicate, it is wiser to keep 
him in the bag-like slip for eight or ten 
weeks. In either case he can grow into 
short clothes without any abrupt transi- 
tion, usually reaching this stage when 
four or five months old. 

All garments worn before he is able to 
stand alone should be made to open on 
shoulders and down the arms, fastening 
them either with buttons or bows of 
ribbon, as baby enjoys the dressing pro- 
cess when it is thus freed from all neces- 
sity for turning him onto his face. 

One of the first troubles of the young 
mother is her inability to keep bottles 
bright and chemically clean, despite the 
use of soda water. Yet the cure is 
simple, whether she uses the two ounce 
bottle or the large ones. (Of course in 
this day of enlightenment, she will not 
use the old style tube bottle.) If egg 
shells are saved, dried on the back of 


‘the range and mashed into a sharp 


powder, a small quantity used in the 
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water with which the bottle is rinsed 
will immediately cut out every bit of 
accumulation on the glass. This pow- 
dered shell is better than shot for clean- 
ing any bottle or cruet. Nipples should 
be kept in glycerine water—one part 
glycerine to three parts water—at least 
one hour in each twenty-four. Soda 
water will do equally well from the 
chemical viewpoint, but is less pleasing 
to the baby. 

Of course baby likes an occasional 
drink of water and if the temperature is 
that at which he usually takes his milk, 
three nursing bottlesful in twenty-four 
hours will be none too much. If these 
are taken one in forenoon, a second in 
the afternoon and the third in the night, 
baby’s system will be regulated without 
drugs. ‘To avoid the bother of warming 
the water in the night, heat above the 
proper temperature at bedtime and wrap 
the bottle in flannel. This will be ac- 
ceptable to baby the first time he wakes 
and he will sleep more soundly than if 
he were fed milk too often. 

When baby is old enough to enjoy 
tearing paper, mother is confronted by 
the problem how to teach him that books 
must not be destroyed, yet allow him the 
pleasure which all normal children take 
with paper. If very delicate tints of 
paper be provided for tearing—and a 
little later for cutting with ‘‘round 
pointed”’ scissors —baby can soon be 
taught that white paper is never to be 
touched. This is the simplest possible 
solution of this difficulty. The coloring 
matter from pink, light blue and similar 
shades will not come off on his moist 
little fingers, but greens and cheap paper 
of darker tones should be avoided. 

By the time he is nine months old, he 
should have a string of spools, a small 
grape basket and plenty of new clothes 
pins. He will find more ways of enjoy- 
ing these simple things than an unin- 
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itiated adult would suspect. Of course 
every mother will provide a sand pile 
as soon as baby can sit up alone, even if 
she lives in a flat, where the ‘‘pile’’ must 
be kept in a cracker box. The untidi- 
ness resulting from play with this ma- 
terial is “‘clean dirt’’ and good for baby. 


wt 
MY EMERGENCY MEAL 


By EMILY HEWITT LELAND 
AUTHOR OF “My WIFE’s BABy” 
ROCKWOOD, TENNESSEE 


“HE hailed me just as I was stepping 

aboard my car, so there wasn’t time 
to telephone, dear,’’ a shadow creeping 
over his beaming face. Husbands 
always beam when they bring home 
sudden guests. 

“Well, Dll manage, somehow,” I 
say, kissing the shadow and giving his 
shoulder a reassuring pat. 

‘*That’s right, sweetheart! Anything 
will do, you know,’’ and Alexis returns 
to the library with renewed brightness 
of countenance. 

Anything! Isn’t that just like a man. 
The cook away until bedtime, everything 
devoured, and a nice little supper with 
cousin Janet, on the West Side, hope- 
lessly deferred! 

But in the household journals and the 
home corners in the newspapers there 
are always enchanting things accom- 
plished with bits of left-overs and odds 
and ends that turn up unexpectedly, so 
after my brighest welcome to our guest 
I hie me to the kitchen—all my cooking 
school accomplishments fluttering like 
birds about to be uncaged. 

Refrigerator spic and span from its 
weekly scrub—and a meek little pat of 
butter and a can of milk the sole occu- 
pants! I always caution cook about 
having a lot of miscellaneous things in 
the refrigerator to be absorbed by the 
milk and butter, but surely there were 
two bananas—no, we had them for 
luncheon, And the potted tongue that 
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was so uncommonly nice!— I rush to 
the pantry and find the potted tongue 
jar standing in polished splendor beside 
other empty jars of once potted things. 

But, at least, bread! I open the 
bread box with fear, remembering that 
tomorrow is bread baking day, and joy- 
ously find almost a whole loaf of cook’s 
delicious ‘‘entire wheat.”’ 

“Now I will make some excellent 
chocolate and whisk up my most scien- 
tific omelet, and set on olives and some 
of mother’s spiced peaches, and-—and—”’ 

I pause, saddened to find that the 
olives are reduced to four and that 
mother’s peaches have proved so delect- 
able that only two are left floating in 
their thick and spicy syrup. Now an 
emergency genius would do something 
with this syrup—cause it, with the aid 
of a cold potato and a shred of cabbage 
and the four olives, to suffer a sea change 
into a rich and strange salad—but I 
have no cold potato and can think of 
nothing but fritter sauce. 

Also there are no eggs. 

1 remember cook’s occasional remarks 
about having no stale supplies on hand, 
and the beauty of buying small fresh 
quantities of things. She is an educated 
cook. I actually revere her. But I 
think she might keep a reserve of three 
eggs. 

I love my suburban home. It is far 
away from the roar of hucksters and the 
crash of corner groceries. We have 
small fruits started, and some day we 
will have a picturesque hennery in the 
rear of the lot and keep six stately white 
hens. 

Oh, if those hens could but give me 
NOW six beautiful eggs! 

But whatisthis? As I live, a sly little 
slab of cheese—-actually enough for three 
people—hiding under its glass cover and 
seeming to say that it gladly would be 
away, along with the eggs and the potted 
tongue, but circumstances over which it 
had no control—Ha! I seize it with a 
cry of triumph. 
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Now a Welsh rare— 

But I forget. ‘There are no eggs. 

Well, everything seems to be narrow- 
ing down to just choc— 

Horror! The one-minute tin which 
has supplied us with many a refreshing 
cup is exhausted. 

So is the coffee can. 

So is the tea caddy. 

I recall the fact that cook is to buy 
tea and coffee and other things on her 
way home. She knows the best sorts 
and is a wise and judicious buyer. 

“‘Bread and cheese and kisses.’”’ I 
remember hearing of a book with this 


title. I’ll quote it to Alexis and our 
guest. I’ll make a joke of the whole 
business. It’s the only thing I can do-— 


except to sit down and weep. And I’ll 
not make my nose red, not for a dozen 
old Unexpected Things, pouncing upon 
us in this way! I do think Alexis might 
have—Oh, goodness! I’m going to cry, 
as sure as I’m alive. 


*O—oh! Is it you? I thought you 
were to visit— she was away? Oh, yes? 
-——and you brought the supplies? Dear 
me, I must be getting hay fever, my 
eyes feel—well, I’ll run upstairs, now, 
and brush my hair. We have company 
—a friend of my husband’s—for tea. 
I know you will fix up something lovely. 
I was beginning to fear we would have 
to sit down to just bread and cheese — 
ha! ha!” 

And I fly to my room, thanking my 
stars that I have escaped adding one 
more fraud to the long list of ecstatic 
emergency meals. 

& 


A WOMAN’S WAY IN 
GARDEN 
By JULIE ADAMS POWELL 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


GATHER your herbs and dry carefully 
in a cool room where the sun will 
not strike them and where they will have 
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plenty of air. Then tie up in salt or 
flour bags, so that the flavor may be 
retained and dust may not gather on the 
leaves. 

I hope the women gardeners have 
planted celerias this year. It is a deli- 
cious vegetable. Although with the 
flavor of celery, it is the turnip-like 
root which is relished, rather than the 
leaves and stalks as in celery. Boiled 
and sliced and served with drawn butter 
gravy, it is delicious. In late August or 
the first of September this vegetable 
must be earthed up and treated in the 
same manner as celery for Winter use. 

Who has tried a large carving knife 
for trimming the woman’s grassy garden 
border? I have one with a curve in it. 
It is far more convenient than a sickle 
or grass shears. I hold onto the grass 
with my left hand and cut it close with 
the knife in my right. 

The first of this month I cut or break 
off slips and put them into sand or earth 
to root for Winter growing. The slips 
cut now will not do much blooming dur- 
ing the Winter, but will make nice plants 
for next Summer’s planting out. From 
July until frost I slip geraniums and put 
them into tin cans in earth composed of 
two-thirds good garden soil and one- 
third sand. They seldom fail to root if 
not kept too damp. If rooted in pure 
sand the sand must be kept wet all of 
the time, but by rooting them in soil, 
they do not have to be transplanted and 
I find they grow better and stronger. 

I want to tell you about my garden of 
last year. My garden plot measured 
fifty by forty feet, and I said that I 
should make that little bit of ground 
pay, even if I had to turn gardener my- 
self. I hired a boy to thoroughly dig 
and fertilize the earth, and then I 
divided the ground into beds. Along 
by the fence, facing the east, in a strip 
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forty by four feet, I planted seeds, the 
plants of which I hoped to transplant 
later in the Summer. At each end I 
sowed flower seeds, while the main part 
was devoted to parsley, three young 
sage roots, chives and spearmint. 

The season was late. I did not com- 
mence to plant my garden before the 
first week in May, and then came the 
drought, which was discouraging; but 
I was not be balked, and I planted let- 
tuce, beans, tomatoes, cucumbers, beets, 
onions, leeks, carrots, radishes, Swiss 
chard and potatoes. Every day for 
three weeks the boy carried water from 
the well in watering pot and pail, and 
this perseverance paid in the end, for 
my garden grew and the vegetables it 
contained were enough for a family of 
three all Summer long. 

My parsley bed was beautiful; we had 
three pickings from the sage, and the 
mint seasoned many legs of lamb. Mari- 
golds, convolvuli, mignonette, pansies 
and nasturtiums bloomed all Summer, 
while two of the marigolds, which I 
potted, gave me flowers ali last Winter 
in a sunny window of my dining room. 

Last September I transplanted over 
thirty roots of parsley. The sage was 
divided into six roots. Hollyhocks were 
transplanted. Rockets were given away 
and moved to another place,.and the 
pansies were left to go to seed for next 
year. 

I give below a list of vegetables 
planted: 


One peck of seed potatoes ; twenty plants 
of tomatoes; three packets of cucumber 
seeds; one ounce of Swiss chard; one 
packet of beet seed; five packets of lettuce 
seed; two packets of parsley seed; one 
packet of onion seed; one pint of wax 
beans ; one-half pint of bush lima beans; 
one-half ounce of carrot seed; two packets 
of radish seed ; one packet of leek seed ; one 
ten-cent bunch of chives. 


Many hours I spent on my knees 
weeding my garden, and all the lettuce 
was transplanted and hoed by ‘‘the 
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woman,’’ as were the rest of the small 
vegetables. For was it not a woman’s 
garden? 

The result was most satisfactory. We 
dug from the small potato patch one 
bushel of potatoes. The tomato plants 
gave us three bushels of ripe and one 
and a half bushels of green tomatoes. 
From my barrel and hill cucumber 
plants I picked sixteen dozen cucum- 
bers. There were one and a half bush- 
els of delicious Swiss chard. Twelve 
dozen beets came from four rows. We 
had two quarts of onions; three six foot 
rows of leeks, a half a bushel of carrots; 
over three hundred heads of lettuce, be- 
side loose leaved lettuce; forty-two 
quarts of wax beans; twelve quarts of 
bush lima beans; fifteen dozen radishes, 
and I divided the chives into twenty- 
one cluinps in September. 

A vegetable garden, be it ever so 
small, is such a satisfaction, for it is so 
nice to grow all the ‘‘greens’’ which 
help to make so many dainty and re- 
freshing salads which are such an addi- 
tion to a Summer meal. 
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SOUL SATISFIED 
By MARY QUINLAN LAUGHLIN 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


MY love, come sit before the glowing 
fire, 
Rest here within this low reclining 
chair, 
That I may see my loved ones nestling 
there, 
May feast my longing eyes to full desire. 
How holy this respite from cannon’s 
choir; 
How sweet to turn away from death’s 
cold stare 
To home, where hope is full, where 
faith is fair, 
Where love lends joy that fame fails to 
inspire. 


No, ne’er before had I such sense of rest, 
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As now inclines my heart to fold in 
prayer 
The suckling babe that tugs your full 
white breast, 
The parent love that we so fondly 
share; 
Yes, love, though my tried heart again 
be tried, 
Please God, I’ll spend tonight soul 


satisfied. 
& 
HELPS FOR THE TEETHING 
BABY 


By MRS. SUE STUART BRAME 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


SE salt in the water for the bath,—a 
good handful to the gallon. It is 
cooling and strengthening. 
Use soda in the bath, a heaping table- 
spoonful to the gallon, if the baby is 
feverish. 


Use borax in the bath, same quantity 
as soda, if the heat is on the baby’s body. 

Rub paragoric on the gums if they 
seem hot and feverish. 

Keep the stomach covered with flan- 
nel until after the two year old teeth 
come. Make a sleeveless shirt by using 
a good quality flannel for front, cut low 
neck; have it long enough to cover 
stomach well. For back use cambric; 
make very short, narrow bands, button 
with two buttons. Bind around neck 
and sleeves with seam covering; hem 
bottom. Have shirt long enough to pin 
down to diaper in front. Put on stock- 
ings, not socks, and keep the knees 
well covered until after the teeth are 
through. If the bowels act too freely 
give a teaspoonful of blackberry cordial 
diluted with water. If the bowels do 
not act freely enough give a teaspoonful 
of Louisiana molasses. 
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How to arrange for baby’s bath and 
place the tub so it would be most con- 
venient was always a serious question, 
so I devised this plan: A box was taken 
the right height, a few inches wider and 
longer than the tub, a hole was cut in 
the top of the box large enough to permit 
the tub to sink in just enough to keep it 
stationary. All the boards that were not 
necessary for the support of the box were 
knocked off to relieve extra weight. The 
box was covered all over with white oil- 
cloth tacked with brass headed tacks, 
leaving the side of the box open for 
the feet to go in when giving the bath. 
Inside the box, on one side, put a small 
shelf and on the other a wire soap holder. 


at 


SURE RELIEF FOR PNEU- 
MONIA 


By ADELAIDE NEWHALL 
WEST MEDWAY, MASSACHUSETTS 

ANY times this dreaded disease has 

progressed to a fatal degree before 
a physician can be or is obtained. This 
simple remedy, faithfully used, will 
usually effect a cure. Take from ten to 
twelve good sized onions (if very small 
a larger number) put in a large frying 
pan, over as hot a fire as possible and not 





burn. After two minutes add about the 
same in quantity of rye meal, then vine- 
gar enough to make a thick paste; let 
simmer about twelve or fifteen minutes, 
stirring thoroughly; add vinegar from 
time to time if necessary, to keep it in 
paste form. When done put in a cotton 
bag large enough to cover the lungs 
completely and apply to the chest as hot 
as it is possible for the patient to bear it. 
Now make another poultice in the same 
manner and apply as the first one gets 
cool, without uncovering the patient or 
letting cool air upon the lungs. Continue 
this process by reheating the poultices 
and in a few hours the patient will be 
out of danger-—usually four or five appli- 
cations will be sufficient; but continue 
always until perspiration flows freely 
from the body. Of course great care 
must be taken, the patient covered with 
flannel and the room kept very warm 
until sure all danger is passed. 


wt 
KITCHEN FURNISHINGS 


AND ARRANGEMENT 
By EVA RYMAN-GAILLARD 


GIRARD, PENNSYLVANIA 
HEN discussing the good or bad 
features of kitchens in general, size 
is often named as the most important 
factor, though in reality far more de- 
pends on the furnishings and _ their 
arrangement. The large kitchen may 
be an ideal place in which to work if 
properly furnished, but otherwise it re- 
quires an amount of walking that would 
‘‘do up’’ a professional pedestrian. 
Even when the table can be near the 
pantry or store room door there is a 
constant stepping back and forth for the 
things needed while working; but when, 
in order to accommodate the table to 
available space, or light, it must be on 
the opposite side of the room, the ‘‘step- 
ping’ becomes walking and it is walk, 
walk, WALK day after day, year in 
and year out. 
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On the other hand, the very small 
kitchen is so cluttered that work is made 
doubly hard by having constantly to 
move things in order to get at the par- 
ticular one wanted, unless there is some 
very compact arrangement whereby 
things can be kept get-at-able. If the 
kitchen walls are finished in wood, hooks 
may be inserted and dozens of things 
hung within reach of the hand, which 
usually are kept in cupboard or pantry; 
but if the walls are of plaster and it is 
not convenient to have panels of wood 
inserted, rods may be put up in rack 
form. To do this, get large screw rings 
and put into the wall; put wooden rods 
through the rings, and screw small 
hooks into the rods. 

Among the furnishings which make 
work easier and pleasanter, a kitchen 
cabinet is fairly entitled to first place, 
for no one article among kitchen furnish- 
ings can compare with it as a step and 
time saver. If the full value of a cabinet 
is to be had, attention must be paid to 
quality of material and manner of con- 
truction, as well as to size and plan of 
arrangement. ‘The ones made of thor- 
oughly seasoned woods and so carefully 
constructed that there is no warping or 
pulling apart, will last a lifetime, and 
supplies kept in them are shut from the 
air and dust far more effectually than 
in any ordinary cupboard. 

The cabinet shown on the preced- 
ing page (708) shows two flour bins, with 
sifting attachments at the bottom; one 
sugar bin; two moulding boards; four 
cupboards and eleven drawers, beside 
the large work table top and a roomy 
shelf:—now who can estimate the num- 
ber of steps saved by assembling, within 
reach of the hand, all the supplies and 
utensils which may be kept in it? 

The cabinet shown is one of the largest 
ones made by a reliable firm, but they 
also make smaller ones, in many styles 
of arrangement, down to a size that may 
be purchased for $5 or less, so the re- 
quirements of the small kitchen and the 
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shallow purse are both provided for and 
the difference in price stands for differ- 
ence in size but not in quality. 

Some of the cabinets are sold by sec- 
tions so that one may buy the base of 
the cabinet and have the use of it until 
ready to buy the upper section, which 
is a fine arrangement ‘for the one who 
wants a large one but does not feel able 
to buy it. 

Convenient kitchens are the exception 
in rented houses, but the woman who has 
a cabinet takes the best feature of her 
kitchen with her wherever she goes, and, 
the sections being separable, they may 
be moved without removing the contents, 
again proving a labor saving investment 
by saving the getting together, packing, 
unpacking, and arrangement of all the 
things kept in it. 

To the woman who lives in rooms and 
has to make one of them serve as both 
kitchen and dining room the cabinet is 
a boon, because it permits her to make 
a convenient kitchen in one side of the 
room, and have, practically, the contents 
of a pantry and store room at hand, with 
the ability to shut them from sight in 
a way which is no disfigurement to the 
room, for the cabinet, being as well made 
and as finely finished as other good fur- 
niture, is decidedly ornamental. 


wt 
LITTLE HELPS 


By MRS. G. A. MERCHANT 
Buffalo, New York 


I.—If your paintings look faded and dingy, take 
warm water and white castile soap and with a sponge 
thoroughly wash over every part;do not be afraid to 
rub well until every trace of dirt is removed ; then 
rinse with clean water and dry with a clean chamois 
skin or soft cloth. After the painting is dry take the 
white of an egg and with a small sponge go over every 
part of the picture, and it will look as if fresh from the 
hand of the artist. Go through this process once a 
year with your paintings, and they will retain their 
beauty indefinitely, their colors as fresh as when first 
spread upon the canvas. 

II.— Do not throw away old tooth brushes but save 
them for house cleaning time when they will be found of 
the greatest assistance in scrubbing out the corners in 
the woodwork that cannot be reached in any other way. 

III — Cleaning windows: Ina pail of clean water 
put a tablespoonful of ammonia, and with a sponge go 
over the window ; then wipe off with a chamois wrung 
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from clean water. You will not need to rub the glass, 
as this process will leave it clean and bright. The 
wood work may be cleaned in the same way. 

IV.— For brushing off walls and ceilings, a broom 
bag is one of the handiest of articles. Make it of out- 
ing flannel, cotton flannel or cotton eider down—down 
side out; cut the bag in shape of a broom, fourteen 
inches across the top and seven inches at the bottom, 
sew up one side, then cut from the same materiala 
strip thirty inches long, and six inches wide, double, 
and sew up ends, turn and pleat across top of bag and 
sew together, face sides and bottom, sew on tapes at 
bottom of bag and half way up. . When needed tie on 
your broom and go over your walls and you will be 
charmed at the result. These bags may also be used 
for washing painted walls and ceilings; a set of three 
bags will last two years. 

V.—I was privileged to visit the kitchen of the 
Inside Inn at St. Louis, and there saw their method of 
washing dishes; part of the process might be used to 
advantage by busy housewives. After scraping the 
refuse from the dishes, they are put into a large wire 
receptacle and dipped into boiling soap suds; from 
this into boiling water, then are taken out and allowed 
to stand for a few moments and are perfectly dry with- 
out the use of a towel. In this wise the housewife 
may apply the process: Clean off all scraps from the 
dishes, as usual, then wash in soap and water, dip cups 
into boiling water by their handles and put to drain in 
wire drainer, or if that is not at hand use a common 
market basket which has holes in the bottom; then 
place saucers and plates and other dishes on edge 
within the basket and pour boiling water over them 
and allow to stand fora few minutes and they will be 
found to be beautifully dry and shining. 


By JANET LEWIS 
Chicago, Illinois 


For the housekeepers whose hands look “grimmy,” 
and who has neither time nor means to use the more 
expensive preparations :— First, always have a saucer 
of yellow cornmeal standing on the sink ; second, take 
a five cent bottle of yellow vaseline, and an equal 
amount of mutton tallow; melt together and pour in 
asmalljar. Now, when the “dirty work” is done make 
a warm suds with Ivory soap, and after “dabbling” the 
hands for a moment or two, take a small handful of 
the meal and rub the hands thoroughly — then apply 
the vaseline and tallow: result, soft white hands, with 
little or no trouble or expense. 


By MRS. V. J. MARRS 
Jewett, Illinois 


I.—Carbolic acid: On account of the great danger 
of this drug it should be kept in a bottle with a rough 
surface and should be placed high so that climbing will 
be necessary to reach the bottle. If this is done there 
is not much danger of a mistake being made. 

IIl.—The feet: For tender feet sponge at night with 
alcohol and sprinkle in the shoes and stockings a 
powder composed of equal parts of pulverized alum 
and boracic acid. For corns and bunions apply aqua 
fortis. For sore toes from ingrown nails peroxide of 
hydrogen applied daily will effect a cure. 

I1l.—Superfiuous hair: An eminent dermatologist 
is authority for the statement that peroxide of hydro- 
gen persistently applied will destroy the hair follicles 
and eventually rid one of this troublesome condition. 
If the hairis dark it will at any rate bleach it and 
make it less conspicuous. 

IV. — Deep breathing — The tired and ofttimes dis- 
couraged housewife will get immediate renewal of 
strength with eradication of “blues” by going into the 
purest air about the premises and spending a few min- 
utes in deep inhalations. Most women do not breathe 
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deeply enough, thus accounting for headache, cold 
hands and feet, nervousness, etc. Cultivate the habit 
of deep breathing. 


By MRS. W. D. MANSER 
Toledo, Ohio 


I.— Having a husband who is partial to the best of 
steaks, and not being possessed of sufficient income to 
at all times supply the demand, after careful study I 
have hit upon the following means of making the most 
ordinary of steaks into something tender and juicy, 
I take any kind of steak, pound it thoroughly — never 
using a sharp instrument—I use a potato masher (one 
of the wire kind). After pounding thoroughly, salt 
and pepper well; then sift lightly on both sides with 
flour and fry in hot butter. ‘The flour helps retain the 
juice, and you have a steak fit for the gods. 

II.— Here are two recipes that I find to excel any- 
thing in the way of pie that I have ever tasted : Chess 
pie— One cup butter, two cups sugar, creamed until 
smooth; then add eight eggs, leaving aside the whites 
of four for frosting: stir well, and bike as other pie. 
When done cover with the whites which have been 
well beaten with sufficient sugar added, then brown in 
the oven. Lemon pie :— Yolks of four eggs, one large 
cup of sugar, two table spoons flour, two table spoons 
melted butter, juice and grated rind of two lemons. 
Stir together until all lumps in flour have disappeared. 
Measure in your pie tin the amount of milk needed, 
and add to the mixture; beat the whites of eggs toa 
stiff froth and stir in the last thing. After baking, 
make a covering of the whites of two eggs with sugar 
and brown in the oven. 

III.—I have a friend who has made an otherwise ugly 
looking sink shelf look very inviting by purchasing 
table or oil cloth of any desired color (white looks 
best) spreading smoothly over top and tacking under- 
neath, doing the same to back also. This washes easily 
and does away with a great deal of hard labor which is 
unavoidable if the housewife desires it to be spotlessly 
clean. 

IV.— When putting down stair carpet, there is no 
better padding than a discarded bed quilt, cut in strips 
the size of each step. 


By MRS. E. C. 
Muskegon Heights, Michigan 


I.— When canning pears that are flat and tasteless, 
put a piece of stick cinnamon in each can. 

II. —If catsup bottles are filled within two inches of 
the top, and clear cold vinegar poured in, no mould 
will gather. 

ILI.—In making currant jelly, add raspberry or cherry 
juice to change the flavor. Quince juice in apple jelly 
gives a very delicate flavor. 

IV.— To can tomatoes, have ready a large kettle of 
boiling water and put the whole tomatoes in, after 
peeling. Boil until well done, and they will break up 
and form their own juice. The water in the kettle will 
be almost clear. 

V.— When cooking cabbage for a boiled dinner, cut 
in quarters, remove heart, then tie up in a piece of old 
lace curtain or openwork scrim. It will cook 
thoroughly and can be easily taken out, and best of 
all, will not leave small pieces on the meat and other 
vegetables. 

VI. — In cooking pears or parsnips that are flavor- 
less, add a scant teaspoon of sugar when first put on 
to boil. 

VII.—Sour oranges may be used for sauce by making 
a rich syrup of sugar and water, and pouring over the 
fruit after it is cut up. 

VIII. — In stirring up a spice cake, mix the spices 
with the sugar and salt, dry. You will have no trouble 
with lumps. 

















THE HOME 


By ADELAIDE NEWHALL 
West Medway, Massachusetts 


I— No homekeeper who knows the value of chamois 
skin will be without one. If one is used in washing 
windows, glasses over pictures, mirrors, etc., by chang- 
ing the water often enough no rinsing or wiping is 
necessary. Lightly press the skin out of warm water 
and no lint or streaks are left. It is almost a necessity 
in wiping polished furniture, and will leave it un- 
streaked and shining. 

II.—I have learned by experience to avoid streaks 
when washing nice painted woodwork of any kind, a 
door for instance: commence at the bottom and wash 
thoroughly all the way to the top, then begin at top, 
rinse downwards and wipe dry as you go. Streaks are 
always caused by soiled water dripping down over dry 
paint. 

III.—Salts of lemon is an effective eradicator of mil- 
dew and ink. Wet the spots, moisten the salts and 
apply. 

IV.—A small piece of butter, size of a common mar- 
ble, if put into starch when cooking it, will result in a 
better gloss and prevent the irons fromsticking. Also, 
boiled starch should always be made in soapy water. 

V.— Hard coal ashes, put through a fine sieve first, 
will prove a wonderful cleanser of silver, nickle, steel 
and tin ware; silver ware of the most intricate pattern 
can be very quickly and thorougly brightened, and it 
will not harm the most delicate pieces. 

VI.— To give a delightful freshness to the atmos- 
phere of an apartment or house, put a few drops of 
oil of lavender in a pretty dish partly filled with very 
hot water, and placed in parlor or reception hall; the 
same in a silver bowl or tumbler placed in dining room 
just before dinner is served will prove a valuable aid 
to the hostess in cleansing the heavy air that accumu- 
lates, especially in Winter. 

VII.— A teaspoonful of salt put in the boiling water 
in which a cracked egg is cooked will prevent any of 
the white leaving the shell. I have preserved eggs 
a whole year by completely covering them with, salt, 
standing them upright, small ends down. s 

VIII.— A fig split open makes a good poultice for a 
boil; it is especially useful for a gumboil. 


By AIRIE McKANE 
Steele, North Dakota 


My mother’s sight has failed so that threading a 
needle is a task almost beyond her. After an absence 
from home I learned that a young friend had helped 
her over this difficulty by threading her needle for her. 
She simply took the spool of thread and paper of 
needles, and, without breaking the thread, threaded 
the whole paper of needles as one would string beads. 
When a needleful of thread was desired all that was 
necessary was to take the first needle, draw off as long 
a thread as desired, fasten the outside needle to the 
spool and leave it ready for next time. 


By MARY HALL SHELDON 
Rutland, Vermont 

Last year, previous to my becoming a bride in Octo- 
ber, I kept a note book of suggestive ideas for a home 
maker; perhaps some of these suggestions may be of 
aid to some other housekeeper: 

I—Sausage may be baked as well as fricd, and 
apple sauce can be prepared by baking instead of 
stewing, the flavor being a little more delicate. 

II.—A small paint brush is useful in buttering tins. 

IIl.—Naphtha soap is a great help for the summer 
housekeeper, as hot water and boiling of clothes are 
forbidden in the laundry. When using this soap use 
warm water and much rinsing of clothes is necessary 
for good results. 
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IV.—Canned peaches that we buy at the stores may 
be greatly improved by adding a cup of sugar to the 
contents of each can and cooking ten minutes. 

My father, Mr. D. K. Hall of Rutland, is one of 
your subscribers, so I read the National each month. 


By ETHEL WILCOX 
Lumberton, Mississippi 


A novel decoration for either the front or back yard 
isa flower mound. This mound may made from 
brickbats, old shoes, or any kind of rubbish. First 
take all the rubbish and heap it into a cone shaped 
pile. ‘Then cover it all over with a generous supply of 
rich dirt. The soil must be very fertile in order to 
secure the best results. The flowers should be planted 
in rows around the mound. Either petunias, verbenas, 
nasturtiums or zenias will thrive on this mound. The 
looks of our very severe back yard have been greatly 
improved by two of these beautiful mounds. In one 
we have verbenas of every hue, in the others petunias. 
Every afternoon I pour a bucket of water on the top 
of each mound. This keeps them damp all the time. 


By MRS. AGNES GWIN 
Appleton City, Missouri 


I.— To prevent the thread from being knotted when 
sewing, thread the needle before you break the thread 
off the spool. 

II.— To save strength when ironing take off shoes 
and stand on a pillow or an old quilt folded. 

III.— An easy way to polish silver without rubbing: 
Put the silver into a pan, cover with very sour milk 
and let stand for half an hour, wash and rinse as usual. 
Every little crevice will be found bright and shining. 

IV.— Half of an egg shell, with a hole in the end, 
makes a handy little funnel for bottles. If the egg 
shell is browned in the stove slightly it will be more 
durable. F 

V.— Before putting milk on to boil always rinse out 
the saucepan with water; this will prevent the milk 
from burning. 

VI—Keep up with the work. A young housewife’s 
first tendency of letting things slip and then having a 
great clearing-up time is the hard road. Keep every- 
thing up, and seemingly impossible mountains of 
work do not appear. Housework may be divided into 
two classes— the things which must be done every 
day and the extras that come occasionally. If a mana- 
ger watches and does some extra every day she is in 
much less danger of a backache. 


By A. B. 
Chester, Virginia 


In cooling my room on a Summer evening after 
being closed up during the heat of the day, I found 
that it cooled quicker by opening one window from the 
bottom and onefrom thetop. I mentioned it to others 
and they tried it with success. One very hot day when 
the kitchen was almost unbearable, it was tried there, 
and ina short while there was a decided difference in 
the temperature. Of course as the cool air came in at 
the bottom the warm air went out at the top. 


wt 
OUR PRIZE WINNERS 


The special prize of ¢2 for the best “ Little Help” 
published in August was won by Eva Ryman-Gaillard 
of Girard, Pennsylvania. The special prize of $5 
for the best feature of the Home department in 
August was won by Mrs. T. A, Rose of Sioux City, 
Towa. The “Little Help” prize this month is 
awarded to Airie McKane of Steele, North Dakota; 
the $5 prize to Lou Lawrence, Barnesville, Ohio. 
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COMMENT 


By FRANK PUTNAM 


THE LITTLE BOYS OF 
BOSTON TOWN 


Y neighbors pass with curious looks, 

That, plain as looks can say it, say: 

‘‘What can this fellow know of BOOKS, 
Who joins the little boys at play! 


Now, here where scholarship’s au fait, 
And spectacles are tinted blue, 

What shall a mere barbarian do 
Unless he join the boys at play?”’ 


I fall asleep when proudly roll 
Dantean stanzas deemed sublime; 
I never glimpsed the Oversoul; 
My family did not sail in time. 


In short, I should be quite de trop 
In dear old Boston, were it not 

That several little boys I know 
Invite me to the Vacant Lot. 


They let me buy the bat and ball, 
The mask and gloves they let me buy; 
When they choose sides note how they 
call 
Me forward with approving eye! 
And when I swat the flying sphere, 
Thereafter ambling down to First, 
Observe how my small comrades cheer 
As if their little throats would burst! 


Let delve who will in faded songs, 
From luckless Dante up or down; 
Their fellowship my youth prolongs,— 

The little boys of Boston Town. 
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TODAY AND TOMORROW 


R. WILDER’S ‘* Record-Herald ”’ 
cartoon, presented on the opposite 


page, aptly foreshadows the most in- 
teresting business of the American 
people during the next ten weeks, 
and also shows how little real differ- 
ence there is between the platform 
pledges of the two chief political parties 
of the United States. Both recognize 
—one by assertion, the other by silence— 
the fact that the gold standard is here to 
stay; both express an inclination to re- 
vise the tariff without upsetting business; 
both favor reciprocal trade treaties, at 
such time and in such form as will help 
everybody without hurting anybody; 
both are glad that President Roosevelt 
has at last got the way cleared to dig the 
the Panama canal; both mean if given 
power to deal justly and humanely with 
our island wards, 

With the republicans, this policy is 
“standing pat’’; with the democrats, 
most of it is confession and repentance. 

The question for the voter to decide 
is, which party is most likely, judged 
upon its record, to manage public busi- 
ness in a *‘safe and sane’’ way. 

Since upon the issues there appears 
to be no great contrast, the voter is 
likely to find himself judging between 
the men chosen by the two parties to 
stand for election. Will the voters elect 
Roosevelt, or will they elect Parker? 
(With all due respect to Messrs. Watson, 
Debs, Swallow, Corregan and _ other 


presidential nominees whose names may 
for the moment have escaped my atten- 
tion—all brave, earnest, devoted, pa- 
triotic men whose highest ambition is to 
do good to their fellow men, as they see 
the good—none of them can of course 
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THE SPELLBINDERS 


be elected, and it is doubtful if any of 
them will receive even a few electoral 
votes. The choice, therefore, is nar- 
rowed down to the two New York can- 
didates—Parker and Roosevelt). 

More than a year ago, in these pages, 
I predicted the nomination of Judge 
Parker—and his defeat at the polls. I 
now withdraw the latter half of that pre- 
diction. The race should be hot and 
close. Never before have I known my 
friends and acquaintances to be so un- 
certain—not apathetic but uncertain—as 


to whom they ought to support for presi- 
dent. There appears to me to be a 
strong disposition to approve Roose- 
velt’s vigorous honesty, offset by a re- 
action of the public mind in favor of the 
judicial rather than the militant attitude. 
There is time enough, between now 
and election day, to start a landslide 
toward either of the two men. ‘The 
lawless element in Wall street and our 
loveable but hot-headed southern demo- 
cratic friends—the gentlemen who find 
themselves cramped within the limits of 
the federal constitution —will work to 
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KATE SANBORN’S NEW BOOK 


This is the cover (lacking its gold and brown and 
purple tints) of Kate Sanborn’s “Indian Summer 
Calendar,” one of the kindliest, most inspiring, and 
most entertaining books of the year. A book for 
all occasions, and all sorts and condition of people. 
It is published by the Case, Lockwood & Brainard 
Co., Hartford, Connecticut. 


beat Roosevelt as they have not worked 
for anything else in years: their heart 
is in the task. It is possible the mem- 
bers of these two groups constitute or 
control a majority of the voters of this 
country: I doubt it. 


Mr. Bryan’s plan for state ownership 
and control of the railroads is not broad 
enough. Mr. Cleveland is the only 
prominent democrat who appears to 
have any conception of ‘‘the united 
states’ as a NATION. If he ever 
advocates government ownership and 
control of the railroads, he will un- 
doubtedly ask that ownership and con- 
trol be vested in the nation, not in the 
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several states. Anything less than that 
would recreate the chaos of unrestrained 
competition and imperfect cooperation 
from which the genius of the Wall street 
organizers from Commodore Vanderbilt 
down—give the devil his due—rescued 
the early railroads of the country. When 
the people get ready for public owner- 
ship of railroads and telegraphs, they 
will handle them through the national 
government. And because I feel that 
either Mr. Parker or Mr. Roosevelt will 
meet the demands of TODAY as well 
as any man who could have been nomi- 
nated, I shall personally put in a vote 
for Mr. Debs, the candidate whose party 
offers a fairly rational plan for the 
NATIONALIZATION of the railroads 
and other public service corporations— 
TOMORROW. 
vt 


THE NATIONAL FOR 


OCTOBER 


R. CHAPPLE will continue to jot 

down his personal impressions of 
men and matters at the World’s Fair, 
with side notes on national politics, in 
his ‘Affairs at Washington.’? Mary 
Caroline Crawford will tell us about her 
recent visit to Senator George Frisbie 
Hoar at his home in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, amid his beloved books and his 
ancestral portraits. Christobelle van 
Asmus Bunting of Chicago reappears 
with ‘*‘The Sway of the Goldenrod,” a 
graceful and surprising love story, illus- 
trated by Mr. Goldbeck. J. Callan 
O’ Laughlin, writing from St. Petersburg, 
depicts vividly many types of the people 
of the Russian capital, and makes very 
clear and impressive the fatalistic de- 
termination of that people in the con- 
test which they are now waging. 


Japan’s side is presented by Rever- 
end L. B. Cholmondeley, chaplain of 
the British Embassy at Tokyo, in a 
translation of a Japanese children’s story 
entitled ‘‘Loyal in Love and in War.” 














NORTHERN WISCONSIN, 


By ELLIS 


N the rush for the 
prairie lands of the 
West which settled 
the great group of 
states that now grow 
the corn and wheat 
of the nation, thou- 
sands of fertile 
acres in the nearer 
West, notably in the 
great agricultural and dairying state of 
Wisconsin, were passed by because of the 
heavy growth of pine and hard wood 
which covered them and which bore elo- 
quent, yet silent, witness to the fertility of 
the soil and the regularity of the rainfall. 
The husbandman, in his rush for lands 
which needed only the plow to prepare 
them for the seed, scorned such lands as 
an earlier generation had first conquered 
with the axe, in the Atlantic states, in 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and, for a large 
part, in Illinois. Yet the earlier states 
have not failed to hold their own; gen- 
eration of agriculturists has succeeded 
generation, and today the great central 
states which were once covered with 
timber are noted for their wealth and 
the productiveness of their fields, for 
their flocks and herds, their orchards 
and their fruit farms. That they hold 
their own was strikingly shown by the 
census of 1900, which established the 
geographical center of production of the 
six great cereals at a point east of the 
Mississippi, in Illinois, fifteen miles 
south of Keokuk, Iowa. 

In Wisconsin, as elsewhere in the 
West, it was the lands which were most 
easily brought into subjection which 
were first settled. The southern part of 
the state, containing all the prairie 
lands, and the counties along the Lake 
Michigan shore, were developed rapidly, 
but the great timber belt is tardily re- 
ceiving the recognition which its rich 
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agricultural possibilities merit. These 
lands have already produced one rich 
harvest in their pine, and often another 
in their hard wood, and are now being 
settled by men who desire to make 
homes where the timber still offers a 
means of immediate profit and support 
while the acres are being cleared for the 
plow. This timber also offers material 
for houses and farm buildings, for fences, 
for fuel, and likewise logs for the hard- 
wood mills which abound in the region. 
The nearness of these lands to the great 
markets of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Chicago and Milwaukee, and to the rich 
copper and iron mining regions of 
northern Michigan, is an added induce- 
ment to the man who has little capital 
other than industry and energy. 

I recently took a carriage drive through 
this northern central part of Wisconsin, 
traversing portions of the counties of 
Clark, Chippewa, Gates, Price, Sawyer 
and Taylor, all formerly heavily tim- 
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A LITTLE SCHOOL IN GATES COUNTY 


bered, now in process of the develop- 
ment which brings their lands into sub- 
jection to the plow. Years before, when 
I first visited this part of the great 
empire state of Wisconsin, there was but 
little in the way of settlement to be seen, 
save the camp buildings of the lumber- 
men. Today one drives along well 
made roads through as fine an agricul- 
tural country as the state affords, while 
well tilled acres, sleek herds, numerous 
flocks, fine homes and fat barns, attest 
the prosperity of those who chose to 
begin their farming with the axe instead 
of the plow. 

Wisconsin is known as one of the lead- 
ing dairying and cheese making states 
of the union. At the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition at St. Louis, its cheese 
makers have just borne away the first 
premium, and other awards have testi- 
fied to the superior excellence of the 
dairy products of the state. These dairy 
and cheese interests bring in $50,000,000 
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annually to the people of Wisconsin, and 
the day is coming when that amount will 
be greatly increased from the farms which 
are being opened in the central and 
northern parts of the state, in what is 
known as the Clover and Grass Belt, 
where clover, timothy and blue joint 
seem to be indigenous and spring up 
wherever the axe of the lumberman cr 
old burnings let in the sunlight. 

After driving through this clover 

















JUNE RYE FIELD, CLARK COUNTY 


country, in which timber lands alternate 
with fine farms and handsome school 
houses, where the rural free delivery 
mail carrier is met on the road and the 
rural telephone wires follow the highway, 
I went farther north and visited sections 
where the plow has not yet followed the 
axe. I drifted for three days down the 
picturesque Flambeau river,famed for its 
muscallonge, its pike and bass, through 
a dense forest growth which testified 
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that the day of ‘‘the forest primeval’’ 
is not yet long gone by. As our party 
swept along, running rapids and now 
and then enjoying the pleasures of a 
‘‘carry,’’ deer stood at the water’s edge 
and stared at us in mild-eyed wonder 
until scared away by the shouts of the 
boatinen; the drum of the partridge, or 
ruffed grouse, was heard in the thickets, 
and now and then a wild duck hurriedly 
beat the air with his pinions as we sud- 
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HERD OF CATTLE, CHIPPEWA COUNTY 


denly came upon him around a bend. 
At one camping spot, where parties of 
river drivers had been wont to camp in 
the old logging days, a doe and two 
fawns came right up to the bow of one 
of our boats, and the earth had been all 
trampled and torn up by deer in their 
greedy search for the salt which had 
been thrown out by the ‘‘cookee.”’ 

Yet in this wild and apparently un- 
touched region we were never more than 
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six to eighteen miles from a railroad, 
and the whistle of the locomotive often 
bore to our ears the warning that this 
country, too, must soon become the 
home of the farmer and the husband- 
man, that the deer must give way to his 
prototype of the mild and beautiful eye, 
the Jersey, and his wooded haunt to the 
farm and the school house. 

Wisconsin is a great state. My New 
England readers will best comprehend 
this when they realize that it falls short 
but 8,000 square miles of equalling in 
area the six New England states com- 
bined. It has a population of over 
2,000,000, and its chief city, Milwaukee, 
stood fourteenth in the list of cities in 
the census of tg00. Of its nearly 36,- 
000,000 acres, 20,000,000 acres are occu- 
pied by farms, including, according to 
the last census, 11,250,000 acres of im- 
proved lands, or less, as will be noticed, 
than one-third of the total area of the 
state. Thus is demonstrated the vastness 
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TYPE OF EARLY PIONEER CABIN 


of the territory within easy reach of 
the great interior market centers of the 
country which has escaped attention in 
the search of the pioneer for that ever 
illusive will-o’-the-wisp, the ‘‘frontier.’’ 
In his rush by, the venturesome home- 
seeker has braved the lands of the 
cyclone and the blizzard, has gone 
where he has had to take his house with 
him or live in the sod burrrow of the 
prairie settler, and has warmed himself 
in Winter by burning corn rather than 
follow the example of the Chippewa 
Indian, who betakes himself to the woods 
in Winter, because fuel is plenty and is 
to be had for the taking. 

As I have stated, however, the day is 
now at hand when this vast, neglected 
territory, with as rich a soil, as even 
a climate and as steady and normal a 
rainfall as any district between the two 
oceans, is attracting the attention of the 
tenant farmer who seeks acres of his 
own; of the young man of enterprise 
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and determination who seeks the chance 
which older states once offered his father; 
of the established New England farmer 
who seeks locations for his sons or his 
sons-in-law, or who determines to sell 
his own high priced acres and buy cheap 
land in a favorable locality, using the 
balance of his money to make a comfort- 
able home and stock his farm with cattle; 
and, especially worthy of note, it is also 
attracting the attention of the sheep and 
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goat breeder. Angora goats are now 
known as the greatest underbrush ex- 
terminators and land clearers in exist- 
ence, while the almost unparalleled 
growth of grass and clover make this 
a phenomenal natural sheep raising and 
dairying country. For cheese making 
the absence of extremely hot nights is 
especially favorable, and an abundance 
of pure, soft water is a boon for man 
and _ beast. 
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Wisconsin is one of the best watered 
states in the Union. There are twelve 
hundred and forty lakes within her bor- 
ders, varying in size from Lake Winne- 
bago, thirty miles long, (the doorway by 
which the French missionaries and ex- 
plorers entered Wisconsin as early as 
1638), to the little sparkling ponds which 
gem the forest reaches of the north and 
which abound in trout, bass or the lordly 
muscallonge. These many lakes make 
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Wisconsin a great natural sanitarium and 
pleasure resort. ‘Two of the great inland 
seas wash its borders and temper the 
cold of Winter and the heat of Summer, 
while the Mississippi and its affluents 
drain four-fifths of the state and furn- 
ish 1,200 miles of navigable waterways 
along and within its boundaries. Count- 
ing in the Menominee, which forms its 
northeast boundary, and the St. Croix 
and Mississippi on the west, the state 
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THREE-YEAR OLD FARM, GATES COUNTY 


has a fresh water coast line of over 1,000 
miles. 

The population of Wisconsin has 
doubled since 1870, but there is ample 
room and opportunity for hundreds of 
thousands of enterprising men in the 
northef#: portion: of the state. Now that 
the great timber belt has been opened 
by railroads and its fertility and freedom 
from drouth and crop failures has been 
proved, it is rapidly attracting the young 
man who has only his hands and a cour- 
ageous heart to assist him in carving out 
a farm and a home, as well as his more 
fortunate fellow who starts in the battle 
of life endowed with something of this 
world’s goods. The new settler, and 
his team, if he chooses, can here find 
ready employment near at hand for cash, 
when he has time from his own work, 
and in this way the timber country of 
northern central Wisconsin offers advan- 
tages to the home builder such as our 
pioneer fathers never knew and which 
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no prairie region ever afforded. 
New England men blazed all the early 
forest paths of Wisconsin, and a Yankee 
pioneer, with his axe, first led the lum- 
bermen on every Wisconsin logging 
stream of importance. The constitu- 
tion of the state was shaped by New 
England men, and, beginning with its 
first governor, Nelson Dewey, who was 
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from Connecticut, at least twelve of its 
twenty governors have been of New 
England birth or extraction. The New 
England readers of the National Maga- 
zine who care to pursue this interesting 
phase of Wisconsin development will 
find pleasure and profit, and it will 
assure them that to move to such a 
state is not moving away from home. 
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COUNTY COURT HOUSE, ONE OF BINGHAMTON’S HANDSOME PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
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BINGHAMTON, A MANUFACTURING CENTER OF 
SOUTHERN NEW YORK 


(From “Industrial Binghamton,” by the Binghamton Board of Trade) 


INGHAMTON’S situation is pic- 

turesque. It lies in the Susque- 
hanna and Chenango valleys, hills rising 
on nearly every side. From the top of 
one of these, on a Summer’s day, the 
town looks as if it were embowered in a 
great forest, so numerous are the shade 
trees—save where the brick and stone 
of the business section makes a contrast- 
ing blotch of color. Nearly as far as the 
eye can reach down the Susquehanna 
stretches what is practically the city, for 
Lestershire, with its great industries, 
though incorporated as a separate vil- 
lage, is actually a part of Binghamton. 
And further down, nine miles from the 
city hall, is Union, where they are build- 
ing the new city of Endicott, with indus- 


tries to employ thousands. So closely 
is this connected with Binghamton by 
the electric railroad, and so rapidly is 
the connecting territory being built up, 
that it does not require the gift of pro- 
phecy to foresee the day when this, too, 
will be a part of a great municipality 
twelve miles in length from east to west 
—the Greater Binghamton. 

The man from whom Binghamton took 
its name was William Bingham, of Phila- 
delphia. An Englishman by birth, he 
came to America as a colonist, served 
in the American army during the Revolu- 
tion and earned a commission. At the 
close of the war he went into business in 
Philadelphia, where he accumulated a 
fortune. To him and to two others, 
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Robert Lettis Hooper and James Wil- 
son, was granted on June 27, 1786, a 
patent for a tract of 30,620 acres. It 
lay on both sides of the Susquehanna 
river and included parts of the present 
towns of Union, Vestal, Binghamton, 
Conklin and Kirkwood. In 1790 the 
trio divided the tract among themselves, 
the part containing the site of the pres- 
ent city of Binghamton falling to Mr. 
Bingham. In 1800 Mr. Bingham ap- 
pointed as his local agent General Joshua 
Whitney. One of the inducements held 
out to settlers by General Whitney was 
that a bridge was to be built across the 
Chenango, at what is now Court street. 
This, however, was not constructed until 
1808, when it was built as a private en- 
terprise. Main and-Front streets were 
laid out about this time, buildings were 
erected at the four corners near the 
bridge, and ‘an air of modest activity 
was apparent. 

From that time Binghamton has never 
taken a backward step. Her growth 
has been steady, and though there have 
been eras of particularly rapid growth, 
none of it has been of the mushroom 
sort. ‘The founders laid the foundations 
strong and deep; their descendants have 
built upon these foundations wisely and 











UNITED STATES POSTOFFICE BUILDING 
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well. The population in 1870 was 12,692; 
in 1875, 15,518, and in 1880, 17,317. 
During the next ten years the number of 
inhabitants had doubled, the census in 
1890 showing a population of 35,005. 
Today a fair estimate of Binghamton’s 
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inhabitants in 45,000. And the city is 
growing every month. 

Binghamton is preeminently a manu- 
facturing city. The label “made in 
Binghamton’’ is to be seen on manufac- 
tured articles offered for sale in all parts 
of the world. These goods are of all 
kinds, from a carpet tack;to a large 
steam boiler. Some of the principal 
things made in the city are boots and 
shoes, cigars, carriages and _ sleighs, 
chairs and furniture, doors, sash and 
blinds, washing machines, hoes, glass 
bottles, scales, combs, buttons, wire 
goods, felting, harness and saddlery, 
boilers, electric dynamos and motors, 
flexible shafts, men’s clothing, overalls, 
shirts, hunting jackets and canvas sport- 
ing goods, carriage ironing, whips, 
gloves, time recorders, flour, crackers, 
tacks, envelopes, folding boxes, refined 
wood alcohol, flavoring extracts, and 
rubber bicycle and carriage tires. The 
city also manufactures pulp plaster, has 
linen and silk mills, while an engraving 
plant turns out all sorts of engraving and 
electroty ping. 

The cheapness of power is one of 
Binghamton’s claims upon the manufac- 
turer. A twenty-five horse power gas 
engine can be run for $20 a month. The 
attaching of a gasoline tank to the engine 
is permitted, the expense of which would 
not be over fifty centsa day. The city 
also has the advantage of having excep- 
tionally low rates for electric power and 
excellent service. Electricity is largely 
used and is inexpensive, while a twenty- 
five horse power engine can be run by 
steam for about $2.80 a day. The presi- 
dent of a company which recently came 
to Binghamton from New York says that 
it costs him less to run his entire factory 
by gas power than it did to light his 
offices in New York. Cheap power, 
transportation and rent, together with 
comparatively low wages, put the Bing- 
hamton manufacturer upon a basis where 
he can compete with his rivals without 
fear. 
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For the convenient transac- 
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The Syracuse and Utica divisions of the Lacka- 
wanna system radiate north from this city through 
the rich farming district to Oswego, on the shores 
of Lake Ontario, and the Susquehanna division of 


the Delaware & Hudson, to- 
gether with the branches of the 
Erie and Lacka- 
wanna running into 
the coal regions, 
reach a great con- 
suming trade, from 
which the mer- 
chants and manu- 
facturers of Bing- 
hamton reap many 
thousands of dol- 
lars annually, The 
Erie, with its many 
branches and lateral 









tion of business, banks with 
ample capital and solid finan- 
cial standing are of first im- 
portance. Binghamton is ad- 
mirably equipped with institu- 
tions whose condition is of the 
most satisfactory character. The 
recent consolidation of three of 
the leading banks has provided 
one of the largest banking in- 
stitutions in this part of the 
state. 

Few inland cities are so favored 
in regard to transportation facili- 
ties as Binghamton. Its geo- 























graphical location is perfect, it 








being situated midway between 

New York and Buffalo, on two of Ameri- 
ca’s great trunk lines, the Erie and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

The New York state capital at Albany 
is on the direct line of the Delaware 
& Hudson Company, only 143 miles 
distant, and Harrisburg, the seat of 
the Pennsylvania government, lies 191 
miles to the south. Scranton, the heart 
of the anthracite coal region, is sixty-one 
miles away, and the bituminous coal 
district of Pennsylvania but ninety miles 
to the southwest, providing cheap fuel 
for the home and factory. 


lines, penetrates the fertile district of West- 
ern Pennsylvania and southern New York; 
the Lackawanna likewise central and north- 
ern New York, and the Delaware & Hud- 
son Company through the Adirondack 
region into Canada, the latter line also 
being a direct route to Boston and all New 
England points, so that from Bingham- 
ton there is no direction which cannot 
be reached directly. 

All the passenger and freight stations 
here are located in the heart of the city’s 
business district, the freight stations 
being equipped with all the modern 
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facilities for the economical and rapid 
handling of freight, both received at and 
forwarded from the city. 

Seventy passenger trains depart daily. 
Shippers are particularly favored with 
quick freight service, owing to this city 
being such a large transfer point, where 
thousands of cars of freight are consoli- 
dated monthly for all points in the East 
and West, as well as New England; 
through car service has been inaugurated 
to all the principal cities as far west as 
the Mississippi river, enabling the Bing- 
hamton manufacturers to deliver their 
goods at destination ahead of their com- 
petitors, thereby holding and increasing 
their trade. A sample of the schedule 
time on package freight train is twelve 
hours from New York to Binghamton; 
forty-eight hours from Binghamton to 
Chicago. 

In addition to the railroads already 
built, Binghamton is to have two new 
lines. The franchise for one has already 
been secured; the other is now before 
the commissioners and will undoubtedly 
be granted. One of these roads will 
open up a new coal field, furnishing coal 
that has all the advantage of anthracite 
at a much lower price. 

As a residential city, Binghamton 
offers many advantages. Its shaded 
streets, velvety lawns and pure air make 
it a delightful place in which to spend 
the summer. Many residents prefer to 
remain in their cosy homes rather than 
to leave thein for places that are called 
Summer resorts. In fact, the public 
parks and surrounding country offer all 
the attractiveness that could be desired. 

Just south of the city, not more than 
a mile from the business center, lies 
a plot of natural woodland of surpassing 
beauty. Through it runs a picturesque 
defile, winding around the base of a 
densely wooded hill. Roads as firm as 
stone wind among the trees and lead to 
the summit of the hill, where from ‘‘the 
Lookout” a view of the city and valley 
breaks upon the eye—rivers like silver 
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ribbons sparkling in the sunlight, toy 
trains creeping along like snails, and a 
busy city spread out at one’s feet. Such 
is Ross park. It is a resort which is en- 
joyed not only by the citizens of Bing- 
hamton, but also by thousands of excur- 
sionists, who come during the season 
from points on the railroads. There are 
few cities in the country which can point 
to a park that is so near to nature as 
this. There is nothing artificial about 
it, care having been taken in all the im- 
provements to preserve all the natural 
woodland features. 

Beside this there are two smaller 
parks which have not been greatiy im- 
proved as yet. One is situated in what 
is known as the ‘“‘German settlement,’’ 
and the other is in the eastern part of 
the city. As the city grows these will 
some day be charming breathing places 
for the people. The parks are under 
the control of a board of park commis- 
sioners. 

The city is in the center of an excel- 
lent farming section. Most of the agri- 
cultural and dairy products used by its 
inhabitants are cheaply delivered at their 
doors by the growers and makers. This, 
combined with close competition be- 
tween the merchants, makes cheap living. 

The cost of living is still further re- 
duced by the cheapness of rents, making 
it possible for factory employes to live 
moderately well on wages. Prospective 
residents of Binghamton may rest as- 
sured that they could find no place, large 
or small, which can offer to them better 
church advantages than this city. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are in- 
vested in the churches, whose member- 
ship is large and active. In short, it 
may be said that Binghamton is, to a 
degree, a church supporting town, which 
means that it is for the most part a 
moral and law abiding town. 

Binghamton’s streets are one of her 
greatest glories. There are 125 miles of 
them, lined for the most part with maples 
or elms, which in the older portions of 
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the city have attained a noble growth. 
The general neatness of the streets and 
surroundings has earned for Binghamton 
the title ‘Parlor City.”’ 

Binghamton has many attractive public 
buildings and institutions, which have 
cost over $2,000,000. The Binghamton 
state hospital for the insane is one of 
the largest in the country. Over $1,000,- 
ooo has been spent in buildings and 
equipment for this institution, in which 
1,300 patients are cared for. Another 
public institution of the highest class is 
the Doolittle school for the half-witted. 

The Municipal building, county court 
house and the United States post office 
are handsome stone structures, each 
costing from $125,000 to $150,000. 

The city has a well equipped general 
and emergency hospital. Over too 
Protestant orphan children are cared for 
at the attractive Susquehanna Valley 
Home, while about the same number of 
Catholic children receive excellent care 
at St. Mary’s Home. 

Among the advantages which Bing- 
hamton can offer, not the least is her 
system of public schools, in which she 
takes high rank among the cities of the 
country. Generously provided for and 
conducted in the true spirit of modern 
scholarship, the schools give a practical 
training which is excelled in few cities 
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of this size. In addition to the high 
school, the manual training school and 
the grammar school, there are fifteen 
ward schools situated in every part of 
the city. Many of them are new build- 
ings, fitted with every convenience, and 
accommodations are supplied ample for 
all the children of school age. In con- 
nection with the high school is conducted 
the Barlow School of Industrial Arts. 
This was given by the late Allen Barlow, 
and is under the direct control of a board 
of trustees. The Lady Jane Grey Aca- 
demy for young ladies is a private institu- 
tion of which Binghamton is justly proud. 

The City School library, which is in 
the Washington street school building, 
has served the purpose of a city library, 
any resident being permitted to take 
books. A new library building has just 
been completed at a cost of $75,000. 
New books are being secured, and with 
its new equipment the library will be 
one of the most complete in the state. 
Lack of space alone prevents our going 
more into detail in setting forth the 
advantages of Binghamton. It has been 
the aim of this article to give a few facts 
that prospective residents may want to 
know about the city, its industries and 
manufactures, its natural advantages, 
and the inducements that it has to offer 
to the home seeker and manufacturer. 
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THE FINEST DRUG STORE IN THE WORLD 


ON December 3, 1903, the handsome 
new store of Theodore Metcalf Com- 
pany on the old site of Peter Faneuil’s 
parlor at 39 Tremont street, Boston, 
was thrown open. What a contrast this 
opening day in 1903 presented to that 
in 1837, when the. store was originally 

















THEODORE METCALF COMPANY’S NEW STORE 


established. The finest drug store in 
the world now greeted its throngs of 
visitors. The rich furnishings of ma- 
hogany and mosaics, the bower of 
American beauty roses, the seventy-five 
busy clerks, the 75,000 different articles 
as carefully indexed as a dictionary, 
with the late Mr. Metcalf’s portrait in 
prominent view, marked an event of 
more than local or passing importance. 
Among the guests that day were his 
former clerks—Thomas Doliber of Mel- 
lin’s Food, C. I. Hood of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla) E. W. Shedd of Rubi- 
foam, and scores of others whose names 
are already in the halls of national fame 
for business achievement. 

All of the prescriptions and memo- 
randa issued by this firm carry Red 
Cross signs, a significant insignia of the 
modern drugstore. Even the tiled floor 
is inlaid with the red cross in an artistic 
manner. The irresistible soda fountain 
occupies a prominent position in one 
corner—for what American drug store 
would be complete without it? — and 
there is always a satisfaction in knowing 
that a soda at Metcalf’s is ‘‘quite the 
right thing.’”’ On the opposite side of 
the room is a prescription case extending 
over forty feet, back of which is an 
array of trained pharmacists busy at all 
hours, their heads visible above the 
counter—a marked contrast to the old 
time, gloomy prescription desk of the 
apothecary, which more resembled a 
photographer’s dark room than anything 
else. The balconies bordering the main 
room are lined with shelves and myriads 
of bottles are stored away under the 
counter with all the accuracy, system and 
mathematical precision in the form of 
a careful serial numbering could devise. 
The rear room, which is nearly twice as 
large as the front store proper, is indeed 
a revelation of mysteries to the ordinary 
observer. The prescription books of 
the Metcalf store are of great historic 
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value. The signatures on the million 
recipes they contain reveal names con- 
nected with the great discoveries in 
medicine of the last century; in this 
store ether and chloroform were first 
sold; here the dentist’s “laughing gas”’ 
was produced; and cocaine and vaccine 
were ‘‘first introduced to the market at 
Metcalf’s.’’ In fact, as the ‘‘Old Cor- 
ner Book Store’’ was the center of 
American liferary life, so Metcalf’s was 
the rendezvous for the leaders in Ameri- 
can inedicine and surgery. 

A visit to the new Metcalf store indi- 
cates the great commercial triumph of 
the times. The poison case is so ar- 
ranged with an electric lock that a clerk 
must check and recheck himself three 
times before he can take a bottle from 
its locked shelves. When the plug is 
put into the indicator after he has found 
his bottle, he must again look upon the 
label itself, as well as the indicator, 
before the bottle can be taken out. In 
the great labyrinth of the establishment, 
which reaches back to Pemberton Square, 
is every article known to the world’s 
drug trade. There is a splendidly fitted 
laboratory where physicians and chem- 
ists can make emergency and test experi- 
ments, and the vats and bottle works in 
the basement constitute another labora- 
tory of spacious capacity. In one part 
is prepared the famous ‘‘violet sachet’’ 
which prominent French authorities have 
pronounced without a rival in all the 
mystery of perfume alchemy. 

A prescription from Metcalf’s is the 
standard of excellence in Boston and 
New England, and this fact has de- 
veloped a large business in filling pre- 
scriptions by mail for far distant parts. 

It is conceded that there is no place 
better equipped to fill a medical recipe 
than Metcalf’s, and in these days of 
rapid transit and speedy mail and ex- 
press service—to say nothing of pneu- 
matic tubes—the trading territory of the 
store has expanded to the length and 
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breadth of the country, for few people 
have ever lived in Boston who have not 
at some time or other, had a ‘‘ Metcalf 
labelled bottle” in the medicine chest — 
and Boston people go nearly everywhere 
in the universe, and the true Bostonian 
never leaves behind his medicine chest 
when he travels. 

In the glow of sixty years’ triumph, it 
is not to be overlooked that the men 
who have brought about the final results 
are still the presiding geniuses of the 
Metcalf Corporation and actively man- 
age its stores. Associated with Frank 
A. Davidson, the president, who has 
been connected with the institution for 
twenty years, are E. W. Shedd, vice presi- 
dent; E. F. Varney, secretary; G. W. 
Thompson, assistant secretary; Michael 
Lyons, director, and F. C. Montgomery, 
manager of the ‘‘Back Bay Branch’’ at 
Copley Square. 

The Metcalf corporation is inaugurat- 
ing a system of profit sharing, which in- 
dicates that it is ever alert in the sphere 
of advancement. Mr. Davidson and his 
associates, always courteous, with a word 
of welcome ready—for they have legions 
of friends—have put their lives and souls 
into the business which so fittingly com- 
memorates the memory of its founder 
and marks a phase of the evolution of 
American business life that is an integral 
part of the history of the nation. It is 
more than a business—it is an institu- 
tion which is linked to the inspiring 
achievements of the century. 

The stranger was right; the “green 
and the red’’ which he believed would 
shine well in Peter Faneuil’s parlor 
windows, under the light of Beacon 
Hill, have rivaled the interest in Paul 
Revere’s lantern in old North Church 
in point of significance in the business 
world—for even business men have a 
love for the inspiring traditions of the 
past, which the present and the future 
are enjoying and will continue to enjoy 
to their fullest fruition. 











IN THE LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING, WORLD’S FAIR 


66Q HOW processes, not products,” 
was the demand most often im- 
pressed upon exhibitors at this biggest 
of world’s shows and the exhibitors in 
the Liberal Arts Building responded 
with displays that fulfill in every way 
what President Francis meant when he 
walked through the building on the offi- 
cial tour of inspection and remarked, 
‘**There’s a live exhibit,’’ many times be- 
fore he had finished examining them all. 
The most comprehensive exhibition 
of a process at the exposition is that of 
the National Magazine. Regular read- 
ers of the National know that a souvenir 
edition is published each month in the 
Liberal Arts building, but they cannot 
realize until they visit the exposition 
how great and attractive an exhibit this 
is, and how the influence of the National 
permeates almost every part of the build- 
ing. The most popular entrance to this 
* building is at the northeast corner, where 
more than 20,000 people have entered in 
one day. From this entrance the big 
dome, representing the dome of the capi- 
tol at Washington, can-be seen towering 
to the high girders of the roof, the land- 
mark of the National booth. You can’t 
walk very far into the building before 
you see the crowd about the booth and 
the young lady attendants explaining 
how the magazine is produced, ‘‘from 
manuscript to mail bag,’’ as Joe Chapple 
says it, in the building. Every sub- 
scriber registers in the big book pro- 
vided for the purpose, and many a tired 
sightseer stops to rest and to get better 
acquainted with the people who make 
the National. This part of the building 
is really a big publishing house, and 
each month an edition of the National 
is issued here. The type is set on a 
Simplex typesetting machine. The 
plates are printed on the Miehle presses, 
then the Dexter folders fold the sheets, 
the Morrison stitchers bind the folded 
sheets, the National girls glue on the 


covers, and the Seybold trimmers cut 
the edges. ‘The plates for the pictures 
are also made at the exhibit of the San- 
ders Engraving Co. in the building. 
There could be no better exposition of 
the “‘art preservative of all arts”’ with its 
attendant air of good fellowship. 

Among the exhibits in the Liberal 
Arts building will be found that of the 
Sigmund Ullman Company, which, in 
its way, is unique, as it represents an 
article which, while formerly imported 
into the United States from Germany 
and other countries, is now exported to 
all parts of the world. This article is 
printing ink, which because of inven- 
tions and improvements made in its 
manufacture by the Sigmund Ullman 
Company, has invaded the markets 
where printing is done. The Sigmund 
Ullman Company displays some very 
beautiful printed specimens done with 
their famous doubletone inks, and a 
visit to this exhibit, as well as the other 
exhibits of the Sigmund Ullman Com- 
pany in conjunction with the various 
press manufacturers, where the ink can 
be seen in actual operation, will prove of 
great interest to laymen as well as print- 
ers. This is the ink used in printing 
the National Magazine. 

Looking across the aisle, opposite the 
National Magazine’s booth in the Palace 
of Liberal Arts, one’s attention is at 
once attracted to the exhibit of the 
Campbell Printing Press and Manufac- 
turing Company by two signs, one read- 
ing ‘‘The Press of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ and the other, ‘‘The Press of the 
Twentieth Century.’’ To the layman 
even, it is a far cry from the old hand 
press, built in Boston in 1742, which 
possibly Ben Franklin worked on, and 
which stands close to the rail in the cen- 
ter of the exhibit, to the modern accu- 
rate, high speed power presses which the 
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Campbell Company exhibit under actual 
working conditions. 

The Liberal Arts Club, consisting of 
nearly all the exhibitors in the building, 
was formed on the evening of July 1, 
when Joe Chapple was elected president 
and the club enjoyed a Chinese dinner 
at the Chinese village on the Pike. 
After dinner, extemporaneous speeches 
were made by the president, secretary 
Albert E. West of the Blickensderfer 
Typewriter Company, J. Clifford Ken- 
nedy of the Underwood Typewriter 
Company, Paul H. Cromelin of the Col- 
umbia Phonograph Company, Albert 
Jans of the Toledo Computing Scale 
Company, Len Spencer, the well known 
Washington entertainer, and representa- 
tives from the English, French, Austrain, 
Italian and German sections. 

The biggest piece of machinery in the 
Graphic Arts section is the Hoe octuple 
perfecting press, that will print and fold 
96,000 eight page newspapers an hour 
when running at top speed. This piece 
of mechanism is a little beyond the com- 
prehension of many of those who view it 
and has been productive of many an odd 
remark. One lady hurrying up to the 
giant machine said to her flock of follow- 
ing children, ‘*There’s that cotton press 
and we’re just too late to see it run- 
ning.’’ A few days later a facetious 
stranger inquired timidly, ‘‘Where do 
you put the grain in?” thinking it was 
a new fangled threshing machine. In 
the same part of the building are several 
powerful paper cutters, exhibited by the 
Seybold Machine Company and used to 
clamp down a pile of Nationals and trim 
the edges. A woman, whose mind was 
more on her kitchen than the fair, looked 
at a cutter in operation and remarked, 
‘*That knife would be awful nice to cut 
cake with.” 

After seeing the National produced, 
visitors usually move on down through 
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the typewriter section and look at the 
Smith Premier machine that went down 
on the Maine, the one Colonel Baden 
Powell used to fight the Boers until De 
Wet’s guns put it out of service, and the 
machine used in writing the treaty of 
peace that closed the Spanish-American 
war. Other typewriters that attract much 
attention are an electrically operated 
Blickensderfer, on which the operator 
need only ‘‘press the button’’; the Ham- 
mond machine, upon which Miss Helen 
Keller, the blind scholar, wrote the story 
of her life; and two automatic Under- 
woods that seem to operate themselves, 
but are connected by electric wires with 
a third machine, upon which an operator 
writes behind a screen. John Shields, 
the little man who made a big world’s 
record by writing 23034 words in sixty- 
two seconds, is also here and tells how 
he did it on a Fox Typewriter. He 
says: “I realize that it is impossible to 
keep up this rate of speed for more than 
a minute.”’ He uses his own system of 
fingering, writes absolutely by touch and 
can operate in the dark. 

In the Oliver Typewriter exhibit one 
is made acquainted with the possibilities 
of wealth that can be concentrated in a 
single typewriter, apart from its working 
value. Of the three machines exhibited, 
two are solid gold and one silver, with 
the.exeeption of the working parts. The 
key tops*are of mother of pearl, and 
the mingling of red, white and blue 
proves very attractive to the great throngs 
who gather. 

The Postal Typewriter, ‘‘the first real 
typewriter at a low price,”’ is conspicu- 
ous among the higher priced machines. 

A Burroughs Adding Machine, oper- 
ated by electricity, and hundreds of 
other labor saving devices are exhibited 
near the typewriters, and the scales, 
capable of weighing anything from a 
baby to a load of hay, are not far off. 
Many of the scale exhibitors weigh visi- 
tors free of charge, and these booths are 
always the center of a mirthful crowd. 
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A stout Washington politician stepped 
upon a scale of the Money-Weight Scale 
Company not long ago and the attendant 
handed him a card showing his weight. 

“Ts that all I weigh?’’ asked the 
corpulent one. 

‘*Certainly it is; the scale is correct,”’ 
replied the attendant. 

‘‘Well, thank goodness the exposition 
has taken ten pounds off me.’’ The 
card showed 348 pounds. 

There is one working exhibit at least 
that caters to public comfort, and the 
ordinary crowd of exposition visitors 
seem to have an intuition that carries 
them straight there. It is the exhibit of 
filters of the Hygeia Filter Company, 
where clear, filtered water is drawn, free 
of charge from an onyx fountain, with 
a bead that often deludes the thirsty 
drinker into thinking he is getting some 
new carbonated beverage. 

The filter plant always brings the visi- 
tor back to the National Magazine, for 
the strains of ‘‘Meet Me in St. Louis, 
Louie; Meet Me at the Fair,’’ played on 
a cornet, can usually be heard from 
there, and, following this up, one finds 
that it comes from the graphophone at 
the National booth, and he probably gets 
there in time for the last notes, ‘‘ Meet 
Me at the Fair,’’ and to hear in stentor- 
ian tones, ‘*That’s right; meet me at the 
fair, right here at the National booth. 
Step right up and give the ladies your 
subscription. You can take the first 
number, printed in the building, with 
you if you wish, or have it mailed.” 

On the other side of the booth are the 
contributions of France and England to 
this wonderful show, and such delicate 
blue and gold furniture as the French 
artisans have sent was never before seen. 
A party of ladies found just how deli- 
cate it was one day, when a table three 
feet high broke in pieces while they were 
examining it. ‘‘And we only looked at 
it,” said one of them when an irate 
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Frenchman demanded, in broken Eng- 
lish, sixty dollars for the destruction of 
his property. Engiand’s exhibit con- 
sists largely of photographs of English 
scenes and of chemicals from more than a 
hundred leading English manufacturers. 

Adjoining the British section are the 
musical instruments, hundreds of them, 
and of every kind, ranging from a mod- 
ern Hook-Hastings pipe organ through 
pianos and $200,000 worth of C. G. 
Conn’s band instruments, to orches- 
trions, music boxes and _ reproducing 
machines exhibited by nearly every 
American maker. 

How the fair visitors love music! To 
satisfy this love every exhibitor began, 
on the opening day, to demonstrate and 
run his own particular instrument and 
the result was a musical jangle. Each 
instrument interfered with all the rest. 
Then a ‘“‘musical Solomon’”’ came to the 
fore in the person of Colonel J. A. 
Ockerson, chief of the department of 
Liberal Arts. He arranged a schedule 
by which each exhibitor has a half hour 
each morning and afternoon for a dem- 
onstration of his own instruments, when 
all others remain silent. The plan is 
a complete success, and now the visitor 
may listen to some well known performer 
in a recital upon a Baldwin or Starr 
piano, then hear several opera selections 
upon a French mechanical organ or the 
largest orchestrion in the world, exhi- 
bited by M. Welte & Son in the German 
section; and many complete the musical 
day with a wide range of music from the 
Edison phonograph, the graphophone, 
the Zonophone and the Victor Talking 
machine. 

One of the most popular features of 
the Liberal Arts building is the phono- 
graph exhibits. The ‘preservation of 
the voice of the ages’’ has become a 
reality since the Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago. Having once visited at the 
home of Thomas Edison at Orange, New 
Jersey, my interest naturally was first 
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attracted to the exhibit of the National 
Phonograph Company. It was truly in- 
spiring to observe the throngs gathered 
about the booth, and note with what in- 
terest they listened to the songs, the 
music and the voices brought from all 
parts of the world, covering a decade 
of time. 


Appropriately surrounded on all sides 
by exhibits of musical instruments of 
every description, is the small but sump- 
tuous booth of the Music Trade Review, 
whose publication offices are at No. 1 
Madison avenue, New York. This booth 
is really one of the most artistic and 
elegantly appointed of any to be seen at 
the Fair, and compels the admiration 
of all. Its ornate decorations, pillars, 
elaborate statuettes, capitols, mouldings, 
panels, etc., and all of the woodwork are 
overlaid with pure gold leaf, shaded to 
give the architecture the appearance of 
antique gold. The booth was designed 
by architect Luce of New York, who 
also designed the New York state build- 
ing at the Fair. The walls are covered 
with bronze green velour, and the furni- 
ture and other appointments are of the 
most luxurious and costly description. 


“The prettiest thing on the grounds 
is that Fairy Soap bubble fountain,”’ re- 
marked a lady as she visited the Liberal 
Arts building once more on her last day 
at the Fair. And there is a fountain that 
actually spouts soap bubbles—-more than 
nine millions of them a day—at the ex- 
pense of half a cake of Fairbank’s Fairy 
Soap. Near the fountain is a perfume 
factory making Janice perfume for the 
Allan Perfumery Company. The Pe- 
naud and Creme Simon perfume exhibits 
are great attractions for the ladies. 

Egypt’s exhibit in the Palace of 
Liberal Arts is located near the National 
Magazine’s subscription booth, and the 
chief feature is a large topographical 
model of middle Egypt, showing how 
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the river Nile has been utilized to irri- 
gate the land on either side. This 
model shows a section of the country 
spreading over 158 miles, from Cairo to 
Etsa. Connections have been made in 
the model and water flows through every 
canal and irrigating ditch. ‘This system 
supplies water all the year round to these 
districts, which formerly depended en- 
tirely on the overflow of the Nile once 
a year; this has doubled the crops in 
that district, of which cotton and sugar 
cane are the principal products. Much 
of this sugar comes to America. 

There are about 2,000,000 acres of 
waste land in Egypt, and the great As- 
souan reservoir has been built to meet 
the needs of this immense district. ‘The 
cost of this dam was $10,000,000, but it 
will make this vast tract of land produc- 
tive, and it is calculated that the revenue 
from them will be increased by over 
$10,000,000 every year. At first the 
building of this dam was much opposed 
by archaeologists, because it would mean 
the submersion annually and final de- 
struction of the beautiful temple at 
Philae, but this difficulty was met by 
Sir W. Garstin, who reduced the level 
of the water from 114 metres above mean 
sea level to 106 metres. 

I. Karmona of Cairo, who has charge 
of the Egyptian section in the Liberal 
Arts Palace, takes pleasure in explain- 
ing to visitors how this dam _ will 
rejuvenate the lands of ancient Egypt. 

“If this is Egypt, where are the pyra- 
mids’”’ asked a rustic youth of Mr. Kar- 
mona. ‘‘We will have those over next 
month,’’ he replied, and his interrogator 
walked away, quite satisfied that he could 
come back in a few weeks and see the 
famous pyramids of Egypt transplanted 
to the Exposition. After seeing the 
wonders and bigness of the Fair, one 
will believe that anything is possible. 

Another interesting topograhical 
model shows the Chicago drainage 
canal. ‘‘That’s the way we get our 
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dirty water,’’ says the St. Louisian, 
and ‘fA great work of engineering,’’ 
says the Chicagoan, as they look at 
the model and pictures from their differ- 
ent points of view. 

There are fifteen foreign countries 
represented in the building. Of these, 
France, England, Germany and China 
have the large spaces, but equally inter- 
esting exhibits have been made by Italy, 
Mexico, Egypt, Ceylon, Brazil, Cuba, 
Argentine Republic, Portugal, Japan, 
Sweden and Austria. China’s principal 
exhibit at the Fair is here, and no ex- 
hibit on the grounds is more popular. 
It consists of carved pagodas and furni- 
ture and ivory tusks, silverware, clois- 
onne, ancient vessels made of porcelain, 
ground precious stones, and many 
other things for which the Chinese have 
long been famous and some things that 
we never suspected them of producing. 

One of the attendants in the Chinese 
section of the Liberal Arts Palace tells 
an interesting story about the ‘‘smallest 
needle,’’ manufactured in Germany and 
supposed to be the most diminutive that 
human hands could make. But it was 
taken to China and a native of that 
country made another needle which could 
be passed through the eye of the one 
made by the German workman. The 
Chinese seem to have a genius for detail 
which is possessed by no other nation. 

Truly cosmopolitan is the Liberal 
Arts building. You may be rubbing 
elbows with a prince of royal blood and 
not know it. Every one goes there and 
every one finds what, to them, is most 
interesting. But what they seem to ap- 
preciate and remember most of all is the 
active, rushing, comprehensive exhibit 
of the National Magazine, not a dead 
showing of a product, but an industry, 
producing in every detail one of the most 
powerful of modern forces, the monthly 
magazine. At the gates and over the 
grounds, you can hear the suggestion, as 
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I have heard it many times, ‘‘Let’s go 
to the Liberal Arts building and see 
things in operation.’’ 

No other one thing so strikingly em- 
phasizes the progress in American 
business methods as the advance in the 
typewriter trade shown in the various 
exhibits in the Liberal Arts Palace. The 
click of the machines is the melody of 
modern commerce. 

One of the most picturesque vistas in 
the Liberal Arts Palace is the view along 
the center aisle which shows the booth of 
the Underwood Typewriter Company in 
the foreground. The rich and artistic 
effect of this exhibit is at once novel 
and impressive. The booth is built of 
colored leaded cathedral glass and is 
continually illuminated, adding much to 
the attractiveness of the scene. Stand- 
ing by the German exhibit and looking 
upon this exhibit the visitor is im- 
pressed with the wonderful advance 
that has been made in the beauty of ex- 
position displays. The walls of the 
booth on two sides are composed of 
handsome spacious mirrors, which give an 
impression of a much larger space than 
is actually used in the booth. It is, of 
course, equipped with Underwood Type- 
writers, some of which are operated elec- 
trically and automatically and wind out 
yards and yards of typewritten matter, 
suspended from the ceiling like bolts of 
cloth. The Underwood is one of the 
most popular of visible typewriters in 
America, and this is essentially a work- 
ing exhibit, as a visitor may have any 
machine taken direct from stock and 
operated right on the spot to judge of 
its merits. The fact that these machines 
are now in general use both in the United 
States government offices and in those 
of the Navy department has a great deal 
of weight with the purchasers, and it is 
a notable fact that stenographers whe 
have once used the Underwood prefer it 
to any other machine. Perhaps the ad- 
vantages of visible writing are not 
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always appreciated, but when the im- 
mense amount of time lost and the gen- 
eral wear and tear on the machine by 
the constant raising of the carriage are 
considered, a visible writer will certainly 
be chosen. Apart from the merits of 
the machine, there is something espe- 
cially friendly and attractive about the 
Underwood booth,which was constructed 
under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Nehr, general manager of the company. 

One thing usually strikes the visitor 
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who examines the Underwood machine, 
and that is its symmetry. The Under- 
wood is compact in shape and simple in 
construction, there being no complicated 
mechanism. 

It is interesting to observe the thou- 
sands of people who, not personally 
familiar with the operation of the type- 
writer, stop in wonderment before the 
National Magazine booth to watch the 
young lady there manipulate an Under- 
wood Typewriter. 














UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER EXHIBIT, LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING 











AN HISTORICAL PERFUMERY EXHIBIT 


CCUPYING the center of the exhibit 
that has the place of honor in the 
corner of the French section of the 

Palace of Liberal Arts is the gem of the 
valuable art collection of the world re- 
nowned perfumer, Ed. Pinaud. It is a 
reproduction in wax figures of the coro- 
nation scene of the Empress of France 
by Napoleon, just after the Louisiana 
Purchase, and therefore has a special 
historic appropriateness at thistime. It 
is a most minute reproduction, in all the 
original finery and was presented to 
Napoleon by J. I. B. Sabey to show him 
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cases showing all the products of the 
house of Ed. Pinaud: the “ Brise Em- 
baumée Violette,’’ the perfume of which 
cannot be distinguished from that of the 
living flower; the ‘‘ Extrait Vegetal Lilas 
de France,’ one drop of which is equal 
in fragrance to a bouquet of fresh lilacs; 
‘“‘Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine,’’ which 
has reached a sale in this country 
alone of 150,000 bottles per month; 
and sothrough the list of perfumes, 
toilet waters, cosmetics, shaving creams, 
dentifrices, etc., showing the broad 
range of Ed. Pinaud’s manufacture. 








the actual picture and the pomp of the 
ceremonies. The historic idea is logi- 
cally carried out in the whole exhibit, 
and the entire scheme of decoration fol- 
lows strictly the decorations of the times 
of the first Napoleon. 

This central case, showing the corona- 
tion scene, also contains an elaborate 
array of toilet articles, including Na- 
poleon’s own razor with mother of pearl 
handle, and the Emperor’s crest inlaid 
with gold, as well as the perfumery of 
the veriod which was especially made 
for Marie Louise, and is now perfectly 
produced from the original formula. 

Around this central case are grouped 


There is a panel in the interior of the 
exhibit showing the highest awards given 
the house of Ed. Pinaud; from that in 
Paris in 1855 to the world’s highest com- 
mercial honor of ‘‘Hors Concours,” 
(above competition) which was awarded 
to Mr. Victor Klotz, proprietor of: Ed. 
Pinaud’s products at Paris in 1900. 

This exhibit serves to give the specta- 
tor an idea of the wonderful interna- 
tional development of the house of Ed. 
Pinaud, which has been largely due to 
the efficiency of its branch houses, such 
as the American branch in charge of Mr. 
Emile Utard, in the new Ed. Pinaud 
Building at 84-90 Fifth Ave., New York. 











THE BUNGALOW ON THE MODEL CITY STREET 


T seemed like finding an oasis; it was 

called the Bungalow. I think I am 
not doing an injustice to any one else 
when I say it is the best place to eat at 
the Fair grounds, when one desires to 
have a dainty and moderate priced 
luncheon. It is located on the Model 
street and is somewhat out of the beaten 
track, but is well worth passing through 
the Kansas City Casino and through the 
Manufactures building to find. 

Constructed as buildings are in the 
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tropical climes, the wide veranda sur- 
rounding the entire building covered 
with wire netting is refreshing. Inside 
one has all the conveniences that are 
possible on the World’s Fair grounds. 

The Tea Room is especially popular 
and attractive; this is where the ladies 
and gentlemen meet for an afternoon sip 
of tea, enjoying the rest. 

Mrs. James Allan-Reid, concessionaire, 
and Mr. F. J. Peralta, manager, give 
their personal attention and supervision 
to the details of this cool and attractive 
rendezvous. Although located some- 
what out of the beaten track, the food 
is also out of the beaten track of the 
World’s Fair restaurant and is always 
neatly and properly served, wholesome 
and homelike to the last detail, 
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The Bungalow will always remain one 
of the pleasant memories of a visit to 
the Fair, for it seems to be adopted for 
combating the excessive heat. It is the 
popular meeting place of family parties 
who are preparing for an evening on the 
Pike; in fact if you have once discovered 
the Bunaglow you will verify all that has 
been written here. 

It is the retreat where refreshments 
refresh in reality. 

One of the most attractive features of 
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the service at the Bungalow is the fact 
that the waitresses engaged there are 
young ladies who came from the different 
universities and colleges. They are cul- 
tured and take a special pride in pleasing 
the patrons. During the hours when they 
are not engaged in the restaurant they 
are making a study of the various educa- 
tional and art features of the exposition. 
Among the waitresses are also numerous 
school teachers and trained nurses. 

Much depends in visiting the World’s 
Fair on eating the proper things, and 
there is no place where everything is 
better prepared than at the quaint little 
house surrounded by the wire screened 
porch, where one can almost feel all of 
the delights and conveniences of a 
northern clime. 











EXHIBIT OF THE C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 


NE of the most interesting working 
exhibits at the World’s Fair is that 
of the C, P. Goerz Optical Works in the 
Liberal Arts building. ‘This firm makes 
the famous Goerz anastigmat lens, which 
is of especial interest to owners of cam- 
eras, as the Goerz Lens has been accepted 
as the official lens of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. 
Mr. C. P. Goerz, who has passed his 


In 1895, appreciating the commerical 
progress of the United States, he sent 
Mr. L. J. R. Holst from Berlin to New 
York, where he established headquar- 
ters at 52 East Union Square. The 
energy and persistent working of Mr. 
Holst, together with the merit of the 
Goerz Lens has placed it a leader in the 
market today. Mr. Holst and the Goerz 
Lenz are very well known among the lens 
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fiftieth birthday, began his business with 
three men in Berlin, Germany, in the 
year 1888, prior to which time he served 
three years as apprentice in the optical 
business without pay. 

In 1898 he built his first large factory 
and doubled this in rgot. so that he now 
employs over 800 workmen in the home 
factory at Berlin in addition to those at 
Winterstien, Germany, 


users of America, due to the persistent 
advertising which he has done for his 
concern. 

Mr. C. P. Goerz has been given the 
title of Kgl. Kommerzienrat, which is 
equivalent to the so called captains of 
industry of our own United States. 

The views which are used in the 
National Magazine were taken with a 
Goerz double anastigmat lens. 











ITALIAN ART PRODUCTS IN AMERICA 


66 Y father was fully resolved that 

all of his sons should do what he 
considered the practical things of life,’’ 
said Professor Salvini, as he laid an 
affectionate hand upon a terra cotta bust 
of the famous Italian tragedian, Tom- 
maso Salvini. ‘‘I was to have been a 
lawyer, Alexander a civil engineer and— 
I’ve forgotten what the other boy was to 
be, but it turns out that two became 
actors, and I am a sculptor. Ah, the 


artistic blood will have its way—and it, 


seems to be strong in our families, for 
we count one of Italy’s great poets among 
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our ancestors and my little son already 
writes poetry. However, I’ve not gone 
so entirely against the plan of my father, 
for I am a business man as well as an 
artist. Naturally, my business has to do 
with my art.” Since I couldn’t divorce 
myself from the beautiful—even for busi- 
ness, I chose what combines the plas- 
tic art with the charm of color,’’ and the 
Professor called the attention of his visi- 
tor to a beautiful altar piece, a painting 
of The Annunciation, done on tile. 

‘“‘Is this your first visit to America? ”’ 
queried the caller. 


“No, I came over several years ago as 
a representative of the International Art 
League. Of course, I was out to talk 
about your tariff upon art goods, and in 
this connection had an interview with 
your great president, Mr. McKinley. 
I was his guest at the White House, and 
we talked of that tariff. Later he sent 
an especial message to the house and it 
resulted in a ten per cent. reduction. I 
cannot say that I effected it, but the 


-Fesults were a great satisfaction, and the 
“ memory of that meeting a great pleas- 


” 
. 


ure 

“It would be a satisfaction if you 
would conclude to remain permanently 
with us, Professor. You know America 
is yearning to adopt and absorb the art 
and artists of the world.” 

“Ves, indeed, and it is wonderful 
how you do it. In a few months or 
years at most they are all Americans, 
and in a generation the transformation 
is complete. But I fancy that the best I 
can do is to remain to give a few lec- 
tures on Art in some of your larger cities. 
I have a proposition under considera- 
tion at the present moment. @aFather 
would have filled a series of engage- 
ments in America this year had it not 
been that the tragedy in Chicago made 
all theatrical matters very uncertain.” 

Professor Salvini was enthusiastic over 
the beauty and completeness of the Ger- 
man exhibit, and the wonderful work of 
the Japanese, and the great breadth of 
the Exposition. He is representative of 
all exhibitors from the city of Florence. 
He also holds an office equivalent to that 
of alderman in an American city, but the 
office carries with it only the honor. 
He is president of the Commerical and 
Industrial Association of that city, and 
also a professor in its school of fine arts. 
This, combined with the superintend- 
ance of a large factory for the manufac- 
ture of art potteries must make him a 
very busy man. 











LINGERING MEMORIES OF LEATHER 


66 - have you know that I’m running 

this Exposition,’’ bellowed a Texas 
steer, his branching horns looking threat- 
eningly as he poked out his head from 
a handsome booth of Moorish design. 
‘*Every man, woman and child owes me 


, 


‘“‘Certainly,’’ said the gentleman in 
charge of the United States Leather ex- 
hibit. ‘‘That beast is the best of his 
kind in the world. He serves a most 
useful purpose. We only show one or 
two sides of him, but in those two phases 











TWO VIEWS OF UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY’S EXHIBIT 


a debt of gratitude. I aid him from the 
soles of his feet to the crown of his head. 
I make Americans loyal. I make the 
wheels go round.”’ 

One doesn’t stop to argue with a 
Texas steer at close quarters, so I 
stepped inside to find out what grounds 
there were for the animal’s portentious 
claims. 


he lays the whole world under tribute. 
We walk on him, and he drives the 
great pulleys that make the wheels go 
round. 

‘*Now here he is, done into material 
for belting. Isn’t he a beauty?” and 
the gentleman stroked the smooth sides 
tanned to a delicate brown. ‘‘To break 
into this class he must be without a 








LINGERING 


blemish. Think of the weight of re- 
sponsibility he carries,’’ and the gentle- 
man waved his hand toward a mass of 
whirling wheels. ‘‘Now here we have 
him made into sole leather —the very 
best in the world. This castor shade is 
oak—honest oak tan—no acids. This 
wine brown is hemlock. Our pride is 
honesty in product. No short cuts that 
take the life out of the leather. We 
have ninety tanneries. Here are hides 
from South America; they’re called cape 
hides in the trade. You can see that 
they are smaller—feed conditions aren’t 
so good down in that country. Those 
gentlemen outside were selected from a 
herd of 1,200 head in the St. Louis stock 
yards for their beauty. Look there—”’ 
The caller looked, and high up was the 
complete half of a creature tanned from 
nostrils to hoofs. 

‘*Now this is the way we prepare the 
leather for the man who half soles your 





MEMORIES OF LEATHER 


shoes.’’ Piled upon a corner table of 
leather were neat packages of sole 
leathers. ‘‘See to it that you get the 
stock from the United States Leather 
Company and your soles won’t break off, 
and I guarantee you will not lose it. 
Here I’ve found a new use for him,’’ and 
the visitor was ushered into a cosy re- 
ception room where the pictures were 
framed in sole Jeather. 

Having forgiven the Texas steer for 
being so generally tough and expensive 
in steak, because of the good deed done 
in leather, I was halted by an artistic 
mural painting of him done in the facade 
of a handsome pagoda, bearing the name 
of Pfister & Vogel, who are pre-eminent 
in their line. It was difficult to believe 
that the beautiful pinks, blues, golden 
and sun russet browns, castor and bronze, 
and delicate as satin, were of leather. 

Leather that is destined to have a 
career in society as the foot gear of 
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THE REGAL SHOE EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


dainty belles; that will grace the twink- 
ling feet of the ballet girl; that will be 
made into bags and belts and the thou- 
sand and one things that delight a 
woman. 

There was leather to make gloves, of 
a heavy, sensible sort, leather for pil- 
lows, leathers made from kangaroos, 
from sheep, from goats—all sorts, kinds 
and conditions of leather. Leather made 
from hides that come from Brazil, China, 
Australia and India. 

Do you wonder that the wanderlust 
has gotten into American feet. I tell 
you it’s the leather trying to get back 
home. Over in the Regal Shoe booth, 
whither I was attracted by a crowd of 
people who were ‘‘sicklied o’er by the 
pale cast of thought,’ evidently caused 
by looking at beautiful shoes at $3.50 
a pair when they had been paying $5.98. 
At least I suppose so, feeling a little 
that way myself. I discovered it 


was partially caused by an exhibit of 
the wonderful Cooper-Hewitt mercury 
vapor light that attracts people in throngs. 

It was in this booth that I ran 
across a collection of letters from 
China, Cuba, New Zealand, Colombia, 
Mexico, British Guiana, Canada, Pana- 
ma, Jamaica, Costa Rica, Helvetia, 
Equador, the Bahamas, Hayti and Paris, 
all containing pleas for pairs of these 
representative shoes—for feet that had 
wandered far, yet had not forgotten their 
native land. That the Regal shoe treats 
him right they are very happy to demon- 
strate. The Regals are shown in every 
stage of development, and the manu- 
facturers are willing that you should 
take a buzz saw to them to prove 
their statements. They send people 
away brighter from tip to toe than when 
they enter the booth, for their shoes 
shine, and their faces are alight with a 
new idea. The Regal is always right. 











UNIQUE SHOE POLISH EXHIBIT 


HEREVER you find a shoeblacking 

stand—and everyone knows them 
these days—what blacking is it that is 
always used and advertised? At St. 
Louis, the World’s.Fair exhibit of 
Messrs. Whittemore “Bros. & Company 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, is charac- 
teristic of its pre-eminence in the shoe 
polish world; situated among the many 
boot and shoe displays that illustrate 
an era of progress in the leather indus- 
try, it establishes without cavil, that 
Messrs. Whittemore Bros. & Company 








WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO, EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD’S 
FAIR 


have set the pace of the times. It was 
over fifty years ago that Gilt Edge, the 
corner stone of success in the shoe pol- 
ishing industry, was put on the market 
and the confidence of the people secured. 

The writer could not fail to appreciate 
that the venerable shoemaker must feel 
indebted to the house that has met the 
demands of the large variety of products 
from the tanner’s hand, thus giving dur- 


ability to their shoes, as Whittemore 
Bros. & Company, by their sterling 
goods, have established; for every boot- 
black concedes that whatever new dress- 
ing they put on the market you can bank 
on asa good thing. Today it is an ac- 
knowledged fact, that shoe polish is an 
economic staple. 

Only fifty years ago this old estab- 
lished firm thought they were doing a 
good new business when they turned out 
many thousands of Gilt Edge and Bos- 
ton Waterproof, while today many mill- 
ions of liquids, pastes, and creams are 
turned out annually in astounding variety. 

In their booth the seeming disadvan- 
tage of the structural columns of the 
building was overcome by an ingenious 
arrangement of panel display, cases and 
mirrors, between which is a half pyramid, 
fifteen feet across the base, on which are 
displayed the handsome packages char- 
acteristic of Messrs. Whittemore Bros. & 
Company imbedded in rich plush and 
silk draperies of green and gold. Adorn- 
ing the wall on either side of this pyra- 
mid of beauty in design and blending of 
colors are signs lettered in gold and sil- 
ver, and the firm’s initials tastefully 
worked in packages of dressing outlined 
in gold cord. Beyond this is a similar 
pyramid devoted to bootblack goods sur- 
mounted by a most interesting panel 
design in which nearly 300 round, bright 
colored tin boxes are arranged: surely 
the greatest quantity and variety ever 
assembled to cater to the needs of the 
shining ‘‘ Professor.”’ 

Their desk is welcome to all guests, 
and is supplied with writing material 
and World’s Fair post cards, spicy and 
humorous, all ready for the signature of 
the writer and acceptable as a souvenir. 
The booth is conspicuous as a rest ren- 
dezvous for visitors, as its many comfort- 
able willow chairs and tete-a-tetes are 
most inviting. Here one can read a 
regular de luxe edition in Whittemore 
Shoe Polish. 











THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


HILE wandering around about in 

the Liberal Arts building I had a 
thrill. The reason for that thrill was the 
discovery of a genius. I knew that he 
was a genius from several signs that 
never fail. | I won’t mention them, for I 
have no patent on my genius distin- 
guisher, and indeed as it is still a theory 
that I have to prove, so I lingered about 
confident that my theory would be tri- 
umphant. There were pianos there, 
beautiful pianos, and they formed an im- 
portant part of the establishment of the 
correctness of my deductions. There 
were pianos that took one back to the 
days of empire dresses, and made one 
dream of the French court under Napol- 
eon. One could almost imagine when 
seated before it that some delicious 
French compliments must flow into one’s 
ears. I really wonder what will be the 
psychological effect of that exquisite 
piano upon its purchaser. Certainly it 


will refuse to respond to rag time. 

After I had gotten myself to feeling 
thoroughly French, I turned about and 
discovered myself in quite another at- 
mosphere; I was transposed into the 
early days of our republic, and one touch 
upon the ivory keys made me a Colonial 
dame at once. I felt earnest, sincere 
and stately. I was speckless, spotless 
and proper. Beautiful in the beauty of 
chaste lines and finish, I liked myself 
that way very much and was just think- 
ing of a lovely young friend that the 
classic instrument would suit to a nicety 
when there came a moment of silence in 
the surrounding din and out of that 
silence came the stately chords of one of 
Liszt’s rhapsodies. My genius was at 
work, but I had lingered too long among 
my fancies and the crowd about my 
genius was so dense that I could see no 
more than the top of his head, but I 
could hear the work of his skillful fingers. 
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THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


I was correct in my estimate! The rhap- 
sody was being interpreted by the hand 
of a master! It danced, it swept, it 
stormed, it menaced, it sighed, and sang 
itself to sleep like a gypsy mother croon- 
ing to her babe. There was the swaying 
of tree tops, the tinkle of the tambour- 


the masters of composition. ‘‘America 
aided by this marvel of mechanism 
will become a nation of cultured musi- 
cians,’’ was my thought. I wished to 
know more and this was my opportun- 
ity. I didn’t have the money in my 
purse to buy the exquisite piano in 





BALDWIN’S AMERICAN MODERN ART PIANO 


ine, the life, the movement of the camp, 
the tramp of soldiers and the cackle of 
hens; one could almost smell the smoke 
of the campfire. The crowd drifted 
away and left my genius and a Baldwin 
Piano Player! 

Was I disappointed? No! I was 
simply enthusiastic. What a boon to 
the music loving soul whose fingers have 
been denied the opportunity to train 
to the tremendous skill demanded by 


Vernis Martin or Louis XVI. satin wood 
concert grand, but I had a thirst for 
knowledge. 

Imagine my patriotic delight to learn 
that our great West was the producer of 
these marvels, and that they were all 
built in Cincinnati, Ohio, by the Baldwin 
Company of piano makers, who have 
searched the entire globe for beautiful 
woods to encase the delicate mechanism, 
which is really the soul of the instrument. 











THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


For one supreme expression of the 
American art sense in the field of piano 
manufacture they gave carte blanche to 
two of Cincinnati’s artists, Mr. Barnhorn 
and Mr. Gest of the school of fine arts cf 
that city, who by the blending of their 
skill have produced an epoch making 
result. 

That the visitors at the Exposition 
might know how a piano is made, the 
Baldwin Company have brought with 
them a wonderful model of their gigan- 
tic works, and several times each day 
the whole process is explained. 

Did you ever dream that a piano to be 
fitted for residence in the tropics needs 
quite a different treatment from one that 
remains in our temperate land? Glue 
has to be abandoned in favor of rivets 
and other damp defying devices. I was 
proud to learn that the Baldwin Piano 
Company are making the name of 
America known among the music lovers 
of Australia, South America, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden, Norway, England and 


Portugal. The Emperor of Korea re- 
cently purchased a Baldwin, and South 
Africa has a shipment, and so the Bald- 
win is carrying the flag of musical sweet- 
ness and mechanical perfection around 
the earth. 

After this visit to the works I went 
back to the piano player, ‘‘Can anybody 
learn to do it this way?” I queried. 
Memories crowded upon me of heavy 
struggles with scales and five-finger exer- 
cises in which had gone five times the 
price of a piano player and not even a 
rag time tune left to show for it. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,’’ promptly responded the gentle- 
man in charge. ‘‘And while there are 
general directions for the tempo and 
phrasing, you can exercise your indi- 
viduality in execution quite as though it 
were your own fingers. A music lover 
delights in it because from the first he 


can entertain himself and others.”’ 
And I went away knowing that my 


theory of genius had met a serious defeat 
at the hands of a Baldwin Piano Player. 
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CHICAGO TERMINAL OF THE LAKE SHORE 


OT long ago I had the pleasure of 

assisting an elderly lady of some 
seventy years onto a railway train at the 
new La Salle Street Station in Chicago. 
She said she had come from Hyde 
Park, some eight or ten miles away at 
ten o’clock at night, to take a late Lake 
Shore train, and though traveling with 
out an escort, had suffered no inconven- 
ience whatever, so simple and easy were 
the means provided for transit. The ele- 
vated train brought her to the very 
threshold of the station within twenty- 
five minutes of leaving her home, and 
when she arrived at the terminal she had 
no difficulty in completing her arrange- 
ments for continuing her journey. She 
was most enthuisastic over the ingenious 


improvements on every side which add 
so much to the comfort of the traveler 
by this line. This little incident im- 
pressed me as worthy of mention, prov- 
ing that old people and children can 
now travel in safety and comfort without 
an escort, even at a late hour—a thing 
almost impossible some years ago, owing 
to the confusion due to many changes in 
order to connect with the depot, all of 
which are now eliminated. 

The La Salle Street Station impressed 
me as being a ‘‘depot’’ in the true sense 
of the word —‘‘a place for the accommo- 
dation and protection of railway passen- 
gers.”’ The spacious building, the neat 
and artistic furnishing, the convenient 
arrangement of ticket offices, lunch, din- 
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THE LAKE SHORE RAILROAD 


ing and waiting rooms present a whole 
that is most impressive, and yet with all 
this, there is an air of ‘‘hominess” that 
most successfully combines the necessi- 
ties of the railway station with the com- 
forts of the well equipped hostelry in a 
manner that outshines even the much 
praised efforts of the English railroads. 

Apart from its practical aspect, there 
is, perhaps, no place in the world that 
furnishes more picturesque studies of 
human nature than does the La Salle 
Street Station at night. This is the time 
supposed to be universally given to rest, 
but here the ceaseless coming and going 
indicates the restless spirit of the Ameri- 
can people, and, too, what a range of 
emotions is suggested by all this travel- 
ing! The special purpose that impels 
him may often be read in the face of the 
hurrying traveler. It is easy to deter- 
mine where the death message has come, 
or where the sudden illness of the loved 
one recalls the wanderer. The bridal 
couple can never be mistaken, nor the 
traveling man with his roly-poly figure 
whose swaying and somewhat hesitating 
step, taken in connection with his ample 
proportions, at once suggest to the ini- 
tiated that the good man has passed the 
greater part of his life on board the train, 
his gait being a relic of those moving 
floors and not to be acquired by the ordi- 
nary mortal who sticks closely to terra 
firma. Here, too, are the serious, strenu- 
ous college girl, the hopeful, careless 
college boy, the broker, the business 
man, the sisters of charity, the elderly 
father or mother going to visit sons and 
daughters who have taken up their abode 
in this wonderful West. Here is the 
family traveling back East to the ‘‘old 
home,’’ or coming to the West to make 
a‘*new home.” Emigrants from far-off 
shores huddle in one corner with masses 
of miscellaneous and varicolored bundles 
and a great abundance of babies, while 
the tourist, sated with sight-seeing, looks 
idly round in search of something to 
relieve the ennui from which he seems to 


suffer. In short, this main artery of 


-travel between the East and West present 


at this terminal a moving panorama more 
interesting to the student of human na- 
ture than any stereopticon or artist’s 
canvas, 

The building has a frontage of 213 feet, 
is thirteen stories high, and the total 
area, including power house and train 
shed, is 197,401 square feet, or a little 
more than four and a half acres. The 
first floor contains the large dining room 
and baggage room, a lobby too feet 
square and the ticket offices. On the 
second floor are the main waiting room, 
the ladies waiting room, the smoking 
room and the waiting room for the ele- 
vated railway trains, all of ample propor- 
tions and ceilings forty feet in height. A 
covered passage connects the elevated 
train waiting room with the station on 
the elevated loop, so that the passenger 
is in direct communication with the en- 
tire elevated railway system of Chicago, 
while from the lower floor the surface 
cars can be reached in a minute as they 
run in front of the station on Van Buren 
street. In fact, this station is better 
located than any in Chicago, being in 
the very center of the business district, 
and everything possible has been done 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
passengers. Some idea of the amount 
of traffic which passes over this road 
may be gained from the fact that about 
200 trains enter and leave the station 
every week day, though of course on 
Sunday there are not so many. In addi- 
tion to all this, the Lake Shore road has 
achieved almost world wide fame for 
punctuality of service. 

The road bed of this line between 
Chicago and Buffalo is without doubt 
one of the finest in the world. It passes 
over a country as level as a billiard 
table, so that the jar and motion of the 
train are scarcely preceptible in the 
rapidly moving car. No one journeying 
to or from the West, if seeking comfort, 
should fail to take a ticket on this road. 








““MID BERKSHIRE 


sc? ID Berskhire hills far away,’’ is 

a line from Whittier’s famous 
poem which rings in memory as the 
traveler passes through the beautiful hills 
among which the Boston & Albany rail- 
road takes its course. It was of these 
hills that the good, quaker poet of New 
England wrote. One of the most inter- 
esting decorations of the Massachusetts 
building at the World’s Fair is a large 
gallery of photographs portraying these 
hills. As the train winds along, stretches 


of landscape are revealed whose beauty 





HILLS FAR AWAY” 


try are unsurpassed. Westward from 
Lebanon mountain is one of the most 
attractive drives in the state, and the 
glimpses of scenery are more like dreams 
than realities. Northeast of Pittsfield 
is the natural curiosity known as ‘*The 
Balanced Rock,” which weighs 150 tons, 
rises to a height of eighteen feet, yet 
rests on one tiny square foot of surface. 
It is said that it is so evenly balanced 
that it may be swayed by a child’s light 

touch. - 
The lakes, the forests and the fields 
all have a beauty and dis- 
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and picturesqueness cannot be exceeded 
in any land on earth. Here are the 
haunts of the rest seekers, who, tired 
of the heavy atmosphere of the cities, 
desire to get “close to Nature’s heart.” 
There is something soothing in the very 
atmosphere here, and the whole land- 
scape speaks of peace to the weary town 
dweller. 

Pittsfield, which has been termed 
‘“*The Gem City of the Berkshires,” 
lies in the very heart of the mountain 
district, and is one of the most charm- 
ing of New England cities, adding to 
the inducement of its beautiful location, 
every modern convenience that the 
most exacting traveler or tourist can 
desire. 

No homes are more charming than 
those of the Berkshire region, and the 
drives all through this part of the coun- 


HILLS FAR AWAY” 


tinctive charm of their 
own that appeal to our 
hearts just as they did to 
the good Quaker poet, 
who chose well when he 
selected this setting for 
a poem that has become 
a classic in American 
literature and directed the 
footsteps of many a tired 
business man, who, other- 
wise, might never have 
known how much repose 
can be found ‘‘’Mid Berkshire hills far 
away.” 

Printed matter, describing the scenery 
and points of interest along the line, is 
issued by the Boston & Albany railroad. 
‘*Summer Homes’’ and ‘A Railroad 
Idyl” are most fascinating reading and 
can be obtained at the World’s Fair in 
the New York Central booth, at the 
Massachusetts Building, and also at the 
booth of Hiram Ricker & Sons’ Poland 
Water. Copies may also be secured by 
addressing the Passenger Department 
of the Boston & Albany in Boston. 

















WHAT HAPPENED TO FRANK 


(A STORY WITH A SEQUEL) 


66 AVE 

you 
seen Frank 
lately?” 
asked my 
friend Tom 
the other 
night; ‘‘he 
seems a little 
off, looks 
frayed-like, 
and rusty. 
Guess he must be working too hard, 
for his law pratice has been heavy a long 
time you know.” 

‘Shouldn’t wonder,’’ I assented. 
‘‘Always was a plugger. ‘Duty to cli- 
ents’ always seemed to me like ‘injustice 
to self,’ applying it to his case. Why 
don’t he break away and take a little 
rest? ’”’ ; 

‘‘Well,’’ drawled Tom, “‘he feels that 
he cannot afford to take the time.” 

“You just wait,’’ I replied, ‘‘I’ll fix 
Frank.”’ 

I had the pleasure of escorting Frank, 
despite his protests, aboard the Joy liner 
‘‘Old Dominion,’’ leaving Boston for 
New York. At five we cast off, with 
many misgivings and uttered worries by 
Frank. 

Well it wasn’t long before we were 
off the famous Highland light, with 
its grim piles of sand, a beacon for 
mariners, guiding them to the haven 
beyond the tempest. 

Down along the Cape shore the good 
ship sped. It was dark, but in coming 
across the bay we had enjoyed a good 
view of the famous Nantasket beach, and 
later Minot’s light. Frank surprised me 
the way he perked up. 

We also disposed of an excellent din- 
ner, and retired to our stateroom, from 
the window of which we could watch the 
sea with its mystic charms, and Frank 
soon was snoring. away. 





I was up bright and early, next morn- 
ing and called Frank to come and look 
out of the stateroom window. 

We were then passing Cottage City, 
and as I had a good pair of field glasses, 
we spent a bully half hour in picking up 
the spots of interest. Vineyard Haven, 
the blue outline of old Nantucket, the 
first landing place of the English in 
America, and home of the old time whal- 
ing industry. 

All the way down to New York it was 
one continual round of pleasureable 
scenery. Past New London, and the 
Connecticut foreside we churned away, 
with the north shore of Long Island on 
our left. 

We had lots to see and saw it. For- 
tunately, one of the ship’s stewards was 
an oracle, and pointed out the many 
places of historic and modern interest. 

Oyster Bay, where President Roose- 
velt lives in the Summer time, was 
pointed to us, and then City Island, the 
gate of New York. 

Suddenly, around the bend, ‘‘little old 
New York’”’ loomed up, and grew bigger. 
You get some idea of its immensity from 
the deck of the big steamer. Through 
the swirlling waters of Hell Gate we 
passed, and the islands with their big 
city buildings. Brooklyn loomed up 
beyond Williamsburg, and it seemed as 
if we were in a convention of ships of 
all sorts—animation and life everywhere. 

We went up town, and I slyly asked 
Frank if we oughtn’t to take the mid- 
night train back. ‘‘Those briefs, you 
know.” 

“Damn the briefs, I’m going back on 
the Old Dominion,’’ decisively snapped 
Frank. And we did. 

The outing proved a wonderful tonic. 
Now he makes it frequently. 

The best of all was that it only cost us 
—well, write to B. D. Pitts, 308 Con- 
gress street, Boston, and he will tell you. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE PALACE OF ELECTRICITY—A SNAPSHOT FROM THE CANAL 

















JOE CHAPPLE WILL TAKE BOYS TO WASHINGTON 


HAVE planned a week’s visit to the 

National Capital in December, when 
Congress is in session, paying transpor- 
tation and all other expenses for the 
three boys who do the best work selling 
‘single copies of the National Magazine 
and procuring new yearly subscriptions 
during the months of September, 
October and November. I shall take 
one boy from the East, one from the 
West and one from the South. 

These three boys will be my special 
guests while in Washington and we will 
visit both houses of Congress, call on 
the President and inspect all public 
buildings. 

I want bright, enterprising boys to act 
as my agents for the National Magazine 
in all cities and towns not already as- 
signed. 

Any boy can earn more money in sell- 
ing National Magazines than in any 


TAKE A CHAIR? 


This fine Morris adjustable chair is 
beautifully finished and upholstered. It 

















will add to the comfort and beauty of 
any home. 


other way. Read what one of my boys 
says :— 
Marshalltown, Ia., May 1, ’o4. 
Joe M. Chapple Esq., — 
Boston, Mass. 

I arrived home safe and sound and 
wish to thank yourself and Mrs. Chapple 
for this trip I have received to the Won- 
derland of the Tropics. I have returned 
a more loyal American boy than ever. I 
shall ever remember the trip with pleas- 
ure and I wish to say to the boys that 
Mr. Chapple will make you a better trip 
than he promises to. ‘The boys who have 
the good fortune to accompany him and 
his wife on such a trip as I received will 
certainly have a good time. 

Ray G. Whinary. 

I want every boy to write me at once 
for agents terms and secure special rights 
in his territory. 

Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
Editor National Magazine, 
Boston, Mass. 


for one year at $1.00 each and we will 
ship a chair carefully packed, from factory 
at Oneida, N. Y. 

It will afford solid comfort when you 
read your National Magazine and when- 
ever you need rest. Ask your friends 


- to subscribe — they will do it, and 


a és 


- novels. 


Get ten new subscribers 


. be glad to. 


National Magazine Library 


We are preparing a catalogue of new 
fiction for the National Magazine Li- 
brary. As fast as the library clubs ex- 
pire the subscriptions may be renewed 


1 and the latest novels ordered on the 


same terms as prevailed last year. 

For $2 the subscriber has the reading 
of twenty-five or more first class works 
of fiction, a copy of the National Maga- 
zine for one year, and finally one of the 
Send at once for the new cata- 
logue to 

THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
944 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass, 
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NOW IT’S OFF TO PARIS AND LONDON 


HE National party will sail for Paris 

and London on September 6, on the 
good old Cunard line, that never lost 
a passenger. But—there is no rose with- 
out a thorn—at the very last moment I 
find that it is impossible for me to leave 
the work at St. Louis, so I have written 
the nicest letter that I knew how to each 
of my six contestants, asking them if 
they would allow me to stay at home and 
send Mrs. Chapple —the better half of 
us—to do the conducting. And right 
here I will make a confession, and tell 
you that it is Mrs. Chapple who has 
been the real conductor in all these suc- 
cessful tours, and it is she who deserves 
the credit for the enjoyment derived 
from the Jamaica trip and the other suc- 
cessful excursions of the National. It 
is a great disappointment to me person- 
ally that I cannot take this trip, on which 
my heart has been set all through the 
long, hot days of arduous work at St. 
Louis. I have thought of the cool ocean 
breezes and gathered new courage, and 
now it seems hard to lose this pleasure 
of traveling with our own subscribers and 
the inspiring helpmate who has assisted 
so successfully in the subscription cam- 
paign at the World’s Fair. We are all 
convinced that my place is on the ship’s 
deck at St. Louis until the voyage is 
over—that is to say, I must remain in 
St. Louis until the great World’s Fair 
closes in a blaze of glory, and I have 
had the long wished for opportunity to 
ineet face to face the thousands of old 
subscribers and the many new ones yet 
to be enrolled upon the books of the 
National Magazine. 


We have arrived at this decision in * 


the interests of the readers of the Na- 
tional, as well as in the interests of the 
“successful six.’? We remembered that 
‘thope deferred maketh the heart sick,”’ 
and decided not to postpone the vacation 
journey, thinking it better to disappoint 
the publisher rather than to inflict a 


similar disappointment on half a dozen 
subscribers. My place will be well filled 
by Mrs. Chapple, who has been over the 
route several times. 

The work accomplished in this contest 
has been most inspiring. Some of the 
accounts as to ‘‘how subscribers were 
secured for the National’’ will be pub- 
lished in the magazine during the com- 
ing year. We shall also expect some 
pretty lively accounts of the trip from 
our travelers, and we are sure that our 
readers will watch for these with all the 
keen interest manifested in the Jamaica 
trip. An account of the embarkation 
and personnel of the party will appear 
in the October issue. 

After the rush of the work at St. Louis 
is over, I am planning on a trip some 
time during the Winter, and I trust this 
will be in the nature of a ‘consolation 
prize” to myself and other subscribers 
who have not been successful in this 
contest, but who have shown that they 
have the right spirit and are determined 
to win one of the National trips. If our 
traveling projects grow much more we 
shall have to engage Messrs. Thomas 
Cook & Sons to care for our increasing 
numbers, for I hope—and the indications 
now are that we shall—in the coming 
years, to circle the globe with hundreds of 
National readers, until we have taken 
‘‘personally conducted’’ National parties 
to all parts of the world. The purpose 
is to have Joe Chapple take subscribers 
with him on every trip he makes—and 
he has a lively inclination for globe trot- 
ting—so they say. 

We’ll send them off with a hearty 
heave ho! and later—well, that’s another 
story. 

Have your ideas ready for the future. 


—— 
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THE AUTOMOBILE EXHIBIT AT THE FAIR 


O you realize that at the Columbian 

Exposition at Chicago, in 1893, not 

an automobile wheel was turning? Do 

you realize that one of the marked fea- 

tures of the World’s Fair at St. Louis 

only ten years later, is automobile trans- 
portation? 

No portion of the Exposition reveals 
more vividly the progress of the world 
for the past decade than the parlor car- 
peted booths, enclosed with brass rails 





ELWOOD HAYNES, PRESIDENT 
MANAGER, WHO BUILT THE FIRST AUTO- 
MOBILE IN AMERICA 


AND GENERAL 


in the Transportation Building which 
show the wonderful progress made in 
automobiles. 

Today the chauffeur may be regarded 
as a luxury, but the time is coming when 
automobiles will play a prominent part 
in the routine activities of every day life, 


as in the case of the bicycle, the evolu-. 


tion of the automcbile is the one great 
absorbing American purpose of utility 


in methods of transit as well as pleasure. 

Until Thomas Edison made the in- 
candescent light cheap enough to be of 
practical use it was regarded as a 
scientific toy; until Alexander Graham 
Bell made the construction and opera- 
tion of the telephone possible within 
reasonable cost, it was looked upon more 
as a laboratory freak than future necessity. 

The Centennial of 1876 witnessed the 
birth of the telephone as a_ practical 
utility. The equipment at Chicago in 
1893 marked the inception of electricity 
as a power for general use, in illuminat- 
ing and manufacturing. The exhibit 
of 1904 is the beginning of a revolution 
in modes and methods of transit and in 
this evolution the automobile is conspic- 
uous. Ten swift years tell a story which 
even Jules Verne would not have dared 
to draw in fancy’s picture, with his seven 
league boots. 

The exhibits in the Transportation 
Building are interesting not only to the 
favored few who may be able to purchase 
high priced touring cars, but in the 
throngs which pass by are thousands of 
people who will live to see the day when 
automobiling has become an every day 
necessity more than luxury, for pleasure 
riding is today one of the necessities of 
the time. The desire for riding about 
on ‘‘rubber wings’’ is augmented by 
the fact that so many take the omnibus 
automobile ride about the Fair grounds, 
as ‘‘the only way’”’ in which to obtain 
their first and imperishable impressions 
of the great Exposition. 

The boy of years ago looked upon 
as the acme of ambition, the pictur- 
esque stage coach driver, or grim loco- 
motive engineer. ‘The American boy of 
late days has quite set his mind upon 
some day wearing the leather cap and 
gorgeous goggles of the chauffeur, to dash 
like a race horse over the pavement or 
the willowy sweep of the country roads. 
The romance and picturesque incidents 
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that cluster about the automobile tours 
where distances are annihilated, will 
leave its impress upon this age, so you 
might as well get ready and become 
posted on the question of automobiling 
at once, for itis going to come just as 
soon as that son or daughter grows into 
manhood or womanhood. 

The first automobile ever built in 
America is on exhibition in the Haynes- 
Apperson booth in the Transportation 











Building and is the work of Elwood 
Haynes of Kokomo, Indiana. 

An interesting story is told of its 
initial trip when Elwood Haynes had, 
after many trials and tribulations, suc- 
ceeded in making a horseless carriage. 
Fearing that it would scare horses, 
he pushed it by his own hands out of 
the city of Kokomo, Indiana, for seven 
miles and there, surrounded by tas- 


THE AUTOMOBILE EXHIBIT AT THE FAIR 


seled corn fields and waving grasses, 
the first American automobile had its 
initial trip. This run was made success- 
fully and many of the original patents 
which Elwood Haynes took out on this 
first automobile have been adapted in 
modern automobiles. 

The Haynes automobile stands for 
everything that skill, ingenuity and ex- 
perience can put together, and as for 
economy of operation, it has been re- 





peatedly demonstrated that the average 
cost for repairs is less than $25 per year. 
This is an important factor to automobile 


owners. 

The Haynes-Apperson exhibit is one 
of the largest and the big touring 
cars call forth a great degree of admira- 
tion like that of the great mogul engines 
that form the exhibit of railroad trans- 
portation. 














THE AUTOMOBILE EXHIBIT AT THE FAIR 


Near the main entrance to the Trans- 
portation Building is the large ex- 
hibit of the Olds Motor Works, manu- 
facturers of the Oldsmobile. The dis- 
tinction which is accorded this popular 
make is best told in the record of sales, 
for it is said that more Oldsmobiles 
have been placed on the market than 
any other one make. It will be recalled 
that they were first in the field with a 
low priced runabout and Mr. Olds the 
inventor struggled with the proposition 
many years before gaining its mastery. 
A pleasing compliment to the Olds- 
mobile manufacturers came in the recog- 
nition accorded them by the World’s 
Fair architects, in adopting an Olds- 
mobile design in fashioning the figure 
representing automobile transportation. 

The Winton automobile exhibit is 
a magnet for interested visitors. The 
records made by Alexander Winton, its 
builder, on fast tracks, has very forcibly 
impressed on the minds of the American 
people, as well as foreigners, the capacity 
for speed and durability of the American 
made touring car, as compared with 
foreign makes. The original Winton 
cars, like many other American makes, 
were fashioned like a carriage with the 
shafts taken off. It took us some time 
to get away from the idea of a “‘horseless 
carriage’ in fact as well as name. It is 
hard to realize that the big Winton cars 
cn exhibition are the outgrowth of the 
first models put on the market—but such 
is progress. 

The name ‘‘Pope”’ compounded with 
the Pope-Tribune and Pope-Hartford is 
recognized for its true worth by the 
American people. The name has be- 
come so familiar through the wonderful 
development of the bicycle, that we 
unconsciously look for it in the develop- 
ment of the automobile business which 
is after all an outgrowth of the Licycle, 
In this we are not disappointed for here 
we find the Pope-Tribune and Pope- 
Hartford exhibits bearing the familiar 
name, and fully sustaining the reputation 
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that American people delight to honor. 

The Electric Vehicle Company of 
Hartford, Connecticut, makers of the 
Columbia Electric automobiles, offer an 
interesting exhibit in different styles 
from a brougham to a great, massive 
truck wagon. Almost in the center of 
the automobile exhibit they hold forth. 
The success of electricity as a power, 
ease of operation, and quiet running very 
often gives it the preference in cities 
where a renewed supply of electricity 
can readily be obtained. The company 
also build gasoline cars which have be- 
come fully as popular as their electric 
automobiles. 

The Cadillac automobile is another 
make which has won a host of friends 
during the time it has been on the mar- 
ket. It may be remembered that the 
‘*Cadillac look’’ on the faces of visitors 
who visit the exhibit with a knowledge 
of the machine, is a pleasing and enthu- 
siastic one. It is natural that each 
should think his particular automobile 
the best, and Cadillac owners have many 
stories to tell one another of deeds ac- 
complished with this successful machine. 

Along the left aisle leading through 
the automobile exhibits is shown the 
Ford automobile. This machine repre- 
sents the best work of Mr. Ford, who 
was one of the early pioneers in auto 
mobile building. And in this connec- 
tion it can be noted that where a ma- 
chine is under the fostering eye of its in- 
ventor there will be added improvements 
each year. The Ford has proven its 
practicability and its admirers are legion. 

The ‘‘meet’’ of the automobile touri:ts 
from all parts of the country in August 
was an indication of the great advance 
made in automobiles. Here were tour- 
ing cars, dusty and tiavel stained, from 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and all 
parts of the country. Notable among 
these was the Elmore, which had 
covered 6,000 miles from May 18 to 
August 13—a space of less than three 
months and a record breaker. 








THE WATERMAN 
AT THE 


OUR mam- 

moth foun- 
tain pens, each 
tipped with a 
gold nib, and 
reaching 25 
feet into the 
air, surmount 
the booth of 
the Waterman 
Ideal Fountain Pen exhibit in the Varied 
Industries Building and attract much 
attention. Four more of these immense 
pens horizontally suspended on each 
side, still further emphasize the fact that 
the Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen is a 
product of which America may well be 
proud. In the rear of the booth, under 
the suspended pens, is a handsome oil 
painting of Mr. L. E. Waterman, inven- 
tor of the pen and founder of the com- 
pany which now bears his name, an in- 
stitution which takes front rank among 
its own class at the World’s Fair. On 
either side are simple show cases, dis- 
playing various styles of fountain pens 
kept in stock regularly, varying in price 
from $2.50 to $100. On the opposite side 
are many diplomas and medals which 
the Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen 
has won in the different exhibitions 
where it has been placed. Crowning the 
booth is a reproduction of the familiar 
trade mark, a half dome, in which the 
tinted glass reveals Europe and America, 
with pen protruding—where the pen has 
certainly ‘‘made its mark’’ and promises 
to go around the world very soon. 

It was interesting to sit in this booth 
and watch the members of the “ Dip-no- 
More’”’ register their names. This is an 
organization formed for people who use 
the Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen and 
have taken a solemn vow to henceforth 
‘*dip-no-more.’”’ This register contains 
the names of some of the best known 
and most famous men in America and 

















IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN 
EXPOSITION 


many other countries. Here are authors, 
senators, congressmen, railway men, 
merchants, editors, traveling men and 
a host of others too numerous to particu- 
larize. Notable among these names was 
William McKinley, then governor of 
Ohio, and Rev. Newel Dwight Hillis, 
the famous Brooklyn preacher, to say 
nothing of the many other celebrities 
whose signatures prove how the Water- 
man Ideal Fountain Pen is appreciated 
among all. Among the testimonials are 
names from many countries beside our 
own. ‘Tributes come in from Ger- 
many, Italy, France, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Belgium,—all of which countries 
have representatives at the World’s Fair. 
The L. E. Waterman Company cordi- 
ally invite all ‘‘Dip-no-Mores” to visit 
the booth and register. 

The Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen 
exhibit is conveniently located at the 
corner of Seventh and C streets, block 
forty-six, in the Varied Industries Build- 
ing, and certainly emphasizes the great 
principles involved in the production of 
its pens, which include a thorough belief 
in themselves and their pen, into the 
production of which they have put long 
years of painstaking service, and have 
succeeded in confirming their patrons 
in the belief of their uniform integrity 
and fairness, as shown in the careful 
work put into each individual pen. The 
name ‘‘Waterman”’ is synonymous with 
the ‘‘Ideal’’ Fountain Fen. 

A forward look of twenty years reveals 
a field for the use of the fountain pen 
such as has never been dreamed of 
in the past. The world’s millions 
of pen users will not be slow to lighten 
the labor of writing by the use of the 
fountain pen now that it is brought 
within their reach. As has been said, 
‘‘dip-no-more’’ is more than a mere 
catch word. It is a stirring message of 
progress which heralds a great stride in 














THE WATERMAN IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN AT THE EXPOSITION 


labor-saving appliances, and which has 
been taken up with all the enthusiasm of 
a new revelation. To gain some idea of 
how this pen has appealed to the general 
public, we have only to study the pyra- 
mid table of production for the past 
twenty years, from February 12, 1884, to 
February 12, 1904. In 1884 200 pens 
were made; in 1904 the output will 
number a million at least. The entire 
output for the past twenty years must 
amount to many millions, and who can 
tell of the messages which these pens 
have sent out every year—messages tell- 
ing of change, happiness, prosperity, or 
sorrow to all parts of the world. It may 
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be safely asserted that there is never 
a second in which some Waterman Ideal 
Fountain Pen is not gliding over the 
paper, bearing its news of social events 
or business activities to every civilized 
quarter of the globe. It is certainly one 
of the most romantic productions of 
American trade,and the story of its evolu- 
tion reads like a fairy tale when we recall 
the fact that twenty years ago Mr. L. 
E. Waterman carried his entire stock of 
pens around New York as his own sales- 
man from one office to another. 

No pen prophet can foretell where the 
popularity of the Waterman Ideal Foun- 


tain Pen is going to stop, because it is a 
popularity based first upon the inventor’s 
thorough comprehension of the needs of 
the public, and later, on the conscien- 
tiousness and sterling quality of work- 
manship and material used in the manu- 
facture of these pens. 

The most recent improvement added 
is the spoon feed, a patented device 
which insures absolute certainty and 
uniformity in the flow of ink to the pen 
point when writing. 

One of the unique features associated 
with the L. E. Waterman Co. exhibit in 
St. Louis was the offer of a return trip to 
St. Louis which was to be awarded for 
the best collection of testimonials sub- 
mitted in the roll book of a “Dip-no- 
More’’ member. 

The following, by Ernest Neal Lyon, 
is an interesting example from the col- 
lection: 


THE POET’S PEN 


Hail the happy, happy poet! 
Have you heard his story told? 
How his fountain pen doth go it 
Coining fancy into gold! 


Pretty maid, of smile and dimple, 
Inspiration of his lay, 

Would you know the secret simple 
Of his verses’ magic sway? 


Some has called it education, 
But the secret I'll reveal, 

*Tis the pen’s the explanation — 
*Tis a WATERMAN’S IDEAL! 


The contest was arranged to begin 
March 5 and close on May 15, and the 
lucky prize winner was Mr. Arthur L. 
Stoll, who wrote an autograph letter con- 
cerning his trip which will add to the 
value of the testimonials rapidly accumu- 
lating in the archives of the L. E. 
Waterman Company. 

Home Office: 173 Broadway, New York. 

European Office: 12 Golden lane, Lon- 
don, E. C., England. 

Branch Offices: 8 School street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; 160 State street, Chicago, 
Ill.; 138 Montgomery street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ; 107 St. James street, Mon- 
treal, Can. 











LOTUS LODGE AT THE FAIR 


HE St. Louis Exposition has served 
to demonstrate to the world that 
civilization is still advancing and that 
the people of today are privileged to live 
with much more comfort and satisfaction 
than were their forefathers. Probably 
in no place is this idea shown to a 
greater extent than in the many useful 
and new ideas practically demonstrated 
with regard to the construction of a 
modern home. A home should not only 
be comfortable and beautiful, but it 
should, in addition, be healthful. In 
fact the sanitary features of the modern 
home are becoming a question of vital 
importance. The question, as a whole, 
is one of the latest phases in 
the progress of civilization. 
The manufacturers of ma- 
terials entering into the 
construction of the Ameri- 
can home are constantly en- 
deavoring to give the archi- 
tect something better, less 
expensive, and more durable 
and sanitary. This rule 
holds good even to the orna- 
mentation of a_ house. 
There is a demand, for in- 
stance, not only for a dura- 
ble, a handsome, and an 
inexpensive wall, but for 
also a cleanly wall as well. 
Lotus Lodge, located in 
the Palace of Varied Indus- 
tries, is a Summer cottage, large enough 
for living purposes. This unique and 
handsome little house was constructed 
as a demonstration of all that is best 
in modern home making, and to illus- 
trate the use, in a comfortable and 
practical house, of Leatherole, manufac- 
tured by The Leatherole Company, 142 
West 23d street, New York; and Sanitas, 
the washable wall covering, manufac- 
tured by the Standard Table Oilcloth 
Company, 320 Broadway, New York. 
Leatherole, is an embossed cloth mural 


decoration, hand decorated, and very 
handsome both in designs and colors. 
Its ornament varies through a range of 
more than 300 styles, in high and low 
relief, imitation of tooled leathers, tiles 
and every decoration suitable for any 
kind of a room, from a hotel café to the 
sitting room of a simple home. 

Sanitas is a light weight oilcloth, 
manufactured for covering walls. It is 
made in tiles, plain colors and printed 
effects in dull and glazed finish. In 
Lotus Lodge there are on exhibition 
more than roo styles in Sanitas, suitable 
for any wall of the average home, from 
kitchen to parlor. Leatherole and Sani- 
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tas are waterproof, decorated in oil 
colors which will not fade, hide all 
cracks in the wall, and are strictly sani- 
tary in every respect. They are applied 
to the wall the same as paper, and on 
account of the oil decoration and water- 
proof qualities of the material, they may 
be wiped off and kept free from dirt and 
grease. 

The exterior of Lotus Lodge, shown 
by the illustration, is of the Italian 
Renaissance style of architecture. Plas- 
ter stucco forms its outside walis—gray, 
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with a stenciled border in harmon- 
ious tints. The cove is richly 
colored and ornamented with plas- 
ter medallions, having for their 
motive the lotus flower. ‘The roof 
is of Llodowici tiling, gray and 
green, and extremely decorative. 
The entrance to the house, as 
shown by the 
illustration, is a 
semicircular 
loggia, sur- 
mounted by a 
wrought iron 
grille and a lan- 
tern of leaded 
glass, both from 
the Tiffany 
studios. The 
den in this 
model cottage is 
devoted in part 
to the uses of a 
sample room, 
where other pro- 
ducts of the 


LIVING ROOM 


Standard Company are on exhibition. 
The living room of Lotus Lodge, as 
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shown by the il- 
lustration, opens 
out of the Leath- 
erole office. It 
is done in yellow 
and blue, and on 
its walls is a neat 
little sea shell 
pattern--in 
Leatherole, in 
yellow and 
white. The ceil- 
ing panels are 
covered with 
Sanitas in yel- 
low. The wood- 
work is white 
enameled, and it is here that the 
utilitarian aspect of Leatherole is 
clearly demonstrated; for, though 
this is the most used room in the 
house, its walls may at all times 
be kept perfectly clean. Lotus 
Lodge is one of the most artistic 
and unique exhibits at the World’s 
Fair, and the washable wall idea 
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it exemplifies appeals at once to its thou- 
sands of visitors. 











THE WESTERN GAS ASSOCIATION 


B flashed forth—a pennyworth o’ gas. 

A penny in the slot and a dozen jets 
of gas blazed out for a few minutes. 
One of the most interesting exhibits in 
the Palace of Liberal Arts is that of the 
‘‘Western Gas Association,’’ an organ- 
ization comprising a membership of four 
hundred engineers, managers and people 
engaged in the manufacture of gas works 
machinery and appliances in factories 
located principally in the Middle West. 
Eighty manufacturing concerns are rep- 





Guardian Angel Meter,” because it 
registers on paper the amount of gas 
consumed and shows the hours between 
which it was burned. Often this proves 
to the owner of the meter that someone 
has left a burner lighted in the kitchen 
range, or that a member of his family 
is sitting up too late at night. 

The oldest existing piece of machinery 
used in a gas works in this country is 
here shown; it is an oscillating engine 
used in New Orleans Gas Works in 1835. 
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resented in the space, and models may 
be seen of all the apparatus used in the 
manufacture and purification of both coal 
and water gas, and the chemical inven- 
tion for testing the purity of gas, as well 
as governors for controlling the pressure 
in distributions and meters used in meas- 
uring gas to the consumer. In this latter 
department the new prepayment is shown 
in several devices; one meter is called 
‘“‘The Slot Meter,” because you drop a 
quarter in the slot, thus paying for the 
gas in advance; another is called ‘‘The 


This engine, in connection with the light 
house-—an exact reproduction of the gov- 
ernment light house—which stands at the 
extreme southwestern point of the Louis- 
iana Purchase, acting as a beacon light for 
both the Gulf and the Mississippi river, 
—forms an interesting historical ex- 
hibit. 

After an inspection of the exhibit of the 
Western Gas Asssociation, the visitor 
begins to realize how large a number of 
machines and appliances are built for the 
manufacture and use of gas. 














HOW THE BEGINNINGS ARE MADE 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


F the power of the press is conceded 

to be one of the greatest influences 
ever known in the development of the 
country, who can measure the credit due 
to the maker of the Kelsey Press of 
Meriden, Connecticut? It seems a 
modest exhibit at the World’s Fair, but 
these are the presses with which many 
a now successful publisher has begun his 
career. 

What vivid memories came thronging 
back as I looked upon the model of that 
press with which I first satisfied my 
longings to ‘‘print something.’’ There 
was the dear, old ‘‘Kelsey.’’ It was in- 
deed a glorified Kelsey, but the old im- 
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pulse to “‘print something,’’ arose in my 
mind just as strong as ever. It may be 
of interest to the general public to know 
that among those who paid a personal 
tribute to this press was Frank N. 
Doubleday of New York, publisher of 
World’s Work and printer of many 
books. Rudyard Kipling also uses the 
Kelsey to bring forth poems into type, 
and these and other similar friends—too 


numerous to mention here—are tri ute 
enough for the modest man of Mer’ Jen, 
Connecticut, who has done so mu_-h for 
the ‘‘Art Preservative.’’ There are 
thousands of boys whom he has been 
instrumental in starting in business, and 
many who have grown to manhood and 
are at the Fair will never pass the booth 
of the Kelsey press in the Liberal Arts 
Palace without doffing the hat in honor 
of the good friend that helped them 
along. 

The Kelsey Press was an idea which 
originated with the man whose name it 
bears. It is manufactured at Meriden, 
Connecticut, where the work commenced 
twenty-five years ago. The business 
has now grown to mammoth proportions, 
and presses are shipped to all parts of 
the world where it is possible for a pub- 
lisher to begin business. 

I can never forget the time when I 
traded off my little violin for a second 
hand Kelsey press with a broken handle. 
The dull hours of drudgery and practise 
on the violin were replaced by even 
longer hours in the attic in the effort to 
keep top side up and produce that little 
newspaper called The Surprise, which 
chronicled the doings of our family and 
household. Perhaps a good violinist 
was lost to the world and a poor pub- 
lisher gained, but the Kelsey Press in- 
spired a life work in which there has 
been joy and satisfaction from the very 
start. 

Here’s Ho to the boys of the Kelsey 
Press, and hoping they may all realize 
the ambitions implanted when they 
looked upon the first printed impression 
of their own work,—ambitions that can 
never be forgotten, no matter what other 
occupation is taken up. Mr. Kelsey has 
truly been a public benefactor to the 
boys of America; in fact, to those of all 
parts of the world, and this personal 
tribute will find a hearty repsonse in the 
mind of every boy who has ever been 
the fortunate owner of one of his presses. 














URING the past month I have 
clasped hands with at least one sub- 
scriber from every state in the Union. 
It has been a great pleasure to ‘‘ person- 
ally conduct’’ subscribers to the National 
Magazine’s register in our booth in the 


Palace of Liberal Arts. My experience 
at the Fair is furnishing me with new 
views of life and impressing me with the 
fact that I have to keep on growing in 
order to keep up with the increasing re- 
quirements of our readers. Standing at 
the register day by day, I have had the 
pleasure of meeting our subscribers face 
to face; and from Maine to California, 
from Minnesota to Mississippi, each one 
has a kind word for the National. In 
addition to this, it is indeed gratifying 
to note the friendships formed among 
the subscribers themselves, meeting for 
the first time in our booth. The ‘‘Na- 
tionalites’’ have a fraternizing spirit, 
and they are the thinking, alert, social 
and reliable people of the country. 

‘¢Are you a reader of the National ? ”’ 
I asked a young man. 

**A reader and a rooter,”’ he said. 
**Here’s my good uncle and two aunts 
—I want them to know Joe Chapple,’’— 
three more subscriptions. 

Compliments for the National? By 
the dozen! Sometimes I think our read- 
ers are too kind. My first query is: 

**Do your really like the National ?”’ 

“Like the National?’’ is often the 
response, ‘‘I love it!’”’ 

Of course, now and then, we find a 


reader who will call attention to things 
he does not admire in the magazine, but 
the general ‘“‘liking’’ is universal and 
never ceasing, and even those who object 
to certain features always insist that the 
magazine has real feeling and heart 
warmth such as cannot be found in any 
other periodical. 

I can almost always tell a reader by 
the firm and positive way in which he 
grasps the pen to sign his name. I 
thought I knew the readers of the Na- 
tional through the medium of the printed 
page, and in fancy I often clasped hands 
with them. But now I have the reality, 
which far surpasses anything I ever 
thought of. 

That was a beautiful tribute paid to 
the National by no less a personage than 
William Jennings Bryan. who told us 
that “It might be said of the National 
that it meets the one great want of 
‘American life. There are periodicals 
that stimulate intellectual activity, art, 
industry, physical training, great reforms 
in dress and drinks, and meet many 
other requirements; but the dominant 
note of the National is Heart-glow. Call 
it mere sentiment, if you will, but it is 
the feeling which often directs great 
achievements.”’ 

— 
AMONG those who registered early at 
the booth was the director of the 
federal census, Mr. S. N. D. North, the 
man who is keeping count of the people. 
His name appears on our book in strong, 
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flourishing characters that indicate the 
broad and genial spirit of the man. He 
looked over his glasses and facetiously 
remarked that he ‘‘hoped that book 
would contain as many names as he had 
in his department.’’ He certainly gave 
us a hint that the million mark is not far 
off. Anyhow, there will be few people 
in St. Louis this Summer who will not 
know that the National moves in har- 
mony with the spirit of the times. We 
have not merely exhibited the mechani- 
cal production of the magazine, but we 
have also transported the spirit of the 
home office to the Exposition grounds. 


<>» o>— 


T# badge habit at the Exposition is 

pronounced by one of the foreign 
friends as a purely American fad. To 
see the thousands of people who go about 
the grounds wearing the National badge 
is a joy to us; it is now familiar at every 
turnstile, and is regarded almost as a 
badge of honor. A large proportion of 
the badges distributed at the booth have 
been given to boys and girls, and it is 
good to see the pleasure it gives the 
little ones to wear our badge. Then 
there is no rest for the parent until the 
little toddler has coaxed a subscription 
for the magazine. The boys and girls 
are what we want, for twenty years hence 
they will be the men and women that 
will be the real force in the nation. If 
we meet the requirements of the children 
now, we shall meet those of the men and 
women in the future. 

—<—OS 


URING the past month the National 

has recruited an army of several 
thousand boys, who are selling the maga- 
zine in all parts of the country, and 
earnest little missionaries they are. 
Sales are constantly increasing. During 
the past three months we offered a prize 
to the boy who should sell the most 
magazines—the prize being a trip to 
the World’s Fair as a guest of the Na- 
tional. This was won by Master Rev- 
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erdi W. Scott of Springfield, Missouri, 
whose record of 360 sales was really one 
to be proud of. Reverdi is a bright boy 
of thirteen, with black hair and eyes— 
and a business boy every inch of him. 
He had never been away from home 
before, and his telegram miscarried, so 
that he arrived in St. Louis twelve hours 
before we expected him; but he was 





REVERDI W. SCOTT 
Photograph by Sweet, Springfield 


equal to the emergency. Master Rev- 
erdi spent the night in the railway sta- 
tion and next morning reported promptly 
for duty at the Liberal Arts Building, 
with a smiling face that won all our 
hearts. He began work right away, and 
nothing in the Fair interested him so 
much as the National. It was only by 
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constant urging that we succeeded in 
getting him out to see the sights. This 
is his own story of his visit: 


Dear Mrs. Chapple:—I want to write 
and tell you that I had the best time I 
ever had in my life while I was at the 
Fair. It seemed like I had gone to fairy- 
land the first night I saw the lights shin- 
ing on the roof of the buildings. 

I am proud to be connected with the 
National; it was the biggest thing I saw 
at the Exposition. Everybody seemed 
to know about the National. The big 
policeman told me where to find it, but 
said I could not get in after half past 
seven, so I stayed in the depot all night 
and had a good sleep. 

I had four rides on the Ferris wheel, 
and I call it fine. I had every single 
thing I wished for. You and Mr. Chap- 
ple were so good to me that I did not 
want to go home, and cried when it came 
time to come back. I hope I can go 
again. 

My customers all like the National, 
but I think they will like it better still 
when I tell them about what a good time 
I had. I learned a lot that I will never 
forget, and it beat all the circuses I ever 
saw or heard of to see the things on the 
Pike. I liked the Government build- 
ing, too, and I expect some day to go to 
Washington with Mr. Chapple and see 
the real things there. 

I think I had the most fun in the 
Fishery building. It was good to see 
how the fish could move around in the 
water in the glass cases. I believe I 
know how to catch bullheads now—it is 
all in knowing how to fix your bait. I 
am going to work hard for the National 
so as to get another trip. I like all the 
National Magazine people and am glad 
that I am one of them. I went home 
wearing the badge, and everybody asked 
me what it meant, so I said it stood for 
Joe Chapple and the National Magazine; 
and then I bounced them for subscrip- 
tions. I got six going home on the 
train and collected for them, too. Some 
of them wanted badges, and I hope you 
will send them. They said they wanted 
badges for their little boys. 

Hoping to see you again some time, 
I remain, Yours truly, 

Reverdi W. Scott. 


—<—»— 


p Ast month I promised to give you in 
this number my personal impressions 
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of the national political conventions in 
Chicago and St. Louis. I could write 
a book of ‘‘personal impressions’’ about 
them, but the man on the safety valve 
tells me I have already overrun my 
allotted space, describing the lights and 
shadows of the World’s Fair, so I’ll try 
to compress into a page or two some 
fleeting glimpses of the twoconventions. 

Arrived at the Chicago convention, as 
usual, without my ticket. Tried first 
doorkeeper with the query, ‘‘Are you a 
subscriber to the National Magazine?’’ 

‘*Naw! Go on with ye,’’ was the re- 
sponse. 

I went on. Next doorkeeper looked 
better natured. ‘‘Do you happen to be 
a subscriber to the National Magazine?”’ 
Reply short, but up to date: 

“You can’t butt in here.’’ 
didn’t try to ‘‘butt.’’ 

The third man was busy tearing off 
coupons. I ventured timidly, “Do you 
know Joe Chapple? ”’ 

He turned quickly, whisked my head 
around for a profile view, said brusquely, 
“Bet your life. That’s the trademark. 
Get in quick.”’ 

I got in quickly. 

* * * 

Fifty years is not a long period as 
time goes in these days, but what a con- 
trast between the Republican convention 
held in Chicago in June, 1904, and the 
‘‘Wigwam’’ convention of 1860, when 
Abraham Lincoln was first nominated 
The severely business-like air which char- 
acterized the modern gathering might 
have given the impression that political 
enthusiasm was out of date, but on the 
third day excitement grew warmer with 
the hot June weather, and proved that 
the ‘‘old time’’ political emotions are by 
no means extinct. The perfect organ- 
ization of the convention reflected great 
credit upon Secretary Dover, the na- 
tional committee and Sergeant-at-Arm: 
W. T. Stone. 

Enthusiasm certainly dwells in the 
bosom of ‘‘Uncle Joe’”’ Cannon, whose 


So I 


[Continued on page 756] 
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strongly marked character and angularity 
call up memories of Lincoln. The 
opening address given in pleasant con- 
versational style by ex Secretary Root 
was vocally unequal to the wide expanse 
of the Coliseum, and it was refreshing 
to hear the ringing tones of Mr. Cannon’s 
voice reaching the farthermost parts of 
the gallery, and his left-handed gesticu- 
lations added to his charm. ‘‘Uncle 
Joe’”’ won the hearts of all, and aroused 
an enthusiasm among the delegates 
directly in front of him which radiated 
through the vast audience. After intro- 
ducing a speaker and wielding the gavel 
as he might have handled a pile driver, 
the distinguished Illinois statesman 
would turn about with a ‘‘waltz step’ 
and fluttering coat tails and pass back 
to his seat with a grace worthy of a 
French dancing master. Every seat was 
taken, and the mammoth portrait of 
Senator Hanna over the speaker’s ros- 
trum smiled down benignly upon the 
assembled throng, in which many a heart 
cherished tender memories of dear old 
“Uncle Mark.’’ Surrounding the hall, 
amid clusters of flags, were portraits of 
President Roosevelt. 

The tall, slender form of ex-Governor 
Frank Black of New York, with his 
clean cut and somewhat angular features, 
and staccato but ever interesting epi- 
grams that flow so freely from his lips, 
his modest dignity and conserved force, 
which made up a personality not soon 
forgotten, ushered in the climax by plac- 
ing in nomination Theodore Roosevelt 
for president. 

The scene that followed was one to 
be remembered. Boys whistled and 
shrieked, swallows twittered and ladies 
gave the Chatauqua salute. It was a 
thrilling tribute to the character of the 
man as the people know him to be — 
hearty, wholesome and genuine. Staid 
business men and manufacturers, in fact, 
everyone seemed to give full vent to the 
pent up political enthusiasm that must 
burst forth every four years. 
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In the lobby of the Auditorium Hotel 
Senator Fairbanks appeared in prince 
albert and straw hat, bowing as serenely 
as if ata church social. Always kindly 
in his greetings, though reserved and 
cautious, he would talk of the weather, 
of science, of mathematics, of the World’s 
Fair—anything, in fact, except himself or 
politics. He doubtless realized what an 
unguarded word might mean at such a 
time, for an ill timed expression has 
been known to change the fate of a party 
or statesman. The dignified statesman 
from Indianapolis coolly fanned himself 
as he received the honor second only to 
one which the American people can 
bestow. He impressed the onlookers 
as being a man of genial personality, 
despite impressions to the contrary. 

* * * 

Dramatic and picturesque to the last 
degree was the democratic national con- 
vention at St. Louis. The hotels at con- 
vention time are worth studying. The 
headquarters are conspicuously _pla- 
carded, and the rooms are, for the time 
being, converted into conference halls. 
Seated on the bed, the washstand, any- 
thing that may be handy, are senators, 
congressman, leaders and delegates, 
puffing cigars at a vigorous rate. The 
floors are strewn with papers; there may 
even be a bottle somewhere in a corner. 
Bills are fixed and unfixed and the game 
is played upon rumor and counter rumor. 

I know one hotel room where sat the 
sphinx who held the whole situation in 
his grasp. It was Senator David B. 
Hill, his deep set, steel gray eyes ex- 
pressing implacable determination, who 
sat with an emotionless air that might 
have suggested anything rather than 
convention strife. He said that the cam- 
paign which he had inaugurated for 
Parker in the South had given him a firm 
grasp of the situation. 

Just after the adjourment of the open- 
ing session I inet John Sharp Williams, 


“his collar wilted down, his curly hair 


wet with perspiration, his gold-rimmed 


[Continued on page 758] 
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BABY’S TOILET 


A baby’s skin—the most delicate texture in all this world, and the 
most easily injured. How soft, and pure, and white it is on a 
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spectacles bedimmed with the same 
moisture. His hearty hand-grasp and 
cordial manner are always appreciated 
by the crowd, and on this occasion he 
was quite the hero of the hour. 


* * * 


The all night session—can I ever for- 
get it? In the rain outside stood thou- 
sands waiting for admission. The build- 
ing commissioners had ordered that r:ot 
another person should be admitted, ve- 
gardless of pass or badge. The grext 
auditorium was crowded to suffocation. 
I noted Senator Hill where he sat, his 
bald head shining above the other heads 
like the rising sun. In the next few 
minutes the political wrecks and derelicts 
were revealed. 

Speakers before a convention impress 
the hearer with one important point: the 
orator should have a voice like a Pike 
spieler. It is not the depth of the voice, 
but the carrying quality that counts. On 
this occasion even the chairman was 
compelled to make his announcements 
through the voice of another. So, young 
man, if you are an aspirant for oratorica] 
laurels, get a voice. Follow the methods 
of Demosthenes, talk against the wind 
if necessary, but cultivate a voice like 
thunder. No matter about ideas. Every- 
body cheers the man who can be heard. 

There was no lack of good speaking 
in the all night session, but the most 
dramatic moment was when Bryan,— 
heroic in defeat,—proved that he had 
lost none of his powers as an orator. 
Just before sunrise the vote was taken 
which declared Judge Alton D. Parker 
the nominee, but it was probably not 
anticipated that the distinguished jurist 
would receive the news in a bathing suit, 
while returning from his morning plunge 
in the Hudson. 


* i * 
After the excitement of the convention 


had died away, I met William J. Bryan 
coming out of a telephone booth at the 
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Sherman House in Chicago. He wore 
the St. Louis panama, a colored shirt, 
and carried an overcoat with the air of 
a man who was bent on doing something. 

“We got what we wanted in St. 
Louis,’’ he said with a smile. He 
looked a little tired; his deep blue eyes 
were rimmed with red and there was 
altogether an air of weariness. He had 
been speaking frequently, filling Chatau- 
qua lecture engagements. 

‘‘Bryan had the hearts of the demo- 
crats in St. Louis, but Hill had the 





THE INDIANAPOLIS HOME OF SENATOR FAIR- 
BANKS 


stomachs hungry for office,’’ remarked 
a bystander. 

The sage of the Platte said nothing, 
but kept his eyes and ears opéfi#» When 
I suggested that his support of Judge 
Parker lacked enthusiasm, he simply 
referred me to his published interview 
and smiled a philosophical smile. 

I shared the general public impression 
that the all night fight in the resolution 
committee at St. Louis was on the gold 
plank, but Mr. Bryan said: 

‘*The discussion on that plank was 
brief, as the decisive vote indicated; the 
long struggle was on the tariff, trust, 
income tax and labor questions.’’ 
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people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath............s000+ $2.50 per day 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and = per day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $7 per day 

Every improvement known to moder in- 
genuity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
claire World.”’ 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 
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$500 Gold in Prizes 


For best estimate of Popular 
Vote of our Next President 


Guess Coupon with each can of 


Campbell’s 
Varnish Stain 


the most durable finish made for 
Floors and Interior Woodwork 


Stains and varnishes in one operation. Fiows out 
under brush, leaving no laps. ries hard. Sold S| 
Ppaintdealers If your dealer cannot supply you, sen 
us his name and 25 cents in st.mps, for one-hall pint 
can, with guess coupon. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
CARPENTER- MORTON CO. 
PAINTS and VARNISHES 


77-78 Sudbury Street, - - BOSTON, MASS, 




















You rs Tp u ly ’ pease eee ene eens) 
‘A chain Is no stronger than Its weakest link ”’ 


1 THERE ARE NO WEAK LINKS 
in the 


Emerson 
. Piano.. 


It gives pe a rich, full, mellow, singing 
tone; and with that tone the splendid en 
aurance of music-making parts which 
produces ats musical quality. The 
action is free and responsive, yet substan. 
tial; the cases are of fine and beautiful 


y 
1 
, 
’ woods, constructed and finished in the 
Photos of all the Officers of the | highest style of the piano-maker’s art ; || 
, — et the — and terms bring this 
| ideal piano within easy reach of all who 
G. A. R. and W. R. Cy | Wiovegood music , 
Fifty-five years experience and our 
guarantee, backed by the endorsement of 


i 

) 

'’ over 82,000 satisfied users, makes the chain 
'/ of demonstration sound and complete. 
J 

) 














—FOR— 


a eae Ce ee eee eee 


GRAND ARMY ENCAMPMENT 








Official Photographer | 


aie 


AS WELL AS 


GROUPS, PANORAMICS, and Pictures of 
the GRAND PARADE 


= 


( 
( 
( 
( Write for catalogue and descriptive 
(| booklet of our 


- « NEW SHORT GRAND. . 


( 
( 
t Emerson Piano Co. 
: 


)| 120 BOYLSTON ST. (DEPT. z) 192 MICHIGAN AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, HLL. 





WILL BE ON SALE AT THE STUDIO 


21 WEST STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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SHORTHAND IN 350 






word signs to confuse, 9 characters, 112 sylla- 
bles. Speedy and practical. Students in high grade positions. 


for testimon: 
any one interested on receipt of two 2-cent stamps, 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS (Incorporated) 
36 National Life Bidg., Chicago 









Body’s Syliable. No ruled line 
“position,” no shading, no long list of DAYS 







Employers pleased. Easily learned in 30 days. Write today 
Tals. booklets and descriptive circulars, etc.; sent to 





Making Mirrors ra Resilvering Looking Glasses. 


This is a new process and any one can learn 


fn afew minutes. All profit. Little expense 


to start. This can be made tobe a 
business in any town. Failure impoastbie, 


DAVIS TERRY, 


Station B, ATLANTA, GA. 














A PREMIUM 


Every subscriber of the National 
Magazine can obtain a pair of 
the famous 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


The fittest present you can make 
aman, 


SO EASY TO GET; 
SO EASY TO WEAR 
Postpaid with one year’s sub- 
: scription for One Dollar. 


pePt F.WATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston 


See President Suspender Adv. in this issue 

















For 
Fall 


House 
re 


apihol 


apt MARK 


Eradicates all unclean conditions which may 
come sources of disease 


IN KITCHEN, 
PANTRY, BATH ROOM, 
CELLAR, Etc., 


Everything should be thoroughly washed with it 
instead of soap. It is vastly superior and a more 
hygienic cleaner. It leaves no greasy deposits to 
breed disease germs. Kills them in the act of 
cleaning. Rids the house of buffalo-bugs, moths, 
ants, &c. EVERYONE SPEAKS HIGHLY OF IT. 
KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES BY USING IT. 

At all dealers, toc., 25c., 5oc. and $1.00. 

toc., and 25c. packages, by mail, of 
SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 1 Haymarket Sq., Boston. 
m adits RM Mecy & Co. ; Siegel-Cooper Co. 
ae are eee & Pree. A Hine ane rn 


Druggists and Grocers Everywhere 

















Every lamp warranted. 

















Puts a 100 candle power gas plant inyour home. It is 
portable and the cheapest light on the market. Makes 
and burns its own gas- may be lighted instantly with a 
match. Is brighter than electricity or acetylene. 


NO DIRT--NO GREASE--NO ODOR 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY, 


| 


Owners of Original Patents. 84 E. Sth Street, Canton, oO. 























PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS; 





Save Money! crcurars, rants, erc. Make Money! 








cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Prints up to postal card size. 


heads, circulars, or a small 
newspaper. e ° ° 


$ h buys an Excelsior Press for $ | Press for larger work; bill- 


Typesetting and everything is perfectly easy by full printed instructions sent with each press. 
A great money saver, or a money-making business anywhere. Complete illustrated eit 


of presses, type, paper, etc., sent free to any address. 


Write to the makers, 


KELSEY PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 


t@ Exhibit at St. Louis, Liberal Arts Palace, Block 12 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers, 
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SAVES 


High or low—a bright light or a mere glim—or OUT 
entirely — according to the way you pull the string. 
Anybody can attach it the same as an ordinary electric 
light bulb. Gives greater satisfaction than any other 
light and lasts three times as long. When turned down 
it saves five-sixths of the cost for current. Made in va- 
rious styles, sizes and colors. Send for catalog and 


‘‘How to Read Your Meter.”’ Mailed free. 


CAUTION — Genuine HYLO Lamps have a Label inside the glass 
bulb. Look for the name and refuse imitations, infringements. and 
substitutes. The dealer of course makes more money on the imi- 
tation, but he has the genuine HYLO in stock and will supply it if 


you insist. 


THE PHELPS CO., 24 STATE ST., DETROIT, U.S.A. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers. 
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Entirelynew. Made on interchangeable 

System. Top Lever Action. Greener style 

Cross Bolt- Pistol Stock, 26, 28 and 3oinch. r2and 

16 bores, at the following Exceptional Prices : 
$31.00 Grade Gun, Fine Twist - - = 
$41.00 with Automatic Ejector - - = 
$40.00 with Damascus Barrels - = = 







_ Hammerless Guns 








We offer at these SPECIAL 
PRICES a small lot of a Stand- 
ard American Make Breech 
Loading Double Guns e . 








Send $5.00 with order, and if Gun is not 
satisfactory on receipt it can be returned 


$18.50 and money refunded less cost of express- 
$25.00 age_ If whole amount is sent with order 
$22.50 a Victoria Canvas Case is included. 


Send 6 cents in stamps for our large illustrated Catalogue of Fine Guns — Scotts, Greener, and al! others; also second-hand lists. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1826. 











REGULAR RUGBY FOOT BALL 


This Foot Ball is made of selected 
pebbled leather and is regulation size 
and shape. Sent postpaid with lacing 
needle —- for only $1.25. Illus- 
trated cata’ a of Foot Ball and Gym- 
nasium Outfittings free. 

HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO., 


84 Franklin Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


WEDDING 


NVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 




















THE 
165-167 Wabash Ave., ¢ « « HICAGO. 
GOV AUCTION SALE CATALOG GUNS 
Pistols, Military Goods ee cag 
mailed 6c. stamps. F. Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N. Y 





Tne Holmes Mine 


Capitalization $150,000 


600,000 Shares, 25 cents Each 


Shaft down 190 feet. A most remarkable showing 
thus far in pay ore. Assay: Quartz contained per 
ton — Gold $41.40, Silver .37, Total $41.77. The 
gold is free milling. 

A portion of capital stock will be used to install 
larger machines. 

While at the Worid’s Fair, St. Louis, see our 
Specimen Ore, in Block 11, Mining Building. 
HOLMES MINING & MILLING CO., 
Mellen, Wisconsin 
































Buy an “Emmons” Boat and be Satisfied. 


Safety, comfort and speed are intelligently combined in all “Emmons” Boats. The utmost care in the selection of stock and 


excellence of finish warrant their durability. 
Dories, Skiffs, Canoes; Sail, Motor and Rowboats constantly on hand or built to special order. 


ices as low as can be consistent 
th quality 

ne-design boats for Clubs and 
ily communities a specialty. 


rods 


E. GERRY EMMONS, CORPORATION, 


Factory, 53-64 New Ocean Street, 


Write for illustrated cir ulars and prices. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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HERE is no hotel quite like The Somerset — fas- 
tidiously appointed with every known requisite 
for comfort, safety, and enjoyment. Delightfully 
located in Boston’s exclusive residential 
Back Bay section, accessible to rail- 
way Stations, places of amusement, 
shopping centers (ten minutes’ ride 
by electrics), yet free from the noise 
and disagreeable features of city hotel 
life. You will find and enjoy here the 
atmosphere of home surroundings on a mag- 
nificent scale. “A dinner at The Somerset,” while 


passing through Boston, will be found enjoyable. 
Our beautiful illustrated booklet mailed free upon request. 


ALFRED S. AMER, MANAGER. 





MOTEL SOMERSET 





Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers, 











A Few Hints that Won’t Hurt 


Everyone now-a-days knows more or less about advertising—if they 
don’t they should. Many are plodding along rutted paths glancing 
neither to the right nor to the left, completely oblivious of golden 
opportunities. Yet the richest harvests oftimes spring from virgin soil. 
The richest mines are found aside from the beaten highways. 

THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE goes to new and unexploited 
fields for advertising. As a proof of this assertion, the comparatively 
few advertising pages in the National Magazine stand in evidence. 








We have been devoting our combined energies to circulation build- 
ing, believing subscribers are of greater value to advertisers than adver- 
tisers to subscribers, although co-operation is of mutual advantage to each. 

The growth of the National’s circulation is like an immense vine- 
yard in which the healthy vines are firmly rooted and the luscious fruit 
is now ripening for the market. 173,549 (last count) subscribers already 
‘‘Know Joe Chapple and his National Magazine.” You are quite likely 
one of these—Let us introduce you and your goods to the 173,548 others. 

The National Magazine offers to its advertisers the special advan- 
tages of duplicate space in its souvenir editions of 55,000 copies or more, 
printed and published complete in the Liberal Arts Building at St. 
Louis, without extra charge. These editions will continue to be pub- 
lished in September, October and November, or until the close of the 
Fair. 

Over 58,000 alert advertisers are exhibiting and exploiting their 
goods on the Exposition Grounds. The great tidal wave of attendance 
has just begun. If you are an exhibitor, it is essential that you have an 
announcement in the only magazine ‘‘printed on the spot.’’ If you are 
not an exhibitor, it is absolutely necessary to have this much represen- 
tation or quasi exhibit in the advertising pages of the only magazine ever 
printed on Exposition Grounds. 

For all this unparalleled Exposition Service, no extra charge is 
made — Rates remain the same, $150 per page — smaller space propor- 
tionate down to one-eighth page. Line rate is 75 cents per issue. 

In the language of the Pike Spieler, ‘‘Take the Elevator and get off 
the Earth.”’ 

Send copy and order and you are ‘‘in’’ the advertising vineyard. 





THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York — 150 Nassau St. Chicago — 302 Trude Bldg. 


or Block 21, Liberal Arts Building, World’s Fair Grounds, 
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. AN ENTIRE MAGAZINE ... 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 


FOR SEPTEMBER, PRICE TEN CENTS 





DEVOTED TO THE WORLD’S FAIR 





Mr. JOHN BRISBEN WALKER spent eleven days in studying 
the exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition, 


In order to tie these together in a connected account which 
would cover 


THE SALIENT FEATURES OF EVERY DEPAKTMENT OF THE WORLD’S FAIR 
Mr, Walker has personally written the entire magazine. A great part 


of this was dictated to his stenographers while standing in the aisles 
of the exposition buildings — while the impressions were of the freshest. 


The St. Louis Exposition is nearly double the size of that of 
Chicago and is 


THE LARGEST AND MOST INTERESTING THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN 


It is full of instruction in every one of its thousand buildings. 


In order to add to the lighter side of this number, Mr. Walker 
has devoted five chapters to some of the wonderful shows of the 
amusement side of the exposition. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
PRICE TEN CENTS ON ALL NEWS STANDS 


Don't fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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If you are making up your List of Magazines for the com- 





ing year do not fail to include 


THE COSMOPOLITAN, Price $1.00 


—ANe— 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME, Price $1.00 





The latter periodical is the new Woman’s Journal which has 
attracted so much attention from its first issue, early in 1904. A 
handsomely illustrated journal treating of home life, with reference 
not to the namby-pamby, but to the latest, most scientific, and most 
approved methods of living, 


It has been received with universal favor by intelligent woman- 
hood, who “plan their lives and do,” — who are engaged in thoughtful 
study of all that is best calculated to make life happy and interesting. 


To every NEW subscriber sending One Dollar for one year’s 
subscription to THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME before Septem- 
ber 20th, a handsomely bound copy of THE WORLD’S FAIR COS- 
MOPOLITAN, 128 pages, on coated paper, 200 illustrations, bound in 
cloth, will be sent FREE. 





ADDRESS 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME CO., 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine”? when writing: to advertisers. 
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The human brain ts a Money Mine. Yours is no exception. If it is not paying 
by digging 


§ Does Your Head 
@\ Contain a Story? 


Here’s a chance for the man or woman who will tell a clever 
short story. Ten Thousand Six Hundred Dollars cash in sums 
ranging from $100.00 to $1,500.00 for stories for 


The Black Cat 


Tt matters not if you are unknown —if your story is worth reading here’s your Stepping 
Stone to Success—but no story will be considered at all unless submitted according to 
the conditions printed in THE BLACK Cat. Of newsdealers for five cents, or of us. 


—_ 












Every State of the Union contains men and women who achieved fame and fortune through 
Tue Bwiack Cat, which pays nothing for name or reputation of a writer, but the highest 
price in the world for clever, original short stories, and which pays not according to length, but 
according to strength, and pays pouty upon acceptance. THE BLACK CAT was the first to 
buy stories of Jack London. Then he was entirely unknown. To-day he is one of the most 
successful short-story writers in the world. Many similar cases are a matter of record. 





While scores of Literary Men, Journalists, and Educators have proved successful in THE 
BLack Cat contests, HUNDREDS of men and women in plain every-day life have not only 
been winners, but carried off the richest prizes For example, in its last story contest, the 
Faculties of a dozen or more colleges were represented among the winners, yet the $2,100.00 
prize was won by Clifton Carlisle Osborne, Fort Worth, Texas, who had never before written a 
story; and the $1,300.00 prize went toa rong ae wife, Mrs. Clark Dooley, Houston, Missouri. 
It may be mentioned that THE BLACK Car has in a single day paid more than twelve thousand 
dollars cash to winners in one of its story contests. 


Nearly every human brain contains some new idea, bright thought, or clever story that is market- 
able — that is worth cash to some one. The trouble is to find the market — to find the particular 
some one. THE BLACK Cat opens a cash market for _ if your head contains a clever story. 
What life does not contain at least one tale worth telling? Hiddenin the brains of the readers 
of this advertisement are the stories which will win $10,600. Does your brain contain one of them? 





Get a copy of your dealer—5 cents — or of us—atonce. Read carefully our offer of $10,600 for 
short stories. Sleep overit. If you then feel entirely sure that your own life doesn’t contain a tale 
worth telling, worth reading, you may at least make $10 by using the following coupon as directed. 


The Shortstory Publishing Co., 144 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cut along this dotted line. 


POT TTTTTTTTITITITITTIITLITLT Lr eT EEE LETT Terrier errr rrr eer 











We will Pay ten dollars cash to the person who will send this coupon to some friend and induce that friend to send to THE BLACK CAT 
4: 


a story that will win a prize in its $10,600 contest closing October 12, 1904. 






The person who cuts out and sends the coupon to a friend must write his own name and address here 













and must send us the coupen with his story, Only one coupon may be enclosed with a story. 





No story will be considered at all unless submitted strictly in accordance with the conditions which 
appear in THE BLACK CAT — of newsdealers everywhere for five cents, or of us. 


THE SHORTSTORY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 144 HIGH STREET, BOSTON. 








Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers, 
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USE 








TRIAL JAR 


containing 50 tablets sent 
for 25 cents, Regular size 
jar, containing 700 tablets, 
an amount sufficient for 
:ix weeks’ treatment sent 
for $5. You can treat 
yourself at home—results 
ate sure except in most 
extreme Cases, 











DR. WALKER’S ANTISEPTIC TABLETS 


CURE oF CONSUMPTION. 


HOW THEY CURE 


By Arresting the Action cf the Tuberculous Germs 
and Driving them from the System—Stopping the 
Cough, Fever, Night Sweats and Expectoration— 
Increasing the Appetite, Nutrition, Weight and Vi- 
tality—Soothing and Healing the Affected organs. 


The remedies entering into the composition of 
these tablets Dr. Walker has used in his practice 
for fourteen years with notable success, as hundreds 
who have been benefited and cured will gladly bear 
witness. Names and addresses of those cured, 
among them being members of the families of bank- 
ers, professional men and public officials, will be fur- 
nished on application. These tablets are a true 
specific for consumption, and stop the progress 
of the disease by an antiseptic effect on the 
germs which renders theminert and sluggish 


FOR THE 








FREE 


a full size $5 jar of the 
tablets will be sent free to 
a limited number of poor 
people who will furnish a 
physician’s certificate giv- 
ing a descriptive diagnosis 
of case and also certifying 
that the patient is unable 
to pay. 




















and they 


leave the organs on which they have 


been feeding. With the bacilli inactive and cast out of the system, improvement is certain to follow and a cure 
—_ too much tissue has b>2n d-:stroyed before the treatment is commenced. The tablets are a powerful 


tissue 
restoring effects. 


builder and invigorator, and no one can use them without realizing their soothing, healing, enervating and health 


Pleasant and Agreeable to Take 
_The tablets are small, and being agreeable to the taste, they are eaten the same as candy. During the process of 
chewing them the throat is thoroughly cleansed and releaved of soreness and irritation. 
Gland, Joint and Bone Tuberculosis 
is rapidly and permanently cured by Dr. Walker’s treatment without the use of the knife. Many arms and legs afte? 
being operated on without curative effect have been saved and restored to a good state cf health and usefulness. Any 
person afflicted with any local form of tuberculosis and contemplating undergoing an operation is requested to com- 


municate with Dr. Walker before doing so. 


If you have consumption, bronchitis or any other disease of the throat or lungs, you can safely place yourself in the 
hands of Dr. Walker. He has specialized on these diseases and will handle your case if he believes there is hope for you, 
If this offer does not interest you, for humanity's sake tell some friend or acquaintance about it. You may save a life. 


DR. JOHN WARREN WALKER, 9 So. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, IIl, 





Dont Be So Thin 


To prove that any Lady can 


Get a Superb Figure 
with well-developed bust, beautiful neck, pretty 
arms, and shapely shoulders, we will send 
prepaid, a trial treatment of DR. WHITNEY’S 
NERVE AND FLESH BUILDER, absolutely 
free. This remarkable remedy develops new 
flesh and fills out all hollow places, not by 
false stimulating, but by reaching the 
cause of the trouble. It also builds up the 
whole physical system, creates new en- 
ergy, strengthens the nerves, restores the 
Appearance of youth, and makes the figure 
perfect. It will positively enlarge the bust 
from two to six inches, and improve the 
complexion. Write to-day for our FREE 
TREATMENT, and handsome booklet, ‘Beauty, 
the Figure and Health.’’ 


C.L.Jones Co. 86 L Realty B’g,Elmira NY 








HAY FEVER 
ao ASTHMA 


Prompt relief. Complete cure, Our constitutional treatment, founded 1883, 
permanently eradicates the sources of Hay Fever and Asthma, thereby curing 
to stay cured, No symptoms return afterwards nor are relief medicines or 
changes of climate needed. 58,000 patients as references---throughout all 
countries. A good appetite, improved digestion, weight and color, undisturbed 
sleep, with increasing ability to work, enjoy life and endure exposure without 
the slightest symptom of Hay Fever or Asthma---These are all accomplished 


by our treatment. 
| ; R F E BOOK N free by mail. Full of interest. It 









will convince you, for it presents the true prin- 
ciple of curing Hay Fever and Asthma. 
Write for Book N. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, 
Buffalo, N. Y¥. 












The dangers of wifehood com- 

pletely avoided, and freedom of body 

and peace of mind insured, by the study 

of Prof. Chatasse’s Great Book, Advice to a 

Married Woman. Cloth bound, sent prepaid, 
$1.00. 714 Spruce St., Room 33, Philadelphia, Pa. 








To Introduce LeBron’s Catarrh Tab- 


lets this nasal Douche and a two weeks’ supply of 
Tablets sent Everywhere for 25 Cents by mail. 





A _ want fj 
LeBRON'S CATARRH TABLETS 


are dissolved in water and solution used in this douche 
the best catarrh treatment on the market. Money back if 
not satisfied. LeBRON’S HEALTH CO., Panora, lowa. 
GINSEN Kasily grown in Garden or Farm. 

Roots and. seeds for sale. Send 


4 cents for postage and get booklet AD, telling all abont it. 
MeDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 





$25,000.00 made from half acre, 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’? when writing to advertisers. 
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World’s Fair Visitors 


will profit by adding a trip to Colorado, Utah, or the Pacific 
Coast, touring the delightful Rocky Mountain region via the 


Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


which has more scenic attractions, mountain resorts, mineral 
springs and fishing grounds than any other line in the world. 
As health resorts, Manitou, Colorado Springs, 

Glenwood Springs and Salt Lake City are 

world-famed. 


THE INVIGORATING CLIMATE OF COLORADO 
MAKES IT ESPECIALLY INVITING 
FOR A SUMMER VACATION 











Low excursion rates to Colorado and Utah 
are on sale via all lines allowing stop-overs 
at and west of Colorado points. 

Through car service from St. Louis and 


Chicago to Colorado, Utah and California 

points. Superb Dining Cars, service ala 

carte, on all through trains. Write to- 
day for free illustrated booklets. 


Ss. K. HOOPER 
Gen. Passenger & Ticket Agt. 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE aa = 
STRENGTH OF :" 


GIBRALTAR 





What Sterling is to Silver 
What Bessemer is to Steel 
PRUDENTIAL is to Life Insurance 


"Tis the sense of saving 
that lays the Rock 
foundation of Prudential 
Protection. It will be 
a pleasure to explain 

if you will write us. 


The Prudential! 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Dept, 116 Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


“Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace of Education, World’s Fair, St. Louis” 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers, 








NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


VOL. XX. CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1904 NO. 6 








American Stage Beauties: II._Jane Oaker in “The Pit” 
President Roosevelt and the Notification Committee 
Affairs at Washington . e ° JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE : 605 
Personal impressions of life at the World’s Fair with many portraits and other illus- 
trations from the Exposition, the national capital and the field of politics, including 
new full page portraits of all the presidential candidates, of Mr. and Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, of William J. Bryan, and of Mrs. Paul Morton and her daughters. 


Frontispieces: 


The Ladies of the World’s Fair . - BEN BLOW : : 63€ 
With portraits of nineteen of the twenty-two members of the Board of Lay Seeaics 

The Old Southermer,a poem . . «+ MRS. STEVENS i VS? Ss 

His Higher Obligation, a story e oe F.G. MOORHEAD . .... 647 

Woods and Fields in Late Summer . JULIE ADAMS POWELL .._—_ 653 
Tilustrated 

Her Pink Wrapper, a story ° ° © STELLA BELDING ‘ - 657 

New Dawns of Knowledge: IV.— 

The Earth . ° ° ° ° ° MICHAEL A. LANE . : ‘ 660 
Sunset at the Golden Gate, a photograph : : ‘ ; : ‘ 665 
Queen Alexandra’s Pet Dogs, photographs TH. FALL, F.R. P. Ss... ; 666 
Helen Adams Keller, A. B. . ° " MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 668 


The latest remarkable triumph of the most wonderful girl in the world. Witha 
portrait and other illustrations from photographs 


The Blue Angel, astory . * e MARGARET SHIPP . .  . 676 
Illustrated by W. D, Goldbeck 
Gypsy Heart, a poem ° ‘ ° ° JEANNE OLIVE LOIZEAUX 682 


Illustrated by Edwin B. Collins 
The German Military System in Its 
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THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is Hanp SaPo.io 
for toilet and bath. Other soaps chemically dissolve 
the dirt—Hanp Sapoio removes it. It contains no 
animal fats, but is made from the most healthful of 
the vegetable oils. It opens the pores, liberates their 
activities, but works no chemical change in those 
delicate juices that go to make up the charm and 


bloom of a perfect complexion. Test it yourself. 








THE FAME OF SAPOLIO has reached far and 
wide. Everywhere in millions of homes there is a 
regard for it which can not be shaken. Sapolio has 
done much for your home, but now for yourself — 


have you ever tried Hanp Sapouio, for toilet and 


bath? It is related to Sapolio only because it is made 


by the same Company, but it is delicate, smooth, 
dainty, soothing and healing to the most tender skin. 


It pleases everyone. 


ITS USE IS A FINE HABIT—ITS COST BUT A TRIFLE 
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Rusifoam' 


is ever afraid to smile. 








_ Keeps the mouth and the | 
teeth at their best 





LZIILVETYWHETO Salpes free. | 


E.W Hoyt «& Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 








Ask 
Your 
Dealer 







MADE IN OVER 100 STYLES 


Here are a few in popular cottons. 
Medium light weight — Fall wear. 








Made also in Lisle, 
Worsted, Merino, 
and Linen. 







All , 
socks have three 
threads in heels 
and toes, thus 
insuring great 


durability. Colors are guaranteed absolutely fast. 








Styles 

9 S.2. Dark tan. New 
leather shade. 

3 S-8-D. Navy blue. 
Very nobby with black 
Oxfords, 


25c. per pair. $1.50 for half dozen in 
attractive box, sent express or postpaid any- 


Styles 
- where in the United States upon receipt of price. 


19S-W. Snowblack 
uppers with undyed 
Egyptian soles, designed 
for comfort and dressy 





Our Art Catalogue, showing styles, gauges, and 
prices, mailed free upon receipt of postal card. 


Styles Shaw Stocking Co. 








198-9 Snowblack — 
solid color throughout. 


appearance. 
9 S-1, Light tan, New 
leather shade. 


2 S-0. Light cardinal. 
Very swell with patent 
leathers, 


48 Shaw St, 
Lowell, Mass« 








ler 
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[ NDERWEAR is a staple article of merchan- 
dise. Every civilized being wears underwear; 
every dry goods, men’s furnishing, department 

and general store in the world carries underwear. 


Ypsilanti 
Underwear 


is the Standard Underwear of civilization. It was 
the Pioneer—the very first—to be made in the now 
universally popular union or combination suit, while 
also still manufactured in separate garments, of all 
popular materials for Spring, Summer, Fall and 
Winter. Worsted, cotton, silk and combinations of yarns, and the various 
desirable fabrics and weaves into which these commodities can be made, are 


used in making the variety of Ypsilanti under garments. 


They are knit on specially patented machines, knit to fit, and give comfort 
in every part of the human body; for men, women, youth and children, 


Many interesting facts regarding the making of Ypsilanti 
Underwear are contained in a little book, sent free. 


YPSILANTI UNDERWEAR CO., YPSILANTI, MICH. 














7 y Investment 7% 























Opportunity 


For the purpose of still further enlarging our great factory 
capacity, we will sell for a short time only a limited amount of 


2 % Cumulative Preferred Stock 


of the Ypsilanti Underwear Co. 
Union Trust Co., Registrars, Detroit, Mich. 


This preferred stock carries a fixed cumulative preferential dividend at the rate 
of 7% per annum on the par value, and is of a nature to interest conservative 
investors seeking liberal interest with safety. This stock is offered at the par 
value of $10 per share in certificates of 10, 50 and 100 shares, and is accompanied 
by 25% of the common stock. For prospectus and full information address 


FEDERAL STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
FISCAL AGENTS 
334 Hartford Building, Chicago f %& 





1124 Exchange Court Building 720 Arcade Building 
New York Philadelphia 
N. B.—Ypsilanti Underwear Oo. stock is regularly listed with Federal Stock and Bond 








Exchange. You are thus assured a market in the event of your desiring to realize upon 
it. Oonsult us if you desire to h any Pp t investm 


ents for this security. 
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Home of Mrs. Alex. W. Rook, East End, Pittsburg. 








A. B. Chase Pianos 


ARE ABSOLUTELY UNEXCELLED 


HEY are made for homes of refinement and culture, Musi- 
cally educated people and men of wealth select for their 
homes the A. B. CHASE Piano. Men of moderate means 

can economize by purchasing an A. B, CHASE Piano, as it not 
only possesses the most. beautiful quality of tone, but that 
beautiful tone quality is retained after years of service. Let us 
send you facts and figures about Quality, Durability and Price. 


Ask for Catalogue and “Evidence of Quality.” 


THE A. B. CHASE CO., pept. n, Norwalk, Ohio., U.S.A. 
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Yacht Club 


Salad Dressing 


SW, 
can be used in more than a hundred ways in the making of salads, sand- 
wiches and sauces, and with fresh vegetables, cold meats, fish, hash, 
and similar dishes. Yacht Club Saled Dressing is so deli- 


baked beans, 
cious it can be eaten on bread alone. 


——s 
COLO) MEAT/RELISH) 


h 
It adds a most taking zest, an appe- 


UNEQUALLED vst sees TER. 
tizing relish, an unequalled flavor to all it is served with. 
“Table Helps for Housewife and Hostess” Sent Free 
This splendid recipe book by Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill of the Boston Cook- 
Simply send us your 


ing School Magazine, tells about the hundred ways. 
grocer’s name and address and you will receive it. 


Tildesley @ Co., 5 Market St. Chicago, IIL 


SHRIMP, CHICKEN, AND 
ALL SALADS. 











WILLA’S YUCCA SKIN TONIC—A valuable heal- 
ing specific and skin food; it nourishes, tones and im- 
Price 50c 


parts a velvety softness to the skin. 4 
°S§ YUCCA POWDER — A pure preparation 


that protects the complexion and gives the skin a de- 
ce and smoothness. Price 25 & 50c 


Send Six Cents for Sample 
4 lightful fragran 
pit had li sage cream; a soothing emollient for all roughness of 
The L. BE. RUSSELL CO., the skin and excellent for taking the burn out of 
P. 0. BOX 263, DETROIT, MICH. sunburn. ee 


OR AT YOUR DRUGGIST’S 
Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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(OCEANIC | 


STEAMSHIP 
COMPAN Yq 


American & 
Australian 





Francisco 
AND 
Hawaii, 
Samoa, 
New 
Zealand, 
Australia, and 
Tahiti. 
Around the World. 


TEAMERS sail from San Francisco every ten days to Honotutvu, Hawaii; 
every twenty-one days to Paco Paco, Samoa; AuckLanp, New Zealand; 
and Sypney, Australia; and once a month to Papeete, Tahiti. Return sail- 
ings at similar intervals. , 
For sailing list, illustrated folder and full information 
regarding rates and service, address 
L. F. COCKROPT, General Passenger Agent. J. D. SPRECKEIS & BROTHERS (0, General Agents 


643 Market Street, San Francisco. 


E. F. BURNETT, General Eastern Agent . . 427 Broadway, New York 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


THE CITIZEN 
.. By JACOB A. RIIS .. 
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A copy of this interesting biography of 472 pages, fully il- 


f We she \e7 


lustrated and handsomely bound in cloth, together with the 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


for one year, will be sent, postage paid, to any address 
in the United States on receipt of 


TWO DOLLARS! 


“THEODORE ROOSEVELT, THE CITIZEN,” is the 
biography of a strong man, written by one who is no less 
truly a strong man than is his hero, whom he loves. In 
this fact lies the chief charm of the book. Its author has 
Carlyle’s own reverence for facts, for things accomplished, 
He is as vigorous a hater of shams and as outspoken a 
lover of courageous achievement as was the author of 
“Heroes and Hero Worship” and “The French Revolution.” 

The book contains an introduction by Merrill Edwards 
Gates, L.L. D., L. H. D., telling the reader something 
about the author of the biography and his work, and it 
is dedicated “‘ To the Young Men of America.” 
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Address all Orders to 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 944 Dorchester Avenue, Boston 
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THE 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
TO BE HELD IN ST. LOUIS 


RAILROAD TICKETS, "ion CHOICE OF ROUTES 


ALSO A SERIES OF TOURS FROM BOSTON 
AND NEW YORK, UNDER SPECIAL ESCORT 


Leaving Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
Weekly, Including Seven Days in St. Louis 


Our parties while in St. Louis will be entertained at the new and elegant hotel—_THE JEFFERSON 
—the finest and latest addition to the list of palatial permanent hostelries of the 2. ; 
Train Service of the Highest Degree of Excellence, and the parties are scheduled over a Great Variety 
of Routes, affording a wide selection for our patrons. 
Yellowstone Park Tour, September 7. 
Yellowstone Park and California, September 7. 
California Winter Tours, November 15 and December 13 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
Send for Circular, Mentioning Trip Desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 306 Washington St. Xt %,0'4 Boston 
25 UNION SQ., NEW YORK 1005 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 











A Bas Drugs 


There is a growing distrust and disgust at the great national 
Drug Habit which often creates more disorder in the human system 
than it relieves. 


RADIUM RAYS 


are known to be powerful remedial and curative agents in a great num- 
ber of chronic diseases which have hitherto been considered incurable. 
Radium Appliances, the most effective healing instruments ever made 
are now available for the cure of Consumption, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, Liver and Kidney Trouble, Malaria, Nervous 
Disorders, Eczema, Partial Paralysis, Rheumatism and Cancer, and 
can be used at home. Full particulars concerning the appliances 
and the history of Radium and its discovery sent free upon receipt 
of letter describing your affliction. 


RADIUM APPLIANCE CoO., 71 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















I Cure CANCERS 294 TUMORS. ©] 


When I say I can cure Cancers and Tumors, I speak direct to the most incredulous— 
ose who are suffering and getting no help and no hopeful encouragement from 

ami ysicians. 

TWENTY YEARS OF SUCCESS. I have demonstrated that Cancers and Tu- 
mors are not local sores, but are the accumulations of poison that circulates fn the 
blood throughout the entire system, I treat the cause, and bv curing it eliminate the 
effect. When the blood is purified the symptoms will disappear. Surgery only treats 
i sore —— symptoms and the poison will again accumulate at or near the same 

ce as before. 

. 1 HAVE CURED HUNDREDS. I will supply testimonials from hundreds of my 
patients, some of whom were cured many years ago—cured to stav cured. You can 
write to them and visit them for convincing proof that your case or that of your friend 
is alsocurable. But think quickly and act immedlately, for the disease is insidious, an 
every day’s delay gives the poison a stronger hold upon the system and makes the cure 
harder to effect. 

No charge for examination or consultation at > aad or by mail. 


Send for free Booklet and Symptom Blank. 


JAMES M. SOLOMON, M. D., SS2ISi Stacon'sivects Bostons mamas” 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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—“the best of all the Magazines 
published for Woman’’— 


contains more of real interest to “Her,” more of 
actual value and helpfulness, than any other periodical 
printed. 

A year of it is a veritable Cyclopedia of Home 
Knowledge. 

A single number contains enough of economy- 
help to pay for many years’ subscription. 














This Art Panel Free!! 


Anna Burnham Westerman has drawn for us a series of 
eleven charming figures showing the progress of style in woman’s 
dress during the past century—ten years apart. 

We have reproduced them in tint in the form of an art panel, 
well worthy of adorning the walls of milady’s boudoir or den. 

The small illustration above gives a faint idea of the general 
effect—the panel itself is a yard wide. 

The larger illustration at the right of this announcement shows 
one of the figures—the third one on the panel. 

There is no printing at all on the front of the panel, with the 
exception of the dates under each costume and the title line, 
“A Century of Delineator Girls.” These are admirably suited 
for framing, and are in every sense works of art. 

We will send you one—rolled in a mailing tube, so that there 
will be no creases in it—on receipt of four cents in stamps to 
cover mailing cost. 


As the demand for these panels is expected to exceed in volume anything 
that has been produced heretofore in the nature of art calendars and the like, 
you should send in your request at once, writing name and address plainly. 

To secure the panel you should address Art Department, The Butterick Publishing 
Co., Ltd., Butterick Building, New York City; but you can subscribe to The Delineator 
of your newsdealer, or of any Butterick Agent, or of the publishers. $1.00 for an entire 


year. A. D. 1824 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd.. BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers. 
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THE STAR OF 








Words by Henry K. White Music by Robert Goldbeck 


THE GREATEST RELIGIOUS SONG EVER WRITTEN 


**WORSHIPFUL”’ ‘“*BRILLIANT”’ *“<DRAMATIC”’ 
The accompaniment easily played by the average pianist. The new illustration of Our Lord Jesus Christ 


aptly represents its nature. 
In very handsome heavy binding with an enlarged reproduction of the above cut as title page, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT S—Express Paid. 


Suitable for church and concert. Do not fail to place your order at once. Dealers and agents wanted. Address, 


THE MELODY PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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“The World’s Best Music” 


ABSOLUTELY FRE 


If there is a piano in your home, you are constantly buying sheet music—and paying 
high prices for it. It lies in ragged piles around the house and becomes scattered and 
torn. You lose money by buying music in that way, to say nothing of your loss_of time 
and temper when searching for a particular selection. Why not buy your music in volumes 
filled with the best selections, and thoroughly 
indexed? The **Library of the World’s Best 
Music’? is designed for your needs. Its eight 
volumes—sheet music size, but light and easy 
to handle—are crowded with the best vocal 
and instrumental music, carefully selected by 
an experienced corps of music editors. If you 
were to buy the music it contains, one piece 
at a time, it would cost you over $200.00. 
Through our Musical Library Club—for a 
limited time—the entire set will cost you 
one-tenth of that amount and you can pay in 





for five days’ 
examination 


What MARGARET FE. SANGSTER says: 


“T have seldom seen anything so well worth having in one’s 
home. I have lingered over each part with peculiar pleasure, 
and have no hesitation in —— that you have made a col- 
lection of great value, both in the music, and in the artistic 
and biographical features.” 


Little Monthly Payments 


“The World’s Best Music”? is complete in eight large volumes (four vocal and four instru- 
mental), 9 x 12 inches in size, attractively bound in half-leather or cloth. By means of an ingenious 
device in binding, the volumes open flat at the piano and remain open. A set contains over 
400 illustrations; including numerous chromatic art plates, printed in ten to twelve colors. 
There are 2,200 pages of sheet music in the entire library. 





IF YOU ARE A PIANIST pa will find this collection 
0: 


music invaluable. It con- 
tains 300 instrumental selections by the best composers, 
including popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral 
marches, and classic and romantic piano music. Such com- 
posers are represented as Paderewski, Gounod, Sullivan, 
Mascagni, Wagner, Mozart, Balfe, and Liszt. 


but do not play yourself, you 
IF YOU LIKE MUSIC cannot make a better present to 
your wife or daughter than a set of this Musical Library. It 
means evening after evening of pleasure, for it furnishes in 
the most compact and simple form all the world’s greatest 
music. This collection is to music what the encyclopedia is 
to knowledge—the best of all properly proportioned. 











IF YOU ARE A SINGER “The World’s Best Music” 

will increase your reper- 
toire. It will place in your hands 300 of the best old and 
new songs, duets, trios, and quartets, arranged for all voices 
and for piano accompaniment. The collection embraces all 
the old songs of your childhood days, besides the new and 
popular melodies of the last few years. 


IF YOU ARE A STUDENT of. music, you will find 

this Library more than 
half a musical education. The selections have been made by 
Reginald DeKoven, Victor Herbert, Helen Kendrick Johnson, 
Gerrit Smith, and others equally well known in the musical 
world. As a musical cyclopedia it is unexcelled, as it contains 
500 biographies of musicians and 400 portraits. 





The Coupon Cuts the Price in Two! 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new 


edition of ‘‘ The World’s Best Music”’ at a price slightly above 
the cost of paper and printing. On this account we are able 


Fn 


to offer it at about one-half the regular subscription prices— 9-04 


payable $1.00 or $2.00amonth. Through the Club—direct from fe) 
the publisher to the customer—you can secure a set for $22.00 oC 
in cloth binding and $26.00 in half-leather. These sets regu- S 
0.00. Our edition is small, so to avoid 
We will 
then send you a set (express paid by us) for examination and 
use. After five days’ examination, if you are not satisfied, 


larly sell at $35.00 and $4 
possible disappointment, mail the coupon to-day. 


return the books to us at our expense. 


FREE 


Music.” Their retail price is $4. 


We have a small number of elegant oak-wood 


bookcases, 
© that are made especially to hold a set of ‘‘ The World’s Best 
: » but we have decided to offer them 
as premiums to prompt subscribers. To obtain a bookcase free with your 


The 
University 
Society, 

New York 


Please send me on 
approval,express pre- 


paid, a set of “The 
World’s Best Musie,”’ in 
: half-leather. If satisfactory, 


agree to pay $1.00 within 5 

days and $2.00 per month there- 

after until $26.00 has been paid; 

if not satisfactory I agree to return 

the set within 5 days. Also send me 
your $4.00 bookcase, which I am to re- 
tain, free of charge, if I keep the books, 


Set, it will be necessary to send the coupon at once. This bookcase is a pres- 
ent from us, and does not increase the cost of the books in any manner. 


The University Society, 78 Se = 


Pa In ordering cloth, change $26.00 to $22.00. 
© — Myou prefer to pay $1.00 per month, alter coupon accordingly 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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CURA 


Pr - RAS TE 


DENT 


A\ 


indorsed by 3,000 dentists, is 
the best. 

It cleans the teeth, heals 
and hardens the gums, sweet- 
ens the breath, and by de- 
stroying the harmful Bacteria 
of the mouth really becomes 
TOOTH INSURANGB 

At all druggists or diveat 

Sor 25 cents. 
Dentacura Co., Newark, N.J., LBA 








“Ladies, Don’t Get Discouraged. 


If you have tried different requisites to reduce the 

ebiomen and give a correct and attractive figure, 

for here is what you want, and if you will believe a 

woman who invented it, you 

willat least send a 2c. stamp 

for full details of its merits. 

It supports the hose back 

and front, and will reduce a 

full abdomen from one to 

four inches, and is a relief 

to weak abdominal 

muscles and will prevent 

much suffering brought on 

by wearing articles not pro- 

nounced by medical author- 

ity as_being hygienic and 

scientific in construction, 

Warranted to wear one year. Sent on receipt of 

price, $1.00 (black or white). Give ge A waist 

measure over corset. Madam Waltee Mfg. Co., Bel- 
lows , Vt., or e, P. Q. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 














YSELE CURED cass 
SR TAUBANGRY a2 porting 
Mrs. N. M. Baldwin, Box 1212, Chicago. 





POULTRY SUCCESS CO. 


The 20th Century Poultry Magaziue. 


15th year, 32 to 64 pages. Beautifully illustrated, up-to-date 
and hel ful. Best known writers. Shows readers how to 
succeed with poultry. 50 CENTS PER YEAR. Special Intro- 
ductory offers ;10 months 25 cents, including large practical 
Bowed! apie ehpy'ices” BOULTRY sUCCESE Ob 
cepted. Sample copy free, CES. yo 

Dept. 22. Springfield. Ohio, or Des Moines, Ia, ss 
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Don't be so Thin 


OX-BLOOD 


TABLETS 
For Thin Blooded People 


WILL PRODUCE FLESH 


Equal Pure Blood of Bullock. 
Thin People gain lOlbs.amonth 


Pleasant to take, harmless to the system. 
They cure Nervousness, Rheumatism, In- 
digestion. Blood Purifier and Tonic. 

f you have pure blood and good circulation 
you will gain in flesh, if you gain in flesh you 
will be strong and healthy. Ox-Blood Tablets 
are doing wonders. Thousands are being 
cured every day. 

C. A. BLAKMAR of » lowa, says: 

My complexion homg may and there was not a 
vein to be seen on any part of my body. I was troubled 
with stiffness and soreness of Joints ani my 

k. Ti thi weeks’ treatment, I 


bac A r the ee 
= gained wonderfully in The 





flesh. 
d out in full view, even showing throug! 
my r nails. My complexion has improved, and 
the stiffness and soreness in my joints and pain in my 
ve m removed. feel younger and in 
better health than I have for years. 

Ox-Blood Tablets are certainly a flesh producer. I 
have gained nine pounds in less than four weeks, 
Send me six boxes more. Inclosed find M, O. for 
$2.50. Respectfully, A. E. DOWERS, Walta, Ohio. 


them. To procure one weeks FARE E 


treatment inclose stamp and address, 
W. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO., 
Clarinda, lowa. 














Fortunes in this plant 
Easily grown. Roots 
and seeds for sale, 
—$——$————}. Room _in your garden, 
Plant in Fall. Booklet and Magazine 4c. 
OZARK GINSENG CO., 526 [Main St., JOPLIN, [0, 








EVERY LADY READ THIS 


Years ago when I was a sufferer, an old nurse told np 
of g& wonderful cure for Leucorr ments, 
Periods, Uterine and Ovarian troubles. ‘t cured me in ont 
month. I+ is a simple, harmless loticn shat can be prepare 
by on one having the recipe. I will send it free to ever 
suffering sister who writes t© me 


MRS. O. J. HUDNOUT, South Bend, Indiam 





T™E “KITCHEN AND HAND” SOAP 


The Best Soap Ever Introduced 
For Cleansing and Polishing 


Tin, Copper, Brass 


AND ALL METALS 


For Cleansing and Restoring 
PAINT 
It Has No Equal in the Market. 


For Removing Tar, Pitch, Cement, 
Varnish, Paint, Axle Grease, 
Blacking and all impurities from 
the hands, it is lled, leav: 
ing the skin soft, white and smooth, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
For Sale by all Grocers. 





CHAS. F. BATES & CO., 


123 Oliver St., Boston. 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Factory, Wollaston, Mass. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The Natio»al Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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DO YOU WANT TO 


DRESS STYLISHLY 


Do you want an all-wool suit or over- 
coat made for you, and to fit you, 
from the newest fashionable fabrics? Do 
oe want to be absolutely satisfied 

fore you pay forthe garments? Do you 
want a pair of all-wool, stylishly made 


$5 TROUSERS FREE 


of cost to you for doing us a favor? Then 
read carefully and act promptly on this 


| Special Offer: 


' We will send you samples of all-wool 
Clay Worsteds, Thibets, Serges and Cassi- 
meres, in black, blue, brown 
and fancy mixtures, from 
which we will make you a suit 
or overcoat for $10,00, the 
equal of which you cannot 
buy for $15 anwhere else. 
and give you anextra pair of 
$5.00 All-Wool Trousers 
without charge, providing 
you will hand ten sets of sam- 
ples (which we furnish you 
free), to ten men who will be 
likely to ag suits on our ex= 
ceedingly liberal terms. 
Don’t take our word for it. 
Just give us the opportunity 
to prove that wecan and will 
save you money and give 
you absolute satisfac- 
tion. You take norisk. We 
make your suit, send itto you 
and give you ten days time to 
actually wear the garments to prove 
their positive worth. That’s fair, isn’tit? 
Write to-day for our New All-Wool $10 Suit Sam- 
ples—also ask forour Superbspecial prices—our N ew 
Imported All-Wool Fall Fabrics at $12.50, $15.00 and $18.00 
Fall Style Bookand Complete Instructions for taking measures, 
all sent free. soasthe with on agg geen Lg 
a ty A in cask before you ge our suit. 
WEN’ % eames & CO0.,210 MOSES BEDE. OOHICAG: 
References: Your friends, or Milwaukee Ave. State Bank, Chicago. Capital $250,000. } 











Learn the Truth 


Do you kuow 

that the main cause of un- 
Sage ill-health, sickly 
children, and divorce is ad- 
mitted by physicians and 
shown by court records to be 
ignorance of the laws of self 
and sex? 


Sexology 


ILLUSTRATED 
Contains in one volume 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


By Wi.uiamM H. Watuina, A. M., M. D. 


New Edition. Enlarged and Tilustrated. Rich 
Cloth Binding. Full Gold Stamp. $2.00 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of 
Contents, also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books 
of merit—FREE. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. D, Philadelphia 
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Physicians. Book mailed FREE in plain sea 
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Natural Body Brace 


Patented 1898—1900—1902, 








‘| FREE | , 
TRIAL | 


CURES 


‘Weakness ofWom- 
en, Internal Pains, 
Tire 4 ae 
Stooping Posture, 
' Headache, Spinal 
Curvature, Back- 
ache, Indigestion, 
Lung Diseases, 
Nervousness. 
Helpful toall wom- | 
en (not bedfast 
whose health or 
strength is not 
good. Makes work 
easy and walkinga 


rtab. 

ble to fit j 

—“}] andstout people of 

any size or figure. It holds all the interna organs in proper 

ition, assures erect form, uces enlarged abdomens, 

restores health, brings physical and mental comfort. boon 

to the | eae mother. Many thousands of women write 
us like this:— 

Iva, La., May 7, 1903.—I shall never neglect an opportunity to praise 
The Natural Body Brace. When I began wearing it I was an invalid; 
could hardly get about in the house; had suffered six years from stomach 
trouble, weakness, constipation, prolapsus and general debility; had the 
best doctors to waiton me. I spent one year at Hot Springs without any 
benefit. The Brace has cured me. MRS. BEDIE BROOM. 


Natural Body Brace and 
Corset Combination. 


Patented March 22, 1904, 


One germent, The corset an essential and integral part of the 
body brace, No platesin the back. Two belts, Corset feature 
made as light or 
as heavy as may 
be desired; low 











with all the 
benefits and 
style of the 
it corset, 

in one ap- 
liance. 


ade to 
order to suit each case. Adjustable. Gives good figure, com- 
fort and goes style. 

We make a variety of SPECIAL APPLIANCES for groin 
rupture, navel rupture, surgical ruptures and for deformities, 


Write for Our Illustrated Book. 


It might save you hundreds of dollars and years of health. 
is mailed FREE with full particulars. ‘Address = 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., 
Howard C. Rash, Mgr., Box 731, Salina, Kan. 
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Edward Everett Hale 

From the painting made for 
The Reader Magazine 

By John Cecil Clay 
Reproduced in colors in the 
September Number 





THE READER MAGAZINE 


Is for every magazine reader who wants the best in every 
line. A modern monthly for the wide-awake American, 
it is good to look at, good to handle and good to read. 


It contains fiction by the best writers. 


Special articles on the important political, business and 
social events of national importance. 


Artistic illustrations. 


A complete survey of the literature of the month. 
Portraits of men and women who are doing things. 


Attractively decorated inserts in color. 
The best short stories published. 


DON’T MISS THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


At all newsdealers 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


> a Se ee SEE me ON ee NN ed ee IF er FOIE et PIES et ES ee 
— ee man Lo I a OE A AN Nn a SS axl 
aes | 
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~~ Se ee ea 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. | 


<A 


HIGH-CLASS SERVICE BETWEEN 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, 
Norfolk, Old Point, 

Richmond and Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis 


Direct Line and Low Excursion Rates to the 


World’s Fair 


and the celebrated 


Mountain Resorts 


of the Virginias 


STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES 


Descriptive resort pamphlets, Summer folders 
and World’s Fair literature on application at 
ticket offices of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way and connecting lines, or by addressing 


H. W. FULLER, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 


Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO BROOCHES 


Send 6 two-cent stamps and photo- 
graph or tintype and receive a beau 
tifully finished miniature fram 
like cut. No injury to picture, 
which we return, 

AGENTS WANTED 
Illustrated catalogue of miniatures 
and frames mailed free. 

A. BR. LOPEZ 
17 Tremont St., he 








FREE 


THE MINING HERALD, 


Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the 
news from the ey | districts, and containing latest 
anc most reliable information on the mining and oil 
industries, principal companies, dividends, etc. Every 
investor should have it. We will send it free for six 
months u n request. 

4. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York 


Don’t fail to mention “The National 


Name 





Don’t Carry 


A Yoke 


If your work seems drudgery—if you feel 
like a man in a yoke, you have not found 
your proper place in the world. To be suc- 
cessful your work must be congenial—work 
that you can put your heart into. 

We can help you qualify, in your spare 
time, for promotion, or a more profitable oc- 
cupation, or to commence work at a better 
salary than if you started without training. 

We do this through our system of training 
by mail. Our courses are inexpensive— 
from $10 up. Text books are furnished 
free. The booklet 


“1001 Stories of Success” 


gives a thousand and one examples of how 
our training has enabled our students to 
qualify for advancement, and for good sal- 
aried positions. This booklet wi!l be sent 
free to all who fill in and mail to us this 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 811,SCRANTON, PA, 


Please send me your booklet,‘*1001 Stories of Success,” 


and explain how I can qualify for the position 
fore which I have marked X 





Street and No. 








Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 
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aol /E 
(alifornia 


AND RETURN 


Purpling grapes, ripening olives, the golden acres 

of vast wheat fields, heavily laden orange groves and the wealth 
of the wine press make autumn on the Pacific Coast a season of 
peculiar interest to the visitor. This wonderland is less than 
three days from Chicago, and for almost a month (August 15 to 
September 10) round-trip tickets Chicago to San Francisco or 
Los Angeles and return for $50.00 are on sale daily, with cor- 
respondingly low rates from other points, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific. North-Western Line 


These tickets are good via variable routes, going one way and 
returning another, enabling the traveler to return via the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis, and other points of interest. 

Personally conducted parties traveling on special itineraries 
leave Chicago August 18 and 25, making stops of a day each 
at Denver, Colorado Springs and Salt Lake City for interesting 
side trips. 
These low-rate tickets are also good on The Overland Limited, 
the famous electric lighted solid through train, every day in 
the year, between Chicago and San Francisco, less than three 
days en route via the direct transcontinental line, over the only 
double-track railway between Chicago and the Missouri River. 
Two trains daily with through service to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Portland. 
The Best of Everything. 
Send for itineraries and booklets, with list of California hotels and their rates. 
Full information on application. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
P.T.M.,C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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234 anv 236 = Boatind Meee USA. 


= Congress Street. 
F STEAM AND {oT WATER SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
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The “Nationak’ Dinner Set 


MOST EXTRAORDINARY OFFER BY THE 
PUBLISHERS OF THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERYONE 





The ‘‘National’’ Dinner Set 





The National Magazine for one year and this elegant dinner 
set for only $4.50. 

Send us ten new yearly subscribers for the National, at $1.00 
each, and we will send you this set free. All new subscribers also 
have the privilege of receiving this elegant set by paying $4.50; this 
amount including one year’s subscription and the dinner set. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 944 DORCHESTER AVE., BOSTON 





et, 
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REPEATING RIFLES FOR HUNTING. 


Shoot a Winchester once and you will shoot a Winchester always: 
That’s because Winchester rifles after a test of over thirty years re- 
present today in accuracy, reliability and quality, the highest develop- 
ment in gunmaking. Whatever your preferences may be, some one of 
the nine different Winchester models will surely suit you; for they 
are made in all calibers, styles and weights. Use Winchester guns for 


all kinds of shooting and Winchester cartridges for all kinds of guns. 
See our Exhibits at St. Lonis in Manufacturers and Fish aud Game Buildings. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., ~ ~ - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




















Ohe Magee Reputation 








«Come into my kitchen’’ says a contented 


upholder of the Magee reputation, «* Does n’t 
it look as if it is the best range made ??? —and 
you cannot but agree. «* See how spick and 
span it is? No, — not a bit of trouble to 
keep it so.”’ 

—‘* The Magee Reputation.”’ 


Magee Ranges look the best because 
they are the best and because they are 
easy to keep “spick and span.’ The 
booklet quoted above will be sent on 
request. 

















DOESS NT: IT LOOK: ADS AF? 
WERE THE: BEST: RANGE. - 


MAGEE eanieaaneel COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of the celebrated Magee Ranges and Heaters 
The greatest variety of models in the United States 
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WRITE TO-DAY FOR 4 


Mellir‘s Food © 


Your name and address on a postal 
card will bring you a free sample. 





_ St 








Mr. G. H. Champlin, Hopkinsville, Ky., writes us, 

“ My boy, George, would not have been alive to-day, if it had not 
been for Mellin’s Food. I am sure it is the very best food for 
infants and have recommended it in many cases.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Don’t fail to visit the Mellin’s Food Exhibit at the 
> 5 O World’s Fair, St. Louis, Agriculture Building. $250.00 if § 
e you guess right on the babies. 
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COMMUNITY 
SILVER. 


has a style and 
correctness _ of 
design previ- 
ously found only 
in Sterling. 


“* Triple-plus "* plate—heavier 
than triple. Guaranteed for 
five-and-twenty years of family 
use. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 


Founded in 1848, 
















| 


——— 


)t 
J 


P MULHENS & KROPFF 








Extract 
Violette Marquise 


Our latest 
creation. A 

. perfect Violet 
perfume. Beautiful cut glass 
bottle contained in an exqui- 
site silk carton. 

















The Violette Marquise Toilet Water 
is made in conformity with the 
Extract. The perfect violet character 
is retained and its sweetness, pungency 
and lasting qualities put it ahead of 
all Toilet Waters. 


FERD. MULHENS 
COLOGNE O/R., GERMANY 


EXKe a 


298 Broadway 


CSS 


New York 
} 5 
(Dee _. Spe a 

















Our Model House 
at St. Louis Fair 


exhibited in the Manufactures Build- 
ing (Block 6-B), shows how to health- 
fully and uniformly warm a model, 
modern home. It also shows how 
simple and durable is the heating 
outfit, how little space it occupies, 
how and where the radiators may be 
most conveniently placed in the 
rooms, and how the radiators may be 
arranged and decorated to harmonize 
with and enhance the home furnish- 
ings, however artistic. 


Our model house, of Colonial architecture, is two 
stories high and basement, 40 feet long, 16 feet wide ; all 
rooms are completely, modernly furnished and contain 
many suggestions for the home-builder. Visitors are made 
very welcome ee 


Obtain now a ‘‘protective policy” of insurance against 
bleak winter by buying 


—. 


RADIATORS 


By equipping your house with Steam or Water Warming, 
the cost of the outfit is added to the real, permanent value 
of the property. Our Boilers and Radiators cannot wear 
out, nor is it possible for them to rust or corrode — they 
outlast the building. They are therefore a permanent, 
dividend-paying investment, not an expense—for they 
annually yield dividends in comfort, in added healthfulness, 
in household cleanliness, in safety—and make ':he property 
easier to rent or to sell, if necessary. 


Simple to put into OLD buildings —cottages to go-room 
buildings — without disturbance to building or occupants. 
State kind and size of building you wish to heat. Valuable 
information and booklet rr 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Peohochegs 
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Your Beauty 
Sleep. 


The Beauty Doctors all agree 
that sleep is nature’s greatest aid 
to charming femininity. Famous 
beauties of this and other lands 
know the value of sweet, refresh- 
ing slumber—not the nerve-rack- 
ing tossing of a body physically 
exhausted. You can get the 
sweet sleep of a little child every 


3 night of your life by taking, 






XX. on retiring, half a bottle of 


stExiract 
The “BEST” Tonic, every Sr: 


It is a liquid nerve 





day. 


food; the concentrated 





goodness of malt combined 

with strengthening and quieting 
influence of health-giving hops. 
It is balm to the weary and worn- 
out nerves. It quiets the rapid 
heart action and thus lulls, you 
into a gentle, refreshing, restful 
slumber, from which you will 
awaken in the morning with a 
daintier, rosier bloom of health. 


Sold by all druggists. 


Write for free booklet. Pabst Extract Dept., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











Save 
Time, Money 
and Worry 


By dictating your 
correspondence to the 


GRAPHOPHONE 





DICTATING TO THE GRAPHOPHONE 


Used by many of the largest 
business houses in the coun- 
try, as well as by court and 
general reporters. & wo 


Fill out blank below and receive 
catalogue and complete information. 





Columbia Phonograph Co. Gen’! 
Commercial Graphophone Dept., 
164 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me catalogue and com- 
plete information about your Com- 
mercial Graphophone for office cor- 
respondence. 
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SAYERS 





SIR WES HANS 


arven BATHING 
REL AFTER SHAVING 
* 


for 
A Positive Relief 
burn 
and Suabur” 
: 


y 


SOLD IN SPRINKLING TOP BOTTLES 


“T always use Sawyer’s because 
it bleaches, gives a beautiful tint, and 
restores the color to linens, laces and 
goods that are worn and faded.” 


THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE FOR 
NEARLY 50 YEARS. 














6 Fine Souvenir Teaspoons $1.50, 


— of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of six teaspoons, made especially to 
onder for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the Oneida Community. Each bowl contains an 
engraving of a different World’s Fair building, and the handles are handsomely engraved. ‘The spoons are made 

of best material, finely finished and fully guaranteed, and are thoroughly serviceable for everyday use, 
if desired. Do not fail to order a set. You will be pleased with the spoons. 
How to order, Entire set will be sent, post-paid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 (to Canadian points 
——— $1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 

Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis, use the Lake Shore. It affords 
most complete service of any line. Send two-cent stamp for World’s Fair folder and boarding house list to 


VY 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. /\ 

i e - —— - — : 
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Around the World 
With 


Creme Simon 


(Title of our booklet.) 


To the readers of the National Magazine : 

You are aware that this magazine is 

rinted at the St. Louis Fair, in the 
Liberal Arts Building. As our exhibit 
(Creme Simon preparations) is in the 
same building, we take it that with 
additional interest you will visit our 
display. Before attending the fair, write for our booklet, and we will also send you a sample box 


containing soap, powder and cream. Send 1o cents in stamps or silver to pay expense. 


GEORGE V. WALLAU, 2-4 Stone Street, New York. 














DIAMONDS | 


One-half Carat Bex. A 
Fine Perfect Stones w /s 


i, ti RI \ CH $10.00 down 
$O5. Oo Oo / S ~~, Dy $6.00 per month 


E WILL send any one of the above rings to any honest person, for inspection, express prepaid. Don’t hesitate tu 
order at once. All we require from you as security is a simple conditional sale agreement as per terms above 
indicated. You may safely send first payment in advance, or if you prefer we will forward ring C. O. D. $10.00; balance 
to be paid at the rate of $6.00 per monthh WE SELL WATCHES THE SAME WAY. 
Catalogue L 120 upon request. 


HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO.—Dia:nonds— Watches—Jewelry—148 L 120 State St., Chicago. 


Our individual responsibility is $250,000.00. Established 1882. 











WISCONSIN INVESTMENTS 


HE average income per acre from farm lands in nine states of the Northwest during ten 
years from 1893 to 1902 shows that Wisconsin averages 
$1.83 per acre better than No. Dakota. $1.33 per acre better than Missouri. 

68 “ “ “ it} 


“ “ 


2 So. Dakota. 1.76 “ “ Minnesota. 
sa2 *- = “Nebraska. ioe > - “ Towa. 
Zap * - “Kansas. a2 4 “ Illinois. 


(See Department of Agriculture U. S. Government Report 1903—pp 760-831.) 


Add to the above the fact that Wisconsin now leads ALL states in the production of But- 
ter, Cheese, etc., the return from dairy products alone having brought to Wisconsin farmers 
nearly Fifty Million Dollars during the year of 1903. Such facts explain why Wisconsin 
ts steadily forging abead of all her sister states, and why she should have more money per capita, 
more people owning their own homes free from encumbrances, less farm mortgages and less 
pauperism than any other state of the group. 


Our 5 per cent. First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


maturing in five and ten years, with interest payable semi-annually, denominations $500 and 
$1,000 are secured by first mortgages on farm lands in the state of Wisconsin which are deposited 


with the Milwaukee Trust Company as collateral thereto. Our investors are fully protected 
and guaranteed from loss. 


Correspondence from persons seeking investment cordially solicited. 


THE FARMERS’ MORTGAGE & DEBENTURE CO. 
Paid up Capital $100,000. Surplus $60,000 


RICHARD MEYER Jr., President. ROBERT L. GATES, Secretary. 
STANLEY B. SMITH, Vice President. FRANK G. BIGELOW, Treasurer. 


Offices 112 Wisconsin Street, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
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Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel 
without injury. Never irritates the gums. Can 
used with any tooth wash or powder. __ Ideal for 
children’s use. No bristles to come out. No.1, 25e3 
No. 2,35e. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Baby’s Teeth 


i cut without frritation 
if; peee Mj ‘The flat-ended teeth of 
he eee Bailey's Teething Ring 
Cry me expand the gums, keep- 
. ing them soft; comforts 
and amuses the child, preventing convulsions and 
cholera infantum. (Mailed roc.) 


MEN AND § 
Improve Health, “= WOMEN Fa 


Disposition 
and Height 


And outwear the SHOE 


The annular projece 
tions take up the con- 
cussion in walking on 
all hard surfaces and 
supply the heel with an 
elastic tread. A relief [L_ Bro re 
for SPINAL and 
NERVOUS affections. Sizes for men and women 
(mailed) 25c. a pair. 





ONGEVITY is 

romoted by 

Cie, eS : riction; declin- 

8 in ill \ ing energy and decay 
e BRUSH follow decreasing 


y circulation. 
Maas 


EF 

r \ ~ 5 

iprRrect EInEvURTION| : Bailey’s 

OF 
| 


iiadiijee! Rubber Bath 


| jPRICE #150 Teen 


by its healthy, urgent 
action opens the 

ores and assists 

hem in throwing off 
the waste which the 
blood sends to_ the 
surface. It quickens 
the circulation and 
renewed vigor 
courses through the 


Size 3x5 in. The isi wae BOs: F F 2 JE 
dry will give a delightful “ Massage” treatment. ; ay 
as Wearers of 


RICE & HUTCHINS 
shoes are comfortably, 
tastfully, and eco - 
nomically shod. 


Sent on receipt of price. cat 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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= $30 OUTFIT {510 
FREE SAMPLES!S2 ttt 


e make an up-to-date suit strictly toyour 
easure in latest English Sack Style for 

M $10, and eve the following complete 
WHoutfit FREE E and you don’t pay one cent 
until you receive the suit and Free Outfit, 
and find it just as represented. Send us 
amyour P. 0. address and we will send you 
war REE SAMPLES of cloth, tape meas- 
re and measurement bianks, for size of 
Suit, Shoes, Hat, Etc, ERE. 
s Suit of Clothes Made to Measure from 
= of the samples sent you, for which 
tai would ask from $20 to one. 4 






















‘A Dunlap Block, any shape Hat,. . 
air stylish lace or Congress Shoes, . . 2.50 

F jeat Percale Shirt, . . . . . - « - Ae 
3 A neat four-in-hand Bow or Puff Tie, . . .50 
4 ir of good web Suspenders,. . . - » -60 
v lap Handkerchief, . . ... . + . 50 
: pair extra quality Lvle Thread Socks, . .25 
$10 for this COMPLETE OUTFIT WORTH'$30.00 


> Write at once for Free Gamples- Address 
‘CHICACO MFC. & MDSE. CO. 
] DEPT. 415 87-89-91 a TICA & 
Metropolitan Trust & Savings Bank. 
qunomeanes, or any Express Company 


>> 








TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip p-Top" is 
the best and simplest device forma 
100 copiesfrom pen-written and 50 

copiesfrom typewritten original, 
‘we will ship complete duplic: ator, 
cap size, without deposit, on 
ten (10) days’ trial. 


mm) Price $7.50 less trade 
ee of 3314%, or $5 net 
THE FELIX V. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO, 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York Citye 


Saves money. Big profit print- 
ing for others. Large press 
for book, newspaper $18. 


eal oy sent for use. 
rite for catalogue presses, 
Gia type, fe. to factory. 
Cards &c. « Exhibited St. Louis Exposition +’ 


Dowd Fp 7 oy 
aa east 











CHICAGO & 


ALTVOR 


“THE ONLY WAY - 


TO THE 


ne 





FAIR 


NEY Ws 0) 08 fey 


LOWEST RATES 








Our World’s Fair guide and rate quotations 
cost nothing. Write for them. 
Gro. J. CHARLTON 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
















United States Hotel 


FAMOUS FOR ITS CUISINE 
BOSTON 


KINGSTON STREET 
LINCOLN STREET 





BEACH STREET 


Elevated R. R. Stations. Electric cars pass the 
door to all parts of the city and suburbs. Being 
a family hotel, it has special advantages for touring parties 
and ladies traveling alone. Located near all wholesale and 
retail houses, it is very convenient for commercial agents 
requiring sample rooms. 
American Plan, $2.50 and upwards. European Plan, 
rooms only, $1.00 and upwards. Send for Circulars. 


TILLY HAYNES, JAS. G. HICKEY, 


PROPRIETOR. MANAGER. 


Oe two blocks from “The South Terminal” and 





$5 PRESS MEIMERIDEN.” CONN 





Southern Pacific 
Sunset Route 


Through Daily Service 
NEW ORLEANS to all points in 


LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW and OLD 
MEXICO, ARIZONA and 
CALIFORNIA. 


a 


Connections at San Francisco for 


HAWAII, CHINA, JAPAN, PHILIP- 
PINES and AROUND-THE-W ORLD.. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, stateroom: 
reservations address any agent of the Southern Pacific, 


ae | Broadway, New York City 

170 Washington Street, Boston 

109 South Third Street, Philadelphia 

129 South Franklin Street, Syracuse 

210 North Charles Street, Baltimore 
L. H. NUTTING, G. BE. P. A., New York City 
B. 0. McCORMICK, P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal. 
T. J. ANDERSON, G. P. A., Houston, Texas 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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Health 


is conserved and 
convalescence 
aided by the bev- 
erage physicians 
recommend — 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the standard of 
Cy \ American wines. 

12 It is just as pure 

as the grape; 

A made on _ honor, 
sold on merit. 


**Of the six American Cham- 
pagnes exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 1900, the 
GREAT WESTERN was the 
only one that received a 





FREE 
CATALOG 

















GOLD MEDAL.”’ 
MaiLeo ON IN OPEN 
APPLICATION TERRITORY. Pleasaut Valley Wine Co., 
Ps : Sole Makers, = Rheims, N. Y. 
The Willi ~— I ypewriter Co. Sold by respectable wine dealers everywhere. 
OFFICES; 
"EW YORK: DERBY, CONN., U.S. A. LONDON: 
¢o Broadway. 37 Holborn Viedver) 





Clicquot 
Club 


Ginger Ale 


THE BEST AND 








PUREST MADE 








Clicquot 
Club 


Company 
Tillis . . Mass, 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 


BRINGS GOOD FORTUNE TO ITS USERS 
“HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY’ 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


EXHIBIT AT WORLDS FAIR, ST. LOUIS, 
SEC. 23, PALACE LIBERAL ARTS. 
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Pabst 
Blue Ribbon 


The Beer of Quality. 





Pabst 
Blue Ribbon 


The Beer of Quality 


HAIR ON/ 
FACE 
NECK 


AND 
ARMS 
INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT . 
INJURY TO 

THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


[XN COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 
accidentiv spilled on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
letelv removed. We named the new discovery 
MODENE. Itis absolutely harmless, but works sure 
results. Apply fora few minutes and the hair —— 
pears as ifpv magic It cannot fail. If the growt 
light, one application will remove it; the heavy 
growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, may 
require two or more applications, and without slightest 
injury or wnpleasant feeling when applied or ever 
afterward. 
MODENE SUPERSEDES ELECTROLYSIS 
Used by people of refi t, and r 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases funy 
sealed), on receipt of $1 06 per bottle. Send money 
by a letter. with your full address written plainly. Pos- 
tage stamps taken. 

LOcAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. 113, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
We offer $1,000 for failure or the slightest injury. 
































MORRIS CANVAS COVERED CANQES 

In safe models, partes lines. Graceful in 
appearance, beautiful in finish and the most 
serviceable built. Catalog free. 


B. N. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE. 





“St. Louis by Sea 
and Rail” 


Merchants & Miners Trans. Co., have on 
sale World’s Fair tickets at low fares, via 
several attractive routes. Send for booklet 
W. P. TURNER, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 


“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 
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CiiicaGo Gr GREAI 


“THE RIG 
BETWEEN -C HICA me 
MINNEAPOLIS, DES MOINES, ». ST. JOSEPH, 
KANSAS CiTy, COUNCIL BLUFFS422 OMAHA. 
Equipment Right, — Service Right, 
Time Right, - Its all Right. ~ 
oe 1 lO WW Ol | los-aloy 


Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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LANDS IN THE CLOVER BELT 


ve 








Pe 
Pure Air Fine Timber 


Pure Water Cheap Land 


Rich Soil Great Crops 


bg a 








The HeartofNorthernMisconsin. 
A WONDERFUL DAIRY COUNTRY 














Wisconsin sas just Beaten the World on Cheese, 
and taken the First and several other premiums af 
the Louisiana ‘Puzchase Exposition, at St. Louis, Mo . .. . 


N a handbook published by the State, in 1895, Prof. W. A. Henry, Dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Wisconsin, said: ‘‘‘The writer makes the prediction that some da’ 
Northern Wisconsin will rank as the foremost cheese district in America, if not in the World.’’ 

A bulletin published by the State in November, 1903, being a ‘‘Preliminary Report on the Soils 
and Agricultural Conditions of North Central Wisconsin,’’ by the Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey, says, page 39: ‘‘Clay soils of this formation constitute throughout, good, strong land, 
very productive and durable. Because of its good drainage, every acre of it can be utilized for farm 
crops, and it gives every promise of being equal to the best and richest agricultural portions of the 
State or of the Northwest. A// farm crops succeed well, grass and clover is an abundant crop, and 
dairying and stock raising is wisely becoming the chief source of the farm. income.’’ 

This land was heavily timbered, originally, with pine and hardwood. It still has timber enough 
left, in many cases, to pay for clearing and for the land also. Healthy climate, pure soft water, 
good schools, churches, convenient markets. 

It is the place for the man who owns a small farm of valuable land in the East. He can sell 
there and realize money enough to buy 160 acres here, build his home and stock his farm. 

There is no chance to take. It is a country of railways and rapid development. The newest 
parts of newest Wisconsin ai. within a few miles of railways, and such markets as Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Milwaukee and Chicago, are but a few hours away. 

For further information, with maps and terms, write to any of the companies whose names follow. 
Be sure to ask them to send you the literature from ‘‘Department NU,’’ as that will best cover the 
whole subject. 


The J. L. Gates Land Co, Milwaukee, Wis. Land Dep’t, Wis. Central R’y, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Northwestern Lumber Co., Esu Claire, Wis. The Thornapple Land Co., Hudson, Wis. 

The John S$. Owen Lumber Co., Owen, Wis. The Chippewa Farm Land Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis, 
Chippewa Lumb. & Boom Co., Chip. Falls,Wis, © The Dan’l Shaw Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis, 
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ALL THE WAY BY WATER 
VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 





N 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B.D. PITTS Agt., 308 Congress St., BOSTON 
W. £. Arnold, G@.P.A.. Pior35, E.B.,New York 
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Bright’s Disease and 
Diabetes Cured. 


University Chemist Acting as Judge. 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, O., demonstrated 
before the editorial board of the EVENING Post, one of 
the leading daily papers of Cincinnati, the power of his 

remedy to cure the worst forms of 
kidney diseases. Later a_ public 
test was instituted under the aus 
pices of the Post, and five cases of 

right’s Disease and Diabetes 
were selected by them and placed 
under Dr. Mott’s care. In three 
months’ time all were pronounced 
cured, Harvard University having 
been chosen by the Post to make 
examination of the cases before 
and after treatment. 

a‘ 4 2 Any one, desiring to read the 
details of this ge test can obta n copies of the papers 
by writing to Dr. Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an interna 
tional reputation that has brought him into correspon 
dence with people all over the world, and several noted 
Europeans are numbered among those who have taken his 
treatment and been cured. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are suffering 
with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any kidney trouble, 
either in the first, intermediate or last stages, and will be 
pleased to give his , expert opinion free to those who will 
send him a description of their symptoms. An essa’ 
which the Doctor has oe pry about kidney troubies an 
describing his new method of treatment will also be mail 

y him. Correepondence for this purpose should be ad. 
ed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. D., ie Mitchell 
Building, Cincinnati Ohio. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National 








Mothers! 
Mothers! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHII,D, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
andtake noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 














WHITE sSOUND 


523 
URY& >= 
Ser tronics ante 


JEWSBURY:BROWNS 
ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE 
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Avoid that Tired Feeling—Wear a 


Bunker Hill 


WHY? 


it Fits No Buckles to Irritate 

Does Not Chafe Seamless Sack 

Can be Kept Clean is Adjustable 

Sliding Loop Adjustment is Durable 

ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
: Or will be sent postpaid on receipt of prices named 
Write for FREE booklet on as follows : 

Trusses, Braces, Elastic Hosiery, 277A Linen, 60c. 2770 Fancy Silk, $1.25 

2778 Silk, 85¢, 277E French Silk, $1.50 

277F Parisian Silk,$1.00 2770 D’biS’k P’ch, $2.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed absolutely or money re- 

funded. Bunker Hill booklet sent free. Address 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO.,45 E. Sth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 




















Varicoce 
Hydrocele 


Gured to Stay Gured In 5 Days. 
No Cutting or Pain. Guaranteed 
Cure ov Money Refunded. 

Under my trearment this insidi- 

VARIGOGELE. ous disease rapidly disappears, 

Pain ceases almost oe The stagnant blood is driven 

from the dilated veins and all soreness and swelling sub- 

sides. Every indication of Varicocele vanishes and in its 
stead comes the pleasure of perfect health. Many ailments 
are reflex, originating from other diseases. For instance, 
innumerable blood and nervous diseases result from poison- 
ous taints in the system. Varicocele and Hvdrocele, if neg- 
lected will undermine physical strength. debdress the mental 
faculties, derange the nervous system. ana ultimately pro- 








i. J. TILLOTSON, M. D. 

The Specialist of Chicage, whe Cures Varicocele, Giuce complicated results. In treating diseases of men I 
“iyerecle, and treats patieats personally. always cure the effect as well as the cause. I desire that 
ished 1880. every person afflicted with these or allied diseases write me 

(Corznsentsp ) so Ican explain my method of cure, which is safe and per- 


manent. My consultation will cost you nothing, and my charges for a perfect cure will be reasonable and [i 
met more than you will be willing to pay for the benefits conferred. & 


is what you want. I give a legal guaranty to cure or refund your money, 

Gertainty of Cure What I have done for athers'I can do for you. I can cure you at home. 
One personal visit at my office1s preferred, but if 

Correspondence Confidential. °°: itapossible for you to call, write me your cou: 
i ive in plain envelope a scientific and honest opinion or vour case, Free o 
ea pS ta Ftd ct f soeeatehtr ne My books and lectures mailed tree uvon application. 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M.D., 155 Tillotson Bidg, 84 Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 


Disease and Poverty Gured 


By simple rules in a great Mystic Book that issent FREE. Send your name on 
a postal or in a letter to-day for this great free book. IT COSTS YOU 
NOTHING. The book was written bya great Mystic and Occult Adept, 
and is entitled, “FROM DISEASE, POVERTY AND DRUDG- 
ERY, TO HEALTH, WEALTH, POWER AND SUCCESS.” 
Thousands are being cured of all diseases and made prosperous and happy 
through this book and by our blessed Brotherhood. We want all suffering 
humanity to have our great Mystic Book without price. Send for it to-day to 


THE MYSTIC SUCCESS CLUB, 22 N. William St., New York. 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 
| QUART $1.00 
4 QUARTS $3.20 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES IN EITHER CASE. 


We have one of the largest distilleries in the world. We are the largest bottlers 
of whiskey in the world. We have more whiskey in our eight Bonded Warehouses 
than any other distiller in the world. There is more HAYNER WHISKEY sold than any 
other brand in the world. We have been in business for over 37 years, serve regu- 
larly half-a-million satisfied customers and have a capital of $500,000.00 paid in full, 
so you run no risk when you deal with us. Don’t forget that HAYNER WHISKEY goes 
direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and flavor, 
thus assuring you of absolute purity and saving you the enormous profits of the deal- 
ers. Don’t forget that a HAYNER quart is an honest quart of 32 ounces, 4 to the gallon. 
It takes 5 of the ordinary “quarts” to make a _— We give one-fourth more in 
every bottle, reducing our price just that much. You get both quality and quantity 


HAYNER 
E 














WHISKEY 


Send us $1.00 for ONE QUART or $3.20 for FOUR QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
RYE, and we will pay the express charges. We shipina plain, sealed package; 
no marks toeven suggest contents. When the whiskey reaches your home, try 
it, sample it thoroughly. Then, if you don’t find it all right, perfectly satisfactory 
in every way and better than you ever had before or can buy from anybody else 
at any price,-ship it back to us at our expense and your money will be promptly 
refunded. We stand all the expense if you don’t wish to keep the whiskey. YOU 
risk nothing. We ship one quart on your first or trial order om All subse- 
quent orders must be for at least 4 quarts at 80 cents a quart. The packing 
and express charges are almost as much or one quart as on four and even at 
$1.00 for one quart we lose money, but we want you to try it. WE PREFER TO 
HAVE YOU ORDER FOUR QUARTS FOR $3.20 RIGHT-NOW FOR THEN WE WILL MAKE A LITTLE 
PROFIT AND YOU WILL ALSO SAVE MONEY. But take your choice. $1.00 for 1 quart 
or $3.20 for 4 quarts, express prepaid. Your money back if you're not satisfied, 


Trial orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ure., Utah., Wash., or Wyo! 
must be 1 Quart for $1.25 by EXPRESS REPAID. Subsequent orders on the basis of 4 QUARTS for 
$4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20-Quarts for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 

Remit by Check, Bank Draft, Express or Money Order. It Is unsafe to send currency ji, 
unless you register your letter. Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 





DISTILLER 
GSTABLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, DISTILLERY 
DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL, MINN., ATLANTA, GA., 


VV av av av av av ae aV ave 
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HEELS OF NEW RUBBER 


TAKE THE JAR OFF THE SPINE 


A remarkable relief to sufferers from nervousness and headaches. They are for men and 
women. Insulate the spine from jar and are to humans what pheumatic tires are to vehicles. 
A trial is all we ask. Will outwear your uppers. Order by the name to get the reliable, origi- 
nal heels of new rubber. 50e. attached—all dealers. 35e. by mail from the manufacturers,— 

O’SULLIVAN RUBBER COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 
Don't fail to mention “The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers 
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RK 
Stork Pants c Breve! -ALL 


They fit neatly over the diaper ” IB : 
and fasten securely without pins. — ot Soe Se 
A ng. . with pock y 

4 Made of Stork Sheeting, the the baby spills in eating. 
famous waterproof fabric. | Keeps dresses and _ table 
Contain no rubber. Keep baby’s pg goers a ie y heron , 
skirts and dresses perfectly dry Hod Na cea 
and sweet. They are light and 

cool, wash easily, and will not STORK SHEET- 
heat, chafe or irritate. Made in ING 

three sizes — small, medium and A perfectly waterproof fab- 
large. Adjustable— perfect fit ric for the sick room, nurs- 


assured, sk y ery and kitchen. Quickly 
meen ee ee ee and easily cleaned; Cainty 














dealer for Stork Pants, but extremely durable. ; 
Price per Pair, 50 Cents ph Pd ro Rano al Price 50 Cents Each 


STORK TRAVELING 


Made of 
STORK DRESS-= Stork Sheet- 
SHIELDS) ing. The BAG. made — 
lightest, most of plaid Stork 
? pliable shield Sheeting. Ge. Be ” 
made. Abso- Will fitexact- OF 0 ee 


3 F non TRADE MARK ly — nas 
geet - in, sho in. 
wash. Pe pping 


r- bag, or may 
fectly made be carried in a 
and finished, valise. Every 
of the ver mother needs 
best material. such a pouch 


cone a when_travel- 
styles, colors, Stork Sheeting and Stork Special- ing with baby. \ j 
and sizes. ties have been selected foruse inthe It is water 
Model Household Nursery, Educa- proof and can Price 50 Cents 
Price per Pair, 25 Cents tional Dept., St. Louis Exhibition. fe washed almost instantly. 
For sale by dry ds dealers everywhere, or by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send for booklet, catalogue and sam- 
. ee eee : ples of Stork Sheeting. Address 


HOSPITAL SHEETING CO., 72-J Broad St., Boston, Mass. 






























the most delightful combination of skill, judgment, probae 

wWanVanVan%enVan%enVanVenvenVen van ve sve sven venvenvence ee 99 ever put ina Social Home Game. ndless new 
combinations--new fun every time you play. Scientific 

% 


ore: 


yet so jolly, so easilylearned that--no matter what you want 
a game for “‘It’'is it.--stays it. 50c. prepaid. Sample card & particulars free. 
*» only social game forthe scientific-e 






; ANDO Duplicate It = 
> cientious player--who likes to 
% up 1ca e win the game himself instead of 
x having chance win for him. Fair as checkers. Free from objections 
rd Vv Vv to other cards. Duplicate It is ‘“It played in duplicatewith 2‘‘It” packs, 
s The Duplicate Case meee each hand intact and later passes the hands from 
% ] ve r O | Ss each pack one player to left as often asthereare players,so that each pores 
plays 
% iy with 


% IS THE BEST same 


xy ¥ viopy serte-aguing) 
K; for Cleaning and Polishing fe game cards, 

































—2 packs‘*It”* 
% : cards and 2 
= Gold ItsMerits Cast 
% 2 have : ** our new Building game isa big hitwith 
% Silver been the hostess. Scientific vet its chief feature is 
x % so suggestive, that Nixis easy Thelittle 
Ki Cut Proved by %e — [ney ape aa =i eee are - — = — 
popular building game that most people Dlay at sig 
: Gil Thousands Fe If your guests already knowthe “ little things’ of a new game theycan give 
Gq ass of all their attention to main point of game and begin playing--start the 
% 5 \ @ ff fun at once. Easy or scientific as you like. 76 Enameled Cards. Price, 50c. 
x Nickel Jewelers 4 | Off We've made a Duplicate It pack for 3 players with enough 
Ki and UF : er ae snes 4 - ~~ mee play Nix and “‘It.” —_ | 
would cost you $2 if bought singly. To introduce our new games we'll se 

g and acknowl- these special packs (3 games) in handsome Leatherette Duplicate Case 
Ki PI at e d edged for 60c. If nr — a - — — . wal = prepaid és — 
as the musements Co., Su arren Av. Chicago 

oy 
Ki Ware Best “ ” The Home Game-best game for anynumber 
Only good social game for 2, Easy. Free from objections 
sg to most cards. A big hit with entertainers—always suits. Longer 





you play “Jonah” better you like it. It’s a game nota shouting match. Price, 50c 
“Stoc ”—Jolliest Stock Exchange Game. Different from other 

a Ss Se Sumangs games—better-—novel features. Price, soc, 
rs < ; A 4 : Send us soc. and the address of 6 people who play good games 
4 is a rapid cleaner, a brilliant polisher, and is posi- SoA Sail penal you a special combination pack wit lpi caeda 


tively superior to any other manufactured. so 2 to 6 people can play “‘Stocks”’and 2 tos people can play 
% Ask your dealer for 4 a NDO24 take noother. é “Jonah” Money back if you wantit—no conditions. These 


s cards are such good value that not rin 1,000come back. That’s 
Soncensenengengengenganannarncengengengencsnasnannants 


% " ANDO is free from all injurious substances. 
% 


It will not mar the finest surface. It 






NS 






Ns: | 
Rarpeil 4 
cheaper than a big adv. to give particulars—makes you safe and sat "= \J 
saves time, Can you be more fun for 50c? Why not enjoy it now? fe? mn — hy 


Jonah Game Works, Suite 79, 233 Warren Ave., Chicago 




















writing “ex- 
ams” it works ¥ 
quickly, reliably, 
constantly. Easily 
kept in order. It has 
always led its class an 
always will. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


“From the Diaries of Dipnomores’’ is a smartly 
written, smartly printed boc vaklet. Free for the asking. 


L. E. WATERMAN CO., 173 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


(See descriptive article on pages 746-7) 


EDISON 


GOLD MOULDED 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
srenow BE Each 


This price buys the same rich, loud, 
pure-toned Records that have made the 
Edison product famous. 

They are the most perfect reproduc- 
tions of sound ever made. 

The constant improvement that has 
carried them beyond competition will 
be as zealously continued. 

This price places the famous Edison 
Phonograph within the reach of thou- 
sands who do not now own one. 


You need an Edison Phonograph to entertain your friends. 
It is the only infallible amusement for every sort of visitor and 
the best fun for yourself, 

If you. want good times this season buy an Edison Phono- 
graph, Sold by dealers everywhere. Gohear it. Catalogues free, 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH C0., pe 
New York. bone vag aa London. CO Edirore 








Sherlock 
olmes 


LAUGHABLE 
EXCITING 


Entirely New. 
LEARNED IN TWO MINUTES 
FUN FOR INFORMAL PARTIES. 


The Brightest Card Game Ever Devised. From 3 to 
8 can play; all play atonce. Nota dull moment from 
start to finish. Ask your Dealer for the 


SHERLOCK HOLMES GAME 


or send 50 Cents to us for pack. 


PARKER BROTHERS '** 


SALEM. MASS..U.S.A.and Flatiron Bidg. NEW YORK. 
SOLE MAKERS of SHERLOCK HOLMES GAME. PIT, B/D. etc 





Alt over the civilized world 
ya ™\ . THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


Every Pair Warranted 
“SME The Name Is 


a4 vib 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg——never 
Stee, Tears nor Unfastens 
ALWAYS EASY 


SOc. for Silk, w@) GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
2c. for ag won, Mass., U. S.A. . 
Sample Pair. 


“REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 






















